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February. 


When winter winds are piercing chill, 
And through the hawthorn blows the gale, 
With solemn feet I thread the hill 


That overbrows the lonely vale. LONGFELLCW. 





A Prosperous New Year. 
> 

Last month we alluded to the subscriptions 
which were pouring in upon us from every quarter. 
At no time since the prosperous period imme- 
diately following the war have subscriptions for 
the American Agriculturist, at this period of the 
year, promised such numbers as now. Indeed, 
so far, since the beginning of the new year, they 
have nearly doubled the number of those re- 
ceived last year. We ask our friends, especially in 
the West, to aid us all in their power in swelling 
the lists. We want one hundred thousand new 


subscribers for this year, and propose to have them. 


Begins with any Month. 


Every number of the American Agriculturist is 
complete in itself ; subscriptions therefore can be- 
gin with any number. Those, however, intending 
to subscribe, should do go at once, inasmuch as 
they now, during the long winter evenings, have 
more time to devote to its hints, suggestions, etc. 
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New Premiums. 
—_<— 

The friends and readers of the American Agri- 
culturist are referred to the closing pages of this 
number for descriptions of some new and very 
valuable Premiums, which are presented to those 
who kindly aid in swelling the list of our sub- 
scribers. 





Forty Thousand More Premium Lists, 
———— 

We have printed forty thousand more copies of 
our Premium List, which will be presented free to 
those subscribers who have mislaid their copies, 
to Canvassers who are working for Premiums, and 
to club-raisers. It is a very artistic publication, 
and new subscribers who may not have seen this 
Premium List, can have a copy by forwarding their 
names on a postal card. 


o> 
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Ten Thousand Canvassers Wanted. 
—~<—— 

During the past three months we have forwarded 
canvassing outfits to eight thousand different 
people who have secured clubs for the American 
Agriculturist, The best working days still remain, 
however, and we should be glad to supply outfits, 
specimen copies, etc., to ten thousand more per- 
sons, men and women, who during the next three 
months can make large wages in working for the 
American Agriculturist. 


Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary 
Presented 
to every subscriber of the American Agriculturist, 
new and old. For full particulars, see page 82. 
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February, the shortest of ‘the months, standing 
between midwinter and the beginning of spring, 
partakes, ina measure, of the character of both 
seasons. We often have our severest weather, and 
the laughing sunshine, with the bland airs from the 
sunny southland, give us occasionally a few almost 
summer days, as a reminder that in the never-ceas- 
ing round of the seasons, winter is departing and 
spring advancing. The season of study, of plan- 
ning and of maturing plans is passing, while that. 
of active, telling work is at the door. ‘‘ Progress ’” 
should be the thinking farmer’s motto and deter- 
mination. Among the new methods, new varieties, 
new crops, new stock, new implements, new fertil- 
izers constantly offered and introduced, some are 
worthy of immediate adoption, because really 
better than those we have had. Others are tempt- 
ingly offered with asseverations and loudly-sup- 
ported claims that would ‘‘ deceive the very elect,’’ 
but are absolutely valuless. We should therefore 
make haste slowly, and if farmer folks would only 
be as ready to investigate those new things that 
offer a fair reward for good work as they are to 
take to frauds that offer quick and great profits 
without ap equivalent in labor, their progress 
would be rapid indeed. 

New Seeds.—Get catalogues, talk over the matter 
of new crops with neighbors, and at the Farmers’ 
Club and Grange meetings. If there are no such 
clubs, start one. 

New Implements.—Note what great improvements 
the past ten years has seen in plows, harrows, 
seed-sowers and such things. Every year, too, they 
have been getting lower in price. Steel has taken 
the place of iron as iron took that of wood. 

Tools.—This month is favorable for making re- 
pairs of all kinds, for painting and varnishing 
wagons and tools, for getting the stock of crates, 
barrels, etc., for marketing produce in order, for 
making brooders and hen-coops, and all that work 
which, if put off until spring, will not be half done. 

The Manure Pile should be worked over, and, if 
dry peat or muck can be added, the resulting com- 
post will be of great value. Well-mixed manure 
is worth nearly or quite double that which lies just. 
as it was thrown out of the stables until it is carted 
out in the spring. 

ee 
Live Stock Notes. 

Sheep.—Provide warm stables for ewes near lamb- 
ing, and see that the lambs are not chilled. They 
should have roots rather than grain at this period. 
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_. Cows.—Milk up tolerably close tu calving if the 
milk is good. Ifacow goes dry four weeks it is 
usually enough. If there is danger of milk fever— 
aud there always is with large and rich milkers— 
do not milk out clean, nor let the calf do so, for 
fuJly three days, so long as the colostrum can be 
detected in the milk..... Poultry.—No doubt a well- 
managed incubator pays well for hatching hens’ 
eggs and ducks’ eggs. Good cross-bred fowls are 
more profitable for market than full breds. Always 
use full blood roosters and gobblers. Ducks and 
geese are best bred pure, except, perhaps, when 
non-breeding hybrids are desired, crossing common 
ducks with Muscovies and tame geese with the 
wild gander. These are far superior forthe table, 
and bring a proportionately highe~ ~rice when 


known. 





—_—_p>— 
Orchard and Fruit Garden. 


Three of the greatest pests to the orchardist are : 
Tent Caterpillars, Mice and Rabbits. The cater- 
pillar’s eggs, glued in a band near the ends of the 
twigs, may be readily seep on a cloudy day. Cut 
off and burn them. The annual loss in young trees 
through mice and rabbits is very large. Tramp the 
snow firmly around the trunks after each fall. to 
repel mice, and apply blood or rub the trunks with 
liver or bloody meat to repel rabbits. Keep out 
stray animals. 

> 


Kitchen and Market Garden. 


Mawureis the mainstay of the gardener, and _ his 
chief work this month should be to increase his 
stock of manure. The pile should be so large that 
it will not get chilled through, and it should be 
turned over to prevent excessive heating and burn- 
ing. Each turning serves to make the manure 
finer, and improves its quality. Whenever the 
emission of steam shows that the fermentation is 
active, turn by making it intoanew pile.... Plants 
in cold frames must be aired, and when the tem- 
perature rises to thirty degrees remove the sashes 
altogether....Hot-beds should be prepared....For 
the family garden a sufficient number of plants 
may be raised in a box in the kitchen window.... 
Consult catalogues and order seeds early. If in 
doubt as tothe vitality of seed on hand, test a 
few in a pot of soil, first counting them. The num- 
ber that germinate will show the proportion of 


good seeds. 
> 


Flower Garden and Lawn. 


After a snow fall look to the evergreens. If 
large masses of snow lodge in them and freeze 
damage is likely to follow. Shake out the snow 
while yet soft. A deep snow may break the lower 
branches asit settles. Shovelit away from around 
low-branched evergreens. 

—e 
Greenhouse and Window Plants. 


As the sun’s heat increases, not only will growth 
and flowering be promoted, but insects will mul- 
tiply more rapidly. Showering with water and the 
use of tobacco in some form are relied upon to 
keep insects in subjection. If tobacco smoke can- 
not be conveniently applied, use an infusion of 
tobacco about the color of strong tea; after 
applying this, use clear water....Bring forward 
any remaining bulbs. Sow seeds of hardy annuals 
for plants to set in the open ground. 





Bee Notes for February. 
ee 

The “‘safety line’’ for the temperature of the 
cellar, or other receptacle in which bees are win- 
tered, is between thirty-five and and forty degrees. 
If the bees are noisy, the thermometer will show 
that the temperature is toohigh. Bringing in cold 
air by the ventilators will usually have a quieting 
effect. Bees wintered outside need occasional look- 
ing to, especially just after a fall of snow, to see 
that the entrances to the hives are not closed. 
Whether beekeeping is profitable or not will de- 
pend, other things being equal, upon marketing 
the honey. It will be well to visit the markets and 





consult with the dealers. The size of the packages 
of comb honey affects its sale, some markets pre- 
ferring the half-pound section to a larger size. 
He is wise who conforms to the preferences, or 
even whims, of those who buy his products. Make 
section boxes, and have a sufficient number on 
hand to meet the demands of a busy season. Neat- 
ness of workmanship and scrupulous cleanliness 
are to be observed. With other farm products the 
home market is of no little importance, and it may 
be worth while to build up one for honey. 





Snaring Deer. 
= 

Trapping deer by means of snares, as represented 
in ourfront page engraving, is practised by trappers 
in the West and Northwest—notably so in the 
British Possessions. When the hunter finds a 
deer-run or crossing, he selects a strong sapling 
standing in a position which admits of its being 
bent over till it almost touches the ground. The 
end of a rawhide rope is then fastened to the tree 
near its top, and the middle of the rope is attached 
toa 4shaped trigger. The loose end of the rope 
forms a running noose which is laid across the run; 
the bait, consisting of a handful of fresh hay, ora 
few leaves upon which salt is thrown, is placed 
upon the spindle of the trigger. The latter pro- 
jects half way across the run, and when the deer 
touches the spindle to take the bait, the trigger 
falls apart, the sapling springs back, hoisting with 
it the unfortunate animal, which is strangled by 
the tightening of the noose. Though Mr. Bennett 
has given us a most striking picture from real life, 
this mode of ‘‘ securing the noble game”’ is any- 
thing but noble. 


Trees and Blizzards. 
PROF. CHARLES E. BESSEY, NEB. 
ee 

The blizzard in its purity and perfection is a 
native of the prairies and plains of the Mississippi 
Valley. The name is now applied to severe storms 
in the East, but the genuine blizzard never leaves 
the treeless region of the Far West. When a snow- 
storm sets in, with the wind from the northwest 
blowing at the rate of twenty, thirty, forty and 
even fifty miles an hour, with a lowering tempera- 
ture which rapidly approaches zero, with the snow- 
flakes filling and driving horizontally through the 
nipping air—that is a blizzard. On the plains the 
blizzard demon finds every crack in the weather- 
boarding and every loose joint in window and door, 
and through these the snowflakes drive with a per- 
sistence which soon piles up great masses of snow 
within the house or barn. The cold blast drives 
along the surface of the earth and actually scours 
it as with a monstrous sand-blast. I have seen 
plowed fields from which the snow and fine earth 
had been blown, until they were left as clean as if 
they had been swept by some giant’s besom. The 
horizontal blast of freezing air filled with frosty 
flakes, sweeping the face of the earth, is character- 
istic of the genuine blizzard. 

I have been much interested in watching the 
effect of tree-planting upon the blizzards. The 
blizzard drives along the surface of the ground, 
and it has for ages upon ages found no tree to halt 
or veer it. The settlers on the plains planted trees, 
however, and these trees now stand as obstacles to 
the full sweep of the ice-laden wind. A few days 
ago, as a blizzard swept over the country, I passed 
through a loosely-planted grove of trees, Cotton- 
woods, Silver Maples, Green Ashes, etc., and noted 
with pleasure that among the trees the violence 
of the wind was greatly reduced, and the flakes of 
snow dropped lazily to the ground, where they 
rested as contendedly as if they had fallen upon 
the tree-covered hills of New England. As soon 
as I passed out of the grovel had to face again the 
furious flakes, driving horizontally in their mad 
career over the earth. As often as I passed thruugh 
a little grove of trees, I found that I left the bliz- 
zard ; but as soon as I emerged from the sheltering 
trees, the blast struck me again in all its fury. This 
bit of experience is duplicated thousands of times 











every day upon the plains. The tree-planter has 
routed the blizzard wherever he has set his little 
army of trees. The blizzard tyrant no longer rules 
at will over all the Mississippi Valley. Wherevera 
grove has come into existence there the blizzard’s 
scepter has been broken. True, he rulesas fiercely 
as ever outside of the groves, but as these enlarge 
his dominion contracts. When once the groves 
are approximately continuous, and when once they 
have growr to greater heights, the blizzard will be 
a thing of the past. The settler upon the plains 
need not fear the blizzard for more than a half 
dozen years, if he calls to his aid the friendly 
Cotton-wood, Maple, Ash and Elm. They alone 
can vanish this terror of the Western winter. Let 
every settler’s motto be: ‘Trees rather than 
blizzards.” 





How to Learn Fish Culture. 


SETH GREEN, 


—>— 

Iam almost daily in receipt of inquiries of ‘How 
may I best obtain practical information on the 
cultivation of fish?’ First of all, I recommend 
reading, so far as possible, good works on the sub- 
ject. By so doing you will be saved many vexa- 
tions and trials, and avoid the failures and mis- 
takes made by those who were obliged to learn by 
hard study and experience. When I first began 
practical fish culture I had but very little of this 
literature to guide me, and consequently it some- 
times took me considerable time to work out prob- 
lems which now appear very simple. 

Afier you have informed yourself about the 
necessary requirements for success, commence by 
obtaining a few spawn or fish, and make your first 
experiments in a small way. Although you may 
be well versed theoretically, you will find, in at- 
tempting to make an actual application of your 
knowledge, that you will meet with obstacles that 
you did not know of before; in other words, you 
must educate your hands as well as your head to 
do the work. 

Commence ia a small way, anc conduct your 
first experiments as cheaply as possible. ‘“ But 
why ?”’ you may say. ‘I have read up thoroughly 
on the subject, and the path seems clear enough. 
Why let a year go by without doing work that will 
amount to something?’ My friend, could you 
reasonably expect to read how to make a clock, or 
any other piece of machinery, and then sit down 
and make it? There are, undoubtedly, geniuses 
who are able to do this, but they are the exception 
and not the rule. The chances are even that you 
will make some fatal mistake the first season, and 
your experience will be just as valuable, and not 
nearly so expensive, if you start on a small scale. 
A great deal can be learned by visiting some estab- 
lishment which is in successful operation, and the 
observations made there will be of great value to 
the beginner. 

Many failures occur through the impression that ~ 
fish culture is so very simple. This is a great mis- 
take, as to eonduct it successfully requires con- 
stant attention, the same as any other business. 
The value of experimenting and making practical 
tests cannot be too highly estimated. There are 
so many things which to your vision look clear and 
practicable, which an actual trial will prove to be 
useless. Theoretically they may be true, but prac- 
tically failures. I have many times caught an idea 
which seemed to be just the thing and must prove 
a success, and found I was wrong, so that my 
usual plan now is, when I undertake tu solvea 
difficult problem, to have several different ex- 
periments under way at the same time, and among 
them will be some which I had made up my mind 
would be certain failures, and many times some one 
of these would be just the thing I wanted. 

There are many waters of which it is impossible 
to tel] whether certain fish will live in them with- 
out putting some in and giving them a trial, as, 
for instance, if any one wishes to stock a stream 
with trout, and says that it is impregnated with 
some kind of mineral—perhaps iron or sulphur— 
of course he would have no way of knowing how 
strong the waters were impregnated, or just what 
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degree of strength the fish could endure ; and so I 
always advise placing a few in the waters in ques- 
tion as asure means of ascertaining. Of course 
there are certain kinds of fish which, if deposited 
in waters having tiie necessary temperature, depth, 
bottom, etc., we can say almost to a certainty will 
thrive if placed therein, and many waters which 
possess such characteristics that we kuow that 
ceitain fish will not live ; but when the waters are 
such that it is a mattcr of doubt, the correct way 
is to experiment. 

A new beginner cannot expect to learn it all the 
first year, nor the second. The more he studies 
and experiments the more he will find there is to 
learn ; in fact, fish culture does not differ from any 
other business in this respect. I have been work- 
ing at practical fish culture for about twenty-three 
years, and had it on my mind since the year 1837, 
and I find there is still a great deal to be learned 
and discovered about fish and how to raise them. 





—__ 


The Tercentenary of the Potato. 
a ee 


English growers of the potato and others interest- 
ed in its cultivation celebrated the three hundredth 
anniversary of its introduction into England early 
in December last. ‘The exhibition at St. Stephen’s 
Hall is said to have been very fine, while the papers 
read at the convention and the discussions were 
full of interest. The diseases of the potato were 
discussed by investigators. One paper claimed 
that Drake, rather than Raleigh, introduced the 
potato in 1586. Another claimed that the original 
home of the potato was in the Cordilleras of the 
Andes, and that it had been cultivated from time 
immemorial, over an extent of three thousand 
miles. Mr. Baker, of Kew, described the wild 
Tuberous Solanums, claiming that there were five 
thoroughly distinct species of tuber-beaiing So- 
lanums, al! natives of America. 8S. tuberosum, in 
one form or another, extends down the western 
side of the continent, from the Rocky Mountains 
to the Chonos Archipelago, a range of seventy-five 
degrees of latitude, and within that area no fewer 
than sixteen forms are found, so different that 
even some botanical writers have regarded them as 
different species. The methods of producing new 
varieties were discussed. One of the Vilmorins 
described ‘“‘The introduction of the Potato into 
France.’’ Potatoes were shown that were growao 
in Raleigh’s garden on the spot where the famous 
traveler grew the firstpotatoes in England ; various 
- photographs of Raleigh’s house were shown, as 
well as several implemeuts used by the Irish in 
potato culture. 








Live Stock Market—Home and Export. 
ie ae 
The receipts of live stock at New York, includ- 
ing exports, dead and alive, were as follows, for 
1885 and 1886: 


Milch Sheep 
Beeves. Cows. Calves. andLambs. Hogs. 
Bee +00 556,622 p25 208,070 2,047,886 1,928,061 
BRED cpncecess 515,288 5,687 241,309 2,003,315 1,975,541 


There is a decrease in beeves, sheep and lambs, 
no doubt owing to the increase in slaughtered ani- 
mals in other classes at the West. The price of 
wool in 1885 and a part of 1886 probably had a dis- 
couraging effect on sheep raisers. A deterioration 
in quality and weight was noticed in the market. 
Farmers are sure of good prices for carefully- 
reared mutton, and it is to their interest to send to 
market only the best. It will pay. The same re- 
mark applies to all live stock. The best grades of 
all classes bring a price commensurate with the care 
and good management with which they were pre- 
pared for market. There bas been a steady in- 
crease in the volume of Western dressed beef in 
Eastern cities, and it is transported in such condi- 
tion that it. has become a formidable competitor 
of beef raised at the East. In Great Britain the 
supplies of home cattle, and the receipts of mut- 
ten from Australia and New Zealand, and of sheep 
from Canada, have had their effect in regulating 
the prices of those articles in the Englisn market. 








The indications for 1887 are that our shipments 
abroad will not be decreased from former years. 
Comparisons for a few years past are useful in 


showing the tendency of the export trade. The 
following table of exports will be of interest : 
Beef Mutton. 
Beeves. Sheep. Quarters. Carcasses. 
Re 30,925 19,724 289,636 56,034 
1 a 82,97 36,157 313,289 81,100 
ABBR... .cccccecce 18,226 18,183 219,939 46,303 
1 SS: 49,252 639 411,981 57,805 
SRDS. i cmuycnncs 62,682 4,631 392,709 54,283 
1886. ........-06 52400 3,610 230,980 10,653 


In 1859 the receipts of beef cattle at New York 
were 206,180; of sheep, 548,708 ; of hogs, 377,500. 
In other years, noted below, they were as follows : 


Beeves. Sheep. Hogs. 

EEDRi csivsswensbessibe 325,620 1,470,828 901,725 
.- 568,548 1,598,254 1,720,397 

600,947 2,01. ,606 1,705,001 





The reeeipts for 1885 and 1886 are given in the 
first table in this article. The monthly receipts for 
1886 show an average of 42,941 beeves, 166,943 
sheep, and 164,639 hogs. The largest receipts of 
beeves were in April, May and November; of 
sheep, July, August, September and November; 
of hogs, January, March and November. ‘There 
was a decided falling off in the receipts of hogs 
in the four summer months—June to and ineclud- 
ing September. Farmers and stock raisers should 
be greatly encouraged by these exhibits of our 
home and foreign trade. The tendency is upward 
and onward, and the best stock brings the best 
prices. 





Keeping Apples. 
ae 

After late apples, and late pears as well, are 
gathered and stored away, important changes take 
place in them. When first gathered they are hard, 
austere and inedible, but all, sooner or later, become 
mellow, juicy and edible. This change takes 
place slowly or rapidly, according to the tempera- 
ture of the place where the fruit is kept; it may be 
hastened by keeping it in a warm place, but it is 
found that the fruit is petterif the process of 
ripening goes on slowly, andif atonly a few 
degrees above the freezing point. Among the 
changes which take place during the ripening of 
fruit is the important ope of the absorption of 
oxygen from the air and the giving out of carbonic 
acid gas, and this fact should be kept in mind by 
those who store fruit. Ina perfectly closed build- 
ing in which apples are stored, so much carbonic 
acid is given out that a lamp taken into the room 
will be at once extinguished, and a person cannot 
remain long in such an atmosphere without 
danger, and possible death. This gas, if not 
present in quantities large enough to be fatal, will 
produce headaches and other unpleasant effects. 
The storing of large quantities of fruit in the cellar 
ofthe dwelling house is oftenthe cause of much 
discomfort, the source of which is not suspected. 
It will, of course, be better tostore fruit in a 
detached cellar, or one under some out-building, 
but often the cellar of the dwelling is the only 
available place, and it is thator nothing. Fruit 
ripeus more rapidly this month than earlier, and 
the danger is correspondingly increased. Ripening 
fruit gives off carbonic acid, a poisonous gas. This 
gas must not be allowed to permeate the dwelling. 
If much fruit is stored in the cellar, means must be 
provided for ventilation, to carry off the poisonous 
exhalation. If this has not been provided, see if 
there is not achance to communicate with the 
chimney and opena flue. If this can be done, 
safe ventilation may he readily provided. In the 
absence of this, opening the door and windows on 
every mild day must be resorted to. Keep a ther- 
mometer in the cellar, and when the mercury is 
four or five degrees above the freezing poiut, venti- 
late freely, taking care to shut up before the tem- 
perature falls. An abundant store of winter fruit 
is an excellent thing to have, but the health of the 
family is too high a price to pay forit. Avoid this 
penalty by giving proper ventilation. This will 
require attention and work, but these will be well 
expended if they compel, another year, the storing 
of fruit in some place other than the cellar of the 
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dwelling. The changes that take place in the 
ripening of fruit are wonderful and beautiful, but 
they may be, at the same time, productive of sick- 
ness and death. 
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Nitrate of Soda in the Garden. 


JOSEPH HARRIS. 
> 


W.S. Benedict, Los Angeles Co., California, who 
says his apology for writing is “‘a twenty-one 
years’ continuous subscription to the American 
Agriculturist,” asks us how to use nitrate of soda 
on a sandy, leachy soil, and where it must be used 
in a liquid form as a fertilizer for tomatoes, pep- 
pers, ete. On such a soil it will not du to depend 
on nitrate alone. You should use just as much 
other manure as you would if you did not intend 
to use the nitrate. In growing tomato plants, pep- 
per plants, egg plauts, etc., in the house we use 
nitrate of soda in the water with remarkably benc- 
ficial results. We have used an ounce of the 
nitrate in a gallon of water without injury, but 
took the precaution to syringe or sprinkle the 
plants copiously with pure water immediately after- 
wards, for fear that such a strong solution might 
injure the foliage. No harm, but much good, fol- 
lowed the application. We generally use the 
nitrate in weaker solutions—say one-quarter to one- 
half ounce in a gallon of water; and in the case of 
young, rapid-growing plants in the house, repeat 
the application every week or ten days. Perhaps 
one word of caution may be necessary. If the soil 
in the pots or boxes should be very dry, it would 
be safer to water first with ordinary water, say till 
the soil was half saturated, and then finish with 
the water containing the nitrate; orif this is not 
done, use a very weak solution of nitrate, say one- 
eighth of an ounce to a gallon of water. The soil 
may be completely saturated with such a solution 
without injury. In regard to using nitrate of soda 
on out-door plants, we seldom use it in the liquid 
form. We sow it broadcast on the land either be- 
fore the plants are sown or set out, or afterwards 
while the plants are growing, and if possible before 
or during, or after a rain. We do not see why the 
same plan could not be adopted in California. The 
only difference is, that we look to the clouds for 
water and you furnish it artificially. If more con- 
venient, the nitrate can be dissolved in the water. 
But if at the rate of one ounce tothe gallon, which 
is as strong as we have used it, to put on 500 
pounds per acre you would require 8,000 gallons of 
water per acre. Why would it not do to sow the 
nitrate broadcast on the land as soon as the rainy 
season was over, and while the soil was saturated 
with water? As arule, the dryer and hotter the 
season the more benefit do we get from the use of 
nitrate of soda on our crops. 


ooo 


SEAWEED AS A FERTILIZER FOR POTATOES.—Sea- 
weed or ‘“ wrack,’’ as it is often called, is exten- 
sively used on the seacoast of Maine, and perhaps 
in other States of our Union, the effect of which is 
the production of an extra large crop of potatoes. 
But the objection to this fertilizer is, that it gives 
the potato a ‘‘ tangy taste’’—the local term for a 
disagreeable taste. On the southern coast of Eng- 
land, and on the Channel Islands, France, opposite 
and other parts of Europe, seaweed is extensively 
used for growing potatoes, and we hear no com- 
plaint against their taste. Perhaps this may arise 
from a difference in the quality of the weed, or 
they may compost it with something to neutralize 
the disagreeable flavor it gives to the tubers. We 
have used seaweed for many years past, composted 
in autumn with stable manure, laid up in beds to 
lie all winter. By spring it became well rotted, 
and on being tossed over made a fine, homogene- 
ous mass. Perhaps guano, bone dust, superphos- 
phate, or rich muck and lime might have the same 
effect; but unleached, or even leached, wood ashes 
certainly would, and these are the best possible 
fertilizers for potatoes grown in a moderately good 
soil, with little or no sand in it to be easily leached 
through. Use seaweed wherever it is obtainable. 
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The A B C of Agriculture.—II. 
—>— 
Soil is the basis of all agricultural operations. 

It is largely mineral in its character, although all 

good natural soils contain a considerable, but very 

varying proportion, of vegetable matter, which is 
chiefly partially decomposed and in the condition 
called mold or bumus. The constituents of soil 
may be regarded either as to theirrelative size, or 
with reference to their chemical characters. The 
bare fact that the article we are considering is called 
a soil indicates that its particles have that degree of 
fineness that they will retain some moisture, and 
that some portions of them are so fine as to yield 
up some of their soluble constituents to water 
which may stand in contact with them. Most 
soils will, if carefully examined, be found to con- 
sist of stones and gravel of various sizes, coarse 
sand, finc sand, very fine sand, powder, very fine 
powder, impalpible powder, and material so fine 
that if a spoonful of the soil be put into a goblet 
of water it will render the water turbid, so that it 
may not settle and become clear for several days. 
Now, the coarser particles of the soil, it will be 
apparent, are not of much use to the plant. It is 
the finer portions which are most readily acted 
upon by the influences of the air and water, heat 
and cold, to produce plant food, while, at the same 
time, they afford to the seed a soft bed, and to the 
roots mellow and favorable ground through which 
to spread and in which to hold. 
The mechanical analysis of a soil may be effected 
in this way: Procure a glass tube or foot-glass 
about two inches and a half in diameter and six- 
teen to twenty inches high; set it upright, the 
bottom, of course, being closed water-tight. Insert 
in this a glass tube of half an inch in diameter and 
a little longer. To this a rubber tube should be 
attached, connected,.with a faucet in a pail of water 
set several feet higher, to give a head to the water 
when it flows through the small tube. Now throw 
into the glass about a pint of soil previously 
weited and stirred, so that 
every particle is moist. If 
any sticks to the sides, 
wash it down with very 
little water, and then by 
turning the faucet let in 
the strongest possible flow 
of water unti! the tube is 
half full, letting an assist- 
ant stir the soil with the 
end of the tube, so that all 
shall feel the influence of 
the water. When the tube 
is half full, which it will 
bein a very short time, re- 
duce the flow of water, and 
make it flow slower and 
slower until the tube is 
full. Then disengage the 
rubber and leave the small 
tube in place. The materials will be found to have 
settled in layers very much according to size, as 
seen in the engraving, the finer particles requiring 
hours, and perhaps days, to subside. Treated in 
this way, soils will be found to show great differ- 
ences, and, what is still more important, it is found 
that the fineness of the soil has an almost direct 
relation to its fertility, the finer soils being, asa 
rule, the most fertile. 

Coarse soils are easily permeated by rains, which 
wash the finest particles out or into the subsoil. 
Coarse soils are easily permeated by the air and 
dry off quickly after rains. Fine soils retain the 
water for along time, the flow of water through 
the soil being very slow, and its removal by the air 
and sunshine also being gradual. Fine soils, there- 
fore, if kept loosened up and in a proper mechani- 
cal condition, contain more plant food, give plants 
a better hold on theirroots, do not easily lose valua- 
ble constituents by their being washed out by rains, 
and withstand drouths better than coarse ones. 

If, now, we examine the soil in other ways we 
will find other curious and interesting characters, 
If some of it be heated gradually upon a shovel or 














GLASS TUBE FOR SOIL 
ANALYSIS, 


burn off—sometimes with ared cval; at others, 
the black color will gradually give place to red or 
gray. The portion which burns away is called 
organic matter and is chiefly of vegetable origin. 
That which remains is inorganic or mineral matter. 
Soils vary greatly in the amount of organic matter 
which they contain. In some good soils but very 
little exists; in others equally fertile it exceeds the 
mineral matter in quantity. 

If we take a portion of soil and boil it in water 
for some time and then examine the water, we will 
find that it has dissolved a portion of the soil. In 
this particular soils also vary exceedingly, and 
generally the most fertile soils contain the most 
soluble matter. 

The very finest portion of most soilsis clay. Inthe 
soil this is generally mixed with gravel, sand and 
with vegetable mold or humus. According to the 
obvious proportions in which these materials exist, 
soils are called by different names. What is meant 
by a gravelly soil or a sandy soil is easily under- 
stood. A loam or loamy soil is one which contains 
clay as a notable constituent. Thus we have 
gravelly and sandy loams—soils in which gravel or 
sand preponderate over the clay—clay loams, stiff 
loams and clay soils, so named with reference to 
the amount of clay which they contain. The 
names, as well as the characters of soils, are also 
modified by the amount of vegetable mold, and they 
are called poor or rich in humus, as the case may be. 

In studying soils the foregoing mechanical 
characteristics are to be borne in mind, as they 
may determine, to a great extent, the kind of farm- 
ing best to follow, the crops that will succeed best 
and the kind of tillage necessary. 
=e a 
Successful Farming in the South. 


D, WHYATT AIKEN, §. C. 
—_<p>—- 








During the four years of our late Civil War, ex- 
tending from the middle of ’61 to the same period 
in ’65, the Federal Army marched over a large por- 
tion of the tobacco and cotton-growing South, and 
had ample opportunity of observing the many ad- 
vantages presented by that country to the thrifty, 
energetic Northern farmer. During this period most 
of the Southern States prevented by legislation the 
cultivation of cotton, except on an exceedingly 
small scale. This, of course, gave millions of acres 
to the grain crops, and enabled the people who re- 
mained out of the army, by utilizing the involun- 
tary labor that they were then accustomed to, 
to grow a surplus of all kinds of esculents. As if 
by magic, flocks of sheep sprang up everywhere ; 
cattle were superabundant, and hog-meat was no 
dainty, either for *‘ master or man.’’? Hand-looms 
were resurrected, and weavers, though improvised, 
soon became quite successful in the management 
of their crude machinery, and the dignified planter, 
too old to ‘“‘go to the front,’’ stalked about at 
home, and in one way or another performed the 
task imposed upon him with as much dignity 
under his quilted gray jean cap as if he had been 
the possessor of a fashionable beaver. 

Taxes were paid in kind, and the assessors and 
collectors were the most affable, complacent offi- 
cials that were to be met with anywhere. Every 
one thought his immediate vicinity more than 
capable of subsisting its inhabitants, but most of 
those who were at home believed that there were 
few sections of the South capable of subsisting an 
invading army. And when Gen. Sherman struck out 
for the coast, and then again hurried back half way 
to Washington, passing through what was cen- 
sidered the poorest agricultural sections of Georgia 
and South Carolina, predictions were abundant and 
prophets everywhere foretold starvation to his 
army if the least opposition were made to its ad- 
vance. But, lo! when the march was completed, 
we were told that the commissariat was seldom, if 
ever, called upon for any subsistence. 

Hundreds, if not thousands, of young men in that 
army, who had been reared upon the farm, vowed 
their determination to return, after the war, to the 
section of country they had traversed, purchase 
lands, and become Southern farmers. Scores of 
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however; for, owing to social ostracism, almost to 
aman they remained but a few years before they 
found themselves total failures, ‘‘ pulled up pegs,” 
and returned to their Northern homes. 

Now arises the inquiry which was the basis of 
this communication. Why was it that none of 
these men, with all their energy and push, suc- 
ceeded as Southern farmers? I have frequently 
heard reasons assigned for this collapse, when the 
matter was under consideration by both Northern 
and Southern farmers, but close observation and 
friendly association with many of these immigrants 
(shall I call them?) convinced me that few men 
were correct in their conclusions about this subject. 

I am satistied there is no more desirable agricul- 
tural country for the Northern farmer to settle in 
than the Piedmont belt, a section extending from 
Richmond, Va., in a curvilinear direction towards 
Raleigh and Charlotte, N. C., and on to Atlanta,. 
North Alabama, and still on to the banks of the 
Mississippi. But should Northern farmers come 
South, they must leave behind them much that 
they brought with them in their previous immi- 
gration. They came here with the idea that South- 
ern men detested labor; that having been accus- 
tomed to a system that was involuntary, they were 
incapable of enduring any other system of labor, 


and therefore never performed any kind of work. . 


We were credited with being a ‘‘lazy breed of 
dogs’? at best, and seldom, if ever, did any kind 
of work that would commend us to the admiration 
of our Northern friends. Yes, beyond this, I never 
meta Northern farmer who avowed his intention 
to settle among us that did not with equal com- 
placency assert that he knew better how to farm 
on Southern soil than any of the aforesaid South- 
erners, who had been born and reared upon the spot. 

Northern men scorn the idea of utilizing the 
lubberly mule as a plow animal, and to him it was 
too ridiculous to see Sambo at one end of a small 
plow-stock, the mule at the other end, and the two 
scratching the soil with a narrow scooter, prepara- 
tory to the cultivation of acrop which required 
quite twelve months in the year to plant, harvest 
and market. He brought his genuine Clydesdales 
and heavy Northern draft horses, to be driven by 
imported white men from the North, but no darkey 
was to be seen around his premises. 

When a man goes into a country with whose cus- 
toms he is unacquainted, if he proposes to become 
a citizen of that country, he had far better play 
the gentleman for at least twelve months, learn 
from observation rather than experience, and avoid 
the possibility of failure through ignorance, rather 
than exhaust his means driving headlong against 
the current of the social customs of said country. 
And just herein was the failure of most Northern 
farmers who came South after the war. ‘hey con- 
formed to nothing, but struck out upon their own 
resources, and consequently, in a majority of cases, 
became total failures. But with a hope that I may 
encourage some of them to ‘ pick their flints and 
try it again,’ I propose to show in future com- 
munications that that section of the South to 
which [ have alluded is peculiarly adapted to the 
energetic, intelligent Northern farmer. 


_ 
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Soil for Hot-Beds, etc. 
—_—_~_ 

Long before the ground is thawed in spring, soil 
will be needed for hot-beds, or for window-boxes, 
and the provident gardener will see that in the fall 
a sufficient quantity of light, rich soil is placed 
under cover, to be ready when wanted. A cellar is 
a good place to store it. If this soil has not been 
provided it is often a difficult matter to procure it 
in the spring, when needed. The soil underneath 
a manure heap, or a pile of leaves, may remain un- 
frozen and be available, but if this fails, the best 
way is to cart several loads of hot, fermenting 
manure to a suitable place in the garden, and thaw 
it out in this manner. It will be slow work if the 
soil is frozen deep. Thawing the soil by building 
a tire may be tried if at a safe distance from build- 
ings, fences, etc. Sometimes the earth under & 
shed will freeze but very slightly during the winter. 
Next autumn secure a supply of soil in time. 
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The Duck of Ducks, 
— 

The wild duck of Europe is the parent of all our 
most valued domestic varieties. It is subject to 
considerable variation as found in different coun- 
tries, aud our own wild Mallard is regarded by 
naturalists as identical. Its scientific name is Anas 
boschas, and this is applied indiscriminately to the 
American and European duck. Our native Mallard 
is a wild, shy thing, rarely breeding south of the 
most northern limits of the United States, and usu- 
ally following the retreating snows in the spring 
far up among the numerous lakes of the Hudson 
Bay region, where, in the short summer, it hatches 
and rears its young, returning with them with the 
autumnal frosts, and when it can find abundant 
forage for its journey southward in the fields of 
eorn and on the wheat stubbles. It winters in 
open water along the Southern coasts, and is eagerly 
sought by sportsmen. 

The wild duck of Europe has similar habits, but 
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green head, purple breast, beautifully pencilled 
neck and back plumage, the mirrored wings, and 
other well-kpown markings, while in the duck, the 
uniform, rich, pencilled brown plumage, though of 
somber tints, is also very beautiful. Our illustra- 
tion gives a spirited representation of a Mallard 
drake just started up by a hunter. 


Advantages of North Carolina. 
M. DONNELLY. 
a ae 
This region of the State (Mecklenburgh Co.) is a 
fine country for diversified farming. I believe that 
everything which grows in the United States will 
grow here to perfection. The finest clover I have 
ever seen I saw yvrowing here this last summer. 
With the careless methods of many farmers’ culti- 
vation, they raise as much as twenty-five bushels 
of wheat to the acre. Most of it is sown broad- 
cast. Land is very cheap, ranging in price from 
ten to twenty dollars an acre. This is an old 
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Polled cattle are little known in the United States ; 
their black brethren, the Polled Angus, have fre- 
quently been imported and continue to grow in 
favor. At first, fears were entertained that, being 
hornless, they could not hold their own agairst the 
long-horned herds of the Southwest ; this opinion 
is rapidly dying out. The long, soft coats of these 
Norfolk cattle render them valuable, as they are 
able to resist severe weather. They are also a thrifty 
race, excellent beef-producers, maturing early 
uncer judicious care, and producing fine grades. 
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Setting Hens. 


= 


Nests for setting hens are best on the ground, 
but where this is not feasible put some clean, moist 
soil in the bottom of the nests. A good plan is to 
cut a sod of suitable size, turn it over in your box 
and pack so as to be of a concave shape in the 
center; then cover the earth with straw broken 





THE MALLARD FLUSHED FROM COVER. 


is probably more domestic by nature. We have 
never known of the successful domestication of the 
American Mallard, yet it has probably been done. 
Stili, such cases as the one recounted in the follow- 
ing interesting letter received from our corres- 
pondent, Mr. J. Pedersen, Denmark, are rare: 

“Tn the fall of 1885 I obtained a wild duck raised 
in captivity, and quite tame. During the winter 
a drake of the same kind, attracted by the ‘‘wakes”? 
made for my tame ducks in my ponds, made 
frequent visits, although not exactly encouraged 
by my Pekin and Rouen drakes. When the ice 
broke up and our charming Danish spring set in, 
he made himself quite at home among my ducks 
by day, the beautiful bird making a brilliant ap- 
pearance, especially when, scared by the approach 
of strangers, he suddenly took the wing like a 
Pigeon, or when he gracefully alighted again. The 
result of his visits was a fine hatch of wild duck- 
lings. Iam not sure whether this variety of wild 
ducks is found in America. At any rate, they are 
not easily caught alive, and as they may perhaps 
interest the editors of the American Agriculturist, I 
take the liberty to send you a pair of these beautiful 
water-fowls. A pair like these is enjoying the hos- 
pitality of the Princess of Wales, at Sandringham.” 

The fine pair of ducks referred to arrived in ex- 
cellent order, are accepted with pleasure, and will 
be well cared for. They show the true colors of 
the Mallard—whicl: are those of the Rouen breed, 
only more distinct and brilliant in the drake—the 





| depth of from sixteen to forty feet. 


Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


Scotch-Irish settlement, and there is no better, or 
more moral, or more hospitable people to be 
found anywbere. They are, as a rule, in only 
moderate circumstances, because they have de- 
pended too much on the cultivation of cotton. It 
is nothing uncommon to see planters, who own 
three or four hundred acres of land, having only 
one cow, and others noneatall. Ihave prospected 
for land East and West, and over a considerable 
part of the South, and can unnesitatingly say that, 
in my opinion, there is no part of the United States 
where men of moderate means canacquire ahome 
and make money so easily as in this region. The 
country is extremely healthful, and the best water 
l have ever drank is found here everywhere at a 
I would say 
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| to those with some means who are seeking homes | 


| 


to write to the Commissoner of Immigration, John 


| T. Patrick, Raleigh, N. C., for information about 


land and reduced rates by railroad. There are 
mauy Northern people here, and more coming. 


—_— 


ARRIVAL OF NorFotK RED POLLED CATTLE.— 


On her recent trip the Grecian Monarch brought out | 
fourteen bulls and thirty-one heifers of the Norfolk | 


Red Polled cattle. These were immediately trans- 
ferred to the quarantine grounds of Garfield, New 
Jersey, from whence, at the expiration of ninety 
days, they will be forwarded to Iowa, there to be 
used for breeding purposes. As yet these Red 


| of sulphur in when the hen is set. 


short. In very cold weather mix a good propor- 
tion of feathers in the nest-lining—chicken feathers 
may be saved for this purpose—and put a spoonful 
The heat of 
the fowls causes the fumes to penetrate every part 
of their bodies, thereby killing all vermin and 
leaving the brood clean and healthy. Never set 
eggs laid near the cluse of the season when the 
hens have been very prolific, as they will produce 
weakly chicks liable. to disease and early death. 
In arranging nests remember that the nature of 
fowls is to hide their nests under a brush heap or 
some out of the way piace, and humor this habit 
by providing nests so sheltered or hidden that 
they seem to offer seclusion and quiet. 

Set fresh, fertile eggs, and you will have fine, 
vigorous chicks if the hen does her duty. Sprinkle 
the eggs with tepid water every few days when 
the hen leaves for food and rest; this is the 
secret of stolen nests turning out almost every 
egg. The hen leaves the nest early in the morn- 
ing, wets herself with dew or water and at her 
return shakes her wet feathers over her eggs. 
Many young chicks are lost at hatching time be- 
cause the little things expend all their strength in 
trying to get out of the tough lining of the shell, 
and die of exhaustion. So don’t neglect to give a 


| thorough wetting the last day before hatching and 


do not apply any sulphur the last week of incuba- 
tion. In summer provide for ample ventilation 
and also for cvolness around the nesting places. 








Notes from the Pines. 


—<»>——_ 





When I first took this place, some twenty years 
ago, there had been scarcely any attempt at orna- 


mental planting. The Pine trees, from which it 


was named, are a natural growth on the bank of 


the river, and outside of the grounds proper. 


There were three Red Maple trees, which were 


planted to shade the rear windows, and 
though all too near the house, were al- 
lowed to remain on account of their 
utility. Two Arbor Vite trees were in 
front, one on each side of the walk 
leading straight from the gate to the 
front door, as if they were set to guard 
the entrance. One of these was removed, 
and its mate is the only tree, save the 
Maples, that was on the place when I 
took it. So far as re-arranging went, the 
area was practically like that of a new 
place, there being very little to undo. In 
tree planting, I endeavored to avoid the 
very common fault of overplanting. 
Where one has, as was my case, a great 
number of young evergreens at hand, of 
various kinds, the temptation to use 
them is difficult to resist. They are so 
neat and toy-like, when three or four 
feet high, and one in the enjoyment of 
their present prettiness fails to imagine 
how they will be when they reach twenty 
or thirty feet. Notwithstanding a con- 
stant endeavor to avoid crowding, we 
have this year to cut out a number of 
trees, and have had to do so for several 
past years. The advice is often given to 
plant thickly for immediate effect, and 
afterwards, when the trees are too much 
crowded, to thin them. This is bad ad- 
vice, as it will rarely be followed by 
those who really love trees. While I 
know that certain trees ought tocome out for 
the good of others, I find myself making excuses 
for delaying their removal until another year. 
LARGE AND SMALL PLACES. 

If one has a large place to lay out and plant. he 
calls inthe services of an experienced landscape 
gardener, to whom he entrusts, not only the general 
design, but also the details of the planting. With 
asiall place it is different. The owner does not 
think it worth while to consult an expert “ just to 
lay out a front yard.’’ He does the work himself, 
and,asa rule, it is badly done. A small area is 
more difficult to properly treat than a large one. 
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Fig. 1.—CHILI PINE AS PRINCIPAL OF A GROUP. 


To make the best of a fourth or half an acre re- 
quires ability of no mean order. Speaking thus of 
its difficulties is not done to deter owners from the 
attempt to beautify their small places, but to show 
that it isa matter worthy of careful thought and 
intelligent study. One must have imagination, and 
be able to form aa idea of the appearance of his 
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it shall grow up into a jungle, or develop into a 
work of art, increasing in beauty with each year. 
A NOTED BOOK. 

In the centennial year one of the most eminent 
of the landscape architects of Europe paid this 
country a visit. Although he had been engaged 











upon some of the noted public parks of the world, | 
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Fig. 2.—PINSAPO FIR, WITH WEEPING ARBOR VITZ. 


and upon private parks and grounds also, yet he 
had the good sense to leave all his own work on 
the other side of the water. Unlike some Euro- 
peans who visited us in that year, Mr. E. André 
did not go about to discover our poverty in land- 
scape art, and compare our small things with his 
great ones. When he returned home he completed 
his great work, L’Art des Jardins, a large quarto 
volume of about 900 pages, with a perfect wealth 
of illustrations. Aninspection of this grand work 
showed that its author traveled with the right 
spirit, and instead of patronizing and telling us 
that such and such things are creditable ‘‘ for so 
young a country, d’ye know,’’ he found here many 
things which he thought would add to the value of 
his great work. Another striking feature of this 
book is, that while it illustrates some of the grand- 
est works extant in the way of landscape art, and 
the striking features in the most extended parks, 
it does not overlook the needs of those whose area 
to be beautified is Jess than an acre. In the ar- 
rangement of small places, the leading idea should 
be to give prominence to some particular feature. 
For example, let some picturesque tree be the lead- 
ing feature, and all other ornamental planting be 
subordinate to that. In Great Britain the tree 
frequently chosen for this central feature is the 
Chili Pine, Araucaria imbricata,from South America, 
which is often called the ‘‘ Monkey Puzzler,’’ on 
account of its rigid, sharp-pointed leaves, which 
are overlapped in such a manner (imbricated), as 
to trouble the monkeys to ascend the tree. Its 
almost mechanical form, the peculiar arrangement 
of its branches, as shown in figure 1, and very dark 
green color, make it a most picturesque and strik- 
ingtree. It is so much used in England, especially 
on the Island of Jersey, as the leading feature of 
small places, that its frequent occurrence is some- 
what monotonous. This tree, with us, is not gen- 
erally hardy north of Virginia, but a specimen pear 
New York City has endured for several winters. 
THE PINSAPO FIR, 


Abies Pinsapo, is one of the most striking of the 
Firs,and is used by M. André as the principal 
member of a group upon asmall place. This Fir, 
with the Weeping Arbor Vite, Thuja filiformis, 














or T. pendula of some, makes a handsome group 
when backed by some deciduous tree, as seen in 
figure 2. The Firis of the same uncertain hardi- 
ness as the Chili Pine, and can only be relied upon 
in the warmer States. The Weeping Arbor Vite, 
on the other hand, is hardy everywhere. 

A TROPICAL EFFECT. 

The use of plants having luxuriant foliage 
enables us to produce a bit of tropical 
scenery, even in Northern gardens, on a 
small scale. For this purpose the Can- 
nas and some of the nearly hardy Palms, 
such as Chameerops excelsa, C. Fortunei 
and C. Palmetto, may be used with fine 
effect. They may be kept for the winter 
in a dry cellar, or even in a barn, or 
some such building. But by far the 
most tropical effect is produced by the 
Abyssinian Bapvana, Musa Hrisete, which 
is a species that does not produce an 
edible fruit, but bears seeds, from which 
it is propagated, in a hard, dry capsule. 
Figure 3 gives M. André’s representa- 
tion of this noble plant. In a large 
specimen the leaves reach the enormous 
size of ten feet Jong and nearly two feet 
broad. They are of a beautiful, clear 
green color, the stout mid-rib being 
bright ted. Of course this species must 
be protected in winter, and such a grand 
plant is worth some trouble to secure 
it. Where there is a conservatory it can 
be wintered without trouble. It has 
been kept in the dwelling-house wher- 
ever the hall was sufficiently large, it 
standing the dry atmosphere perfectly 
well. This plant has been preserved 
near Paris by cutting off the leaves, and 
erecting over it a shed-like structure 
with a thatched roof, and filling around 
the stem with dry leaves. It would be 
well to also heavily mulch the ground around it. 

HARDY PERENNIAI PLANTS. 

Figure 4, also after M. André, shows the effect 
that may be produced by the use of certain hardy 
or nearly hardy plants which have striking foliage. 
In this group of hardy plants we have, at the left 
hand, a large mass of the tall-growing violet Iris, 
Tris Germanica, the abundant flowers of which 
show with fine effect against the light, pale green 
of a clump of Bambausa glauca, At the right hand 
is a large clump of Farfuyium grande, often called 
Liguaria Kempyeri, its ample foliage of rich green 
blotched with large spots of yellow. This is backed 
by hardy roses, with between the two a low growth 





Fig. 3.—ABYSSINIAN BANANA USED FOR TROPICAL 
EFFECT. 


of Sedum Kamschaticum, one of the low-growing 
Stone-crops, producing an abundance of flowers. 

In presenting these excellent illustrations from 
M. André’s superb volume, my object has been to 
show those who want to decorate small places how 
much may be done by having a definite object in 
view, and directing all their energies to one par- 
ticular effect, instead of planting all sorts of plants 
promiscuously, without plan or design. 

HOW TO WORK. 
Whether @ place is large or small, the first step 
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should be to make a map of it as it now is, mark- 
ing every prominent feature; then sketch in the 
proposed improvements, marking the paths, assign- 
ing every plant its place. This should be done at 
once, so thatthe plan may be thought over and 
altered where, a change, upon consultation with 
others, appears desirable. 
ROADS AND PATHS. 

Not a path should be made unless it is needed 

to enable one to go somewhere. Those pretenders 
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Fig. 4.—HARDY PLANTS WITH STRIKING FOLIAGE. 
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to the eaves, is covered with manilla roofing. All 
the siding is done with one-inch cypress boards 
twelve inches wide. The entire cost of this barn, 
including three coats of paint, was $600. 


$$ 


Sowing Grass and Clover Seeds. 
—> 

A good “catch’’ may sometimes occur when 
grass or clover seed is sown on ground that has 
not been stirred for a year or 
more; but the chances are 
overwhelmingly against this, 
making it the wiser policy to 
prepare the land. On most 
soils stirring the fall previous 
will suffice. This makes it 
convenient to seed to grass 
and clover with fall wheat; 
but this, though often done, 
cannot always be commended. 
Either the grain or the grass 
must be stunted. If the grain 
has the supremacy, a hot sun 
for a few days after the grain 
is taken off the ground will 
prove fatal to the weakly 
grass and clover; and though 
the weather favor at the time, 
the grass and clover can yield 
no hay and but little pasturage 
the first year; whereas, if the 





who call themselyes ‘landscapers” appear to | grass and clover be sown alone, they will make a 


think the chief end of their art is to cut up a place 
with all the curved walks and drives possible. 
Every road and path must be kept in good order, 
clear of weeds, and with a firm surface. 


that the making of a path is an implied promise | 


that it will be properly kept, and make not a foot 
more than is necessary. Draw the plans to a scale, 
and, when complete and satisfactory, work from 
them to measure. Having decided what trees, etc., 
will be needed, order them wellin advance of the 
time when they can be planted, and when received 
heel them in in a sheltered place. PINES, 
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A Complete Barn Costing $600 





The barn shown in our illustrations was recently 
built for Mr. C. F. Tweedie, St. Landry Co., La., 
by Messrs C. Jewett & Son, Opelousas, La. It is 
thirty-six feet square and twenty feet high to the 
eaves. Figure 1 gives a general view of the build- 
ing. The ground floor, seen in figure 2, contains, 
on the left side of the pas- 
sage-way, a box-stall 10x12 
feet; two carriage-stalls 
6x10 feet, which are pro- 
vided with mangers and 
feed-boxes, so that they 
may be used as temporary 
stalls in case of an emer- 
gency; a grain-bin 6x10 
feet, and a harness-room 
of the same dimensions. 
The passage-way is six- 
teen feet wide, and ex- 
tends the full length of 
the barn, and has a sliding 
door eight feet wide at 
each end. On the right 
hand side of the passage- 
way are seven horse-stalls, 
4x10 feet, with feed-man- 
gers and hay shutes from 
above. There is also a 
gtain-bin, 7x10 feet, under 
the stairs. All partitions 
are made of inch boards 
nailed to the flooring joists. 

The loft holds twenty to thirty tons of hay, and 
is floored with matched lumber; all doors are 
made of the same material. A hay-fork and 
carrier running through the entire length of the 
barn are used for unloading the hay. The main 
roof, which projects two feet, as well as that of the 
cupola, which is five feet square and five feet high 
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yield of hay the same season on land of moderate 
productiveness. Land may often bé made to sup- 
port two growths at the same time with profit, 
but rarely of grass and grain. The seeds of some 
grasses, as of timothy, may be sown in the fall; 
but fall seeding has several objections. If the 
seed be sown late in the fall, the plants do not be- 
come strong enough to pass through a trying 
winter in good condition; while if sown early, the 
plants are likely to be caught by a destructive 
drouth just after germination. Fall seeding,as a 
general rule, can be successfully defended on only 
foul land, for most weeds are annuals, and will 
be killed by the winter, leaving the grass ahead in 
the spring; whereas, if the grass seed is sown in 
spring, the weeds will start with or before the 
grass. Land prepared in the fall will bein con- 
dition to receive grass and clover seed in the 
spring, unless the soil is very light, or the winter 
unusually mild and wet. There is another objec- 
tion to preparing the land in the fall besides the 
chance of its becoming solid during the winter: 
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Fig. 1.—PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF BARN. 


some soils, if stirred in the fall, will gully badly in 
the winter and early spring. Of course, this objec- 
tion applies strongest to hilly fields. 

Grass and clover seeds sown in spring are best 
sown early—before the land should be stirred. It 
is an old and excellent rule to sow clover seed on 
the last snow. But the last snow cannot be fore- 
told, and there is such a thing as sowing clover 
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seeds too early. We have noticed several instances 
of this. If the weather is warm and moist, as it is 
when a snow is melted in the spring, the clover 
seed will germinate readily ; and if a ‘‘ cold wave’” 
follows the thaw, and catches the seed swelled 
almost to the germinating point, much of it will 
be fatally injured. However, this is an exceptional 
combination of conditions. As a general rule, 
grass or clover seed sown in early spring, or even in 
winter, several weeks before the weather is warm 


enough for germination, and dying exposed on the 
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Fig. 2.—GROUND PLAN OF BARN. 














surface of the ground, will not be materially 
injured. The fatality will not be so great asamong 
plants weakly in the fall. If clover seed is to be 
sown in the spring on ground occupied by fall 
grain, and which is quite dry and solid, pass over 
the field with a roller; this will press the seed 
down into the earth enough for it to root, and will 
also benefit the grain, pressing back those roots 
which have been thrown above the surface by the 
frost. But this can be done only when the ground 
is dry, for if it is at all muddy the grain will be 
injured. If the ground is too hard for the seeds to 
germinate, but is not occupied bya crop, first pass 
over it with a sharp harrow, then sow the seed, and 
then use the roller. On land well drained artifici- 
ally or naturally, and which is quite fertile, sowing 
grass seed may be deferred until the ground can be 
prepared in the spring. 

No universal rule for sowing grass or clover seed 
ean be laid down. Some find it best to sow grass. 
or even clover seed in the fall. These are farmers. 
who have land not subject to drouth in the fall, 
permitting them to sow xs early as August even. 
Danger from drouth in 
the fall may be greatly 
averted by following seed- 


ing with rolling. And 
very likely the roller 
should always be used 


just after the seed is. 
sown, when the land or 
crop will permit. Ma- 
chines for sowing are 
both condemned and com- 
mended. Some of these 
machines are very good, 
but only a careful person 
will achieve satisfactory 
results with them. Hand 
sowing will be entirely 
satisfactory if the sower 
is careful and the air is 
still, and if the ground is 
gone over twice, one-half 
the seed being sown each 
time, and the sowings 
being at a right angle, the 
, second crossing the fitst. 
Lucerne or Alfalfa is coming into use in place of 
clover, of which it is a near relative. It requires 
high culture, for which it yields enormous crops in 
return. This is always sown in spring and not 
before the land is in working condition. The soil 
should be rich, and the seeds are sown in drills, 
distant enough to work with the cultivator. Sow 
eight or ten pounds to the acre. Keep down weeds. 
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Root Washers. 


——— 

It frequently happens that farmers are obliged to 
harvest potatoes, turnips and other roots when the 
ground is quite wet, and, as a consequence, so 
much earth adheres to them as to render them 
unfit for marketing or feeding to stock. This is 
especially the case where the soil is clayey and 
sticks like plaster ; it is then almost impossible 
to remove it without washing each root or tuber 
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Fig. 1.—R0OOT WASHER. 


separately. This disagreeable task may be eased 
and facilitated considerably by using the contriy- 
ance shown in figure 1. It consists of a kerosene 
barrel bung in a frame, as shown in the illustration. 
Two openings are made in one side of the barrel—a 
large one, two broad staves wide, and a small one, 
only one inch wide. The pieces cut out are used for 
lids, both of which are fastened with hinges and 
buttons, and are made to fit tight by having thick 
cloth tacked around their edges. Half a bushel or 
a bushel of potatoes or roots are placed in the 
barrel with two or three buckets of water, the lids 
are closed and buttoned, and the barrel is slowly 
turned. If they are very dirty, open the small 
aperture, and by turning the barrel back and forth 
allow the water and mud to run out. Add clean 
water and turn again. They will soon be cleansed, 
when the large aperture may be opened, and 
the roots or tubers emptied into a basket. The 
fastenings at each end of the barrel can be made by 
any blacksmith, and they should be bolted on with 
one-quarter or three-eighths inch bolts. With this 
simple contrivance aman can wash a large quan- 
tity of roots in a day without catching cold or a 
chill. If kept out of the sun, such a contrivance 
will last a lifetime. In tigure 2 is shown an easily- 
made potato and vegetable washer for household 
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Fig. 2.—VEGETABLE WASHER. 


use. The ends of the cylinder are cut out of inch 
board and are twelve inches in diameter. The 
shaft runs through and has collars, to which the 
ends of the cylinder are fastened to hold them firm. 
Strong, bright wires are fastened from end to end, 
as seen in the illustration. Five of these are 
fastened together, and form the lid to the aperture 
through which articles are admitted. The end of 
the lid is fastened by means of a loop, which springs 
over a button. The vegetables to be washed are 
placed in the cylinder, the box is half filled with 
water, and by turning the crank, or moving it back 
and forth, they are quickly cleansed without mak- 
ing’cold fingers. An ordinary tub or a half barrel, 
arranged as seen in figure 3, may be used for 
the same purpose. 





Hien Prices FOR DraFt Horses.—It is astonish- 
ing how draft horses keep up, and how eagerly 
they are purchased, when every other kind of 
stock is dull, at very low prices. At a late sale of 


England, one mare fetched 520 guineas ($2,600), 
and five others respectively $1,750, $1,500, $1,250, 
$1,200, and $875. Yearling fillies went from $200 
up to $750, and one at the enormous price of $1,250. 
We do not wonder that our Western horse breed- 
ers are annually importing so Jargely and breeding 
so extensively, for they have been realizing, for 
years past, large profits in the production of a 
good class of draft animals. The cost of raising 
is literally nothing to farmers who only want afew 
for their own service; at- two years the colts be- 
come so large and strong they can be put to work, 
and thus earn their cost, till four to five years old, 
when they are ready for market. The demand for 
these in our towns and cities is so great that 
there is little risk of its diminishing for years, 


Warm Breakfast for Fowls. 


—— 

The owner of a flock of hens will find no pro- 
vision more profitable than a warm breakfast for 
the fowls during the winter. The warm food 
stimulates them, diffuses an agreeable and whole- 
some warmth through their bodies, and tones up 
their digestive organs. To keep hens laying profit- 
ably during the winter requires very judicious 








Fig. 3.—TUB FOR WASHER, 


part of it. The breakfast is best made of boiled 
vegetables, mixed with corn-meal, oat-meal, bran 
or shorts. All should be fed, cither together or 








Shire horses of Mr. E. K. W. Coke, of Derbyshire, 





separately, each for two or three mornings at a 
time. Feeding together is the better, and the 
corn-meal must be fed sparingly. The greater the 
variety the better. Season the food with salt and 
pepper as you would your own food. It is a com- 
mon fault to make this food sloppy—it should 
contain just enough moisture to hold it together. 
The warm breakfast is not to take the place of 
milk or meat, and green food. A good way to feed 
the meat is to boil it with the breakfast. Nor is 
the supply of gravel, crushed bone or oyster shells, 
etc., to be dispensed with. Ice-cold water must 
not be given after a warm meal, nor at any time. 


Duck-Pens and Yard. 


sea ia 

While ducks do not require so much house or 
yard room as other poultry, they should still have 
convenient and comfortable quarters. Our illus- 
tration shows a cheap and substantial arrangement 
of this kind. The yard should be thirty-two feet 
deep and twenty to twenty-four feet wide, en- 
closed with an ordinary paling fence five 
feet high, or with that width of extra two-inch 
mesh wire netting. The gate or entrance to the 
yard is shown ata; 6 6 are the openings to the 
pens, ¢ ¢ being the lids or hinged roof of the 




















DUCK-HOUSE AND YARD. 


same. The pen is built entirely across the yard, 
twelve inches high in front and twenty inches at 
the rear, to shed off the rain. The rvof is made of 
two doors, swung on strong strap hinges and well 
cleated underneath to prevent warping. Asducks 
have a propensity to drop their eggs wherever and 
whenever fancy seizes them, they must be penned 
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in at nightand keptin the enclosure until ten 
o’clock every morning, by which time they will 
have laid their eggs, and can be given their liberty, 


Coupling Horses in the Southwest. 
—_<>— 
In the South and West it is frequently desirable to 
turn horses out in the range for a short time, and to 








COUPLING FOR HORSES, 


prevent them from straying off, and to be more 
easily caught, I use a yoke, which the accompany- 
ing drawing will illustrate. This is safe, and with 
it a horse cannot choke himself. I also use it 
in breaking young oxen. To make it, cut a piece 
of tough wood two feet six inches long, two inches 
in diameter ; shave off the bark and bore a three- 
quarter or a one inch hole near each end; tie a 
piece of half-inch rope around each animal’s neck, 
making a loose collar that will not slip over his 
head ; take a loop of the rope and pass it through 
a hole in the bar, and into the loop insert the key, 
made of a piece of half-inch oak board, two by 
three inches, shaped as in the drawing. The board 
being rounded at the top, will allow the rope to 
turn easily in the yoke and prevent choking. Al- 
ways couple the animal that is likely to stray with 
one that is not. TALLAHATCHIE, 





Apparatus for Lifting a Wagon-Body,. 
—p>——_ 
To lift a heavy wagon-body from its truck is tedi- 
ous work, if to be done by main forceonly. The 





APPARATUS FOR HOISTING A WAGON-BODY. 


use of pulleys facilitates the operation materially, 
but not so much as the apparatus shown in our 
illustration, a sketch of which was sent us by Mr. 
D. A. Allen, Mahoning Co., O. It is simple, very 
convenient, and may be easily made by any farmer 
handy with tools. B, in the engraving, isa wooden 
roller about three inches in diameter, and resting 
on the joists, A, which are over the wagon in its 
shed. Disa rope which winds around the roller, 
and is fastened at its lower end to the cross-piece, 
£. Through each end of the cross-piece passes a 
half-inch, round iron rod, F, with bar on top of Z. 
The lower ends terminate with square bends of 
three inches, which hook under the box, and when 
turned half round will slip off of it, and may be 
hoisted up and put out of the way. The handles, C, 
are four feet long and are mortised into the roller. 








A man or boy stunding on the ground can turn the 
handles with ease, and raise the box from its bed 
in half the time four men could do it by hand. 
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Herefords. 


> 

No breed of cattle holds a warmer place in the opin- 
ion of Englishmen than the Hereford, and the ex- 
tensive importations of it to this country have won 
it just as warm a place in the opinions of the beef- 
producers of America. Originally the Hereford’s 
color was red-brown, but within the last century that 
has been so changed by the introduction of white 
that the white face and white points now are the 
distinctive, invariable delineators of the breed, these 
setting off a rich red, which may be called, not in- 
aptly, a medium red. The Hereford is a beast for 
the butcher or for labor, as the cows of the breed 
are only indifferent milkers, and of use only as 
producers of stock. In its sphere the family 
answers admirably; it fattens promptly on food of 
ordinary quality, and its steers are in demand 
among graziers, because they are most valuable for 
service as draught animals, and will come to the 
shambles, after years of labor, in grand form, thus 
having rendered a double service to their owners. 


The earliest importation of Herefords to this 
State (or a very early one), was made by the Hon. 
Erastus Corning, about fifty years ago, when he 
founded the famous herd which is still a clear ex- 
ponent of the quality and characteristics of its 
race, on the grass land of Kenwood, near Albany. 
But since that day these cattle have been scattered 
broadcast through the land, and herds as beautiful 
and as valuable as any in England are now found 
grazing upon the prairies of the Western and 
Northwestern States, as well as upon the farms of 
the Middle and New England States. The typical 
points of the perfect Hereford are well shown in 
vur illustration presented above. 

The Hereford cow is greatly inferior to the males 
of her family in almost every particular, She is 
small and delicately made (thin when in ordinary 
condition), yet in her true place she is most de- 
sirable. She produces well, and when her breeder 
is ready to fatten her she shows him good capacity 
to gather fat and develop into beef at a rapid and 
most available rate. 

A Hereford’s face is pleasant and beautiful; its 
eyes are bright and full; its horns, in cows and 
oxen, are spreading and tapering; chest, full; 
loins, broad; depth at the heart, great ; long, wide 
quarters ; flesh, mellow ; ribs broad, standing flat 
and close on surface, thus giving a smooth, 
straight barrel. The meat is always in demand at 
market, and the trait the animal has to fatten 
early, gives it an advantage with the breeder who 
looks for quick returns, and does not desire to use 
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his steers as oxen before slaughtering. No breed 


is more beautiful at rest or while grazing, and ex- 
perience has proved the Hereford as valuable as it 
is agreeable to look upon. The recent fat stock 
shows in this country have newly demonstrated 
its greatness, and added to its widespread fame. 





Death of Noted Horses. 
—_—~<_. 

The year 1886 was a disastrous one for valuable 
horses. Death levied a heavy rate among them. 
A national loss was sustained when Dewdrop died, 
to be followed by Lizzie Dwyer, who was said to 
have been poisoned while at Chicago. Then King 
Fox and Silver Cloud were added to the dreary 
list ; these were shining lights among horses. The 
older horses were not spared. The Elmendorf 
Stud Farm, Kentucky, mourns Virgil, the sire of 
the great Hindoo and the still greater Tremont ; 
also imported Prince Charlie. To replace these 
sires, Kingcraft and Rotherhill were purchased in 
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England. They were shipped at Liverpool on the 
steamship Lake Superior, which reached New York 
Wednesday, December 22d, 1886. Kingcraft was 
complaining when put on board ; he grew rapidly 
worse, and died on the sixth day out, and was 
buried at sea. Asteroid, the rival of Kentucky, 
also died in 1886. Trotters seem to have been 
more fortunate. Magna Charta, the successful 
Michigan sire, died, Jeaving many worthy descend- 
ants, at the ripe age of thirty-four years. Of trot- 
ting youngsters lost, Lucy Frey gave most promise; 
she died from the effects of an accident while trot- 
ting at Buffalo. The four days’ sale at Lexington, 
Ky., opened well. On the first day prices ranged 
from $140 to $7,800, and values all through were 
regarded as satisfactory. The three American-bred 
stallions, Fonso, Hyder Ali and General Harding, 
sold respectively as follows: $7,800, $3,500, $2,100. 





ScueaRr.—While European governments are pay- 
ing bounties for the production of beet sugar, we 
are eutting off our maple groves. Don’t do it. 
Maple sugar and syrup still bring fair prices—not 
for use as every-day sugar, but as luxuries. Let 
us have all you can make, and let it be pure and 
full of the maple flavor. Sorghum is excelling 
beets in this country. With the best varieties and 
apparatus, every farmer can make sugar and syrup 
a profitable farm crop, even at present prices. The 
seed is valuable, and the stalks, after the juice is 
pressed out, are better than corn fodder for ensilage. 








What Becomes of the Calves Bred in 
New York State. 


—p—. 


These unfortunates are early doomed to the 
shambles ; their breeding is at haphazard. Most 
of them literally are not fit to live; those that 
reach maturity do not pay fortheirkeep. As dairy 
cows they are woful, and as scrub bulls they are a 
pest. Fancy stock takes care of itself. The usual 
dairyman breeds a calf, and the moment of its 
birth is regarded asinauspicious. Milk is all that 
is wanted, and the calf must be sold, even if it 
goes as Bob veal, when the market is over-supplied 
and prices are ruinously low. Lateron in the year 
grass-fed calves are sent forward, and frequently 
one cent and a half per pound is the market price. 
This wholesale slaughter seems to us a serious 
waste of food material. Beef to the consumer is 
high and price to the producer is low, still it 
would pay the dairymen of New York State to 
breed a better class of calves and to treat them 


better. The farmers of Pennsylvania largely sup- 
ply the live stock markets of Philadelphia and 
New York with the best meal-fed steers. This 
cannot be said of New York State, the beef cattle 
of which, with rare exceptions, are disgraceful to 
the owners, in that they show a lack of enterprise 
and a decline in quality. During the summer 
months as many as 10,000 calves are weekly mar- 
keted in New York City alone, and prices there are 
at two to five cents per pound, according to quality. 
These same calves weigh from 100 to 200 pounds 
and a trifle over, and for one that sells at five cer’s 
per pound fifty sell below four cents per pound, 
and the lowest rates are frequent. From these 
prices let the farmer deduct cost of freight and 
commission, and we opine his bank-book will not 
be much the fatter. Should the trade be second 
hand, and speculators collect droves in the county, 
the farmer will not do any better. The weekly 
average of beef cattle for the year 1856 is a little 
over 8,000 beeves ; the dressed meat would repre- 
sent considerably less. Now the cost of this beef 
goes out of the State, instead of which a portion of 
it could be retained were the dairy farmers of the 
State to save from premature slaughter some of 
their over-early victims, and to give heed to im- 
proving the quality of their breeding cows, Afew 
years of the unbroken use of thoroughbred bulls 
would effect this needed reform, and if Pennsyl- 
vania can compete, as she does, in New York with 
the herds of the great West, surely New York can 
successfully enter the field of commercial contest. 
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Getting Ready for Spring Work. 





It pays in various ways to procure seeds and 
implements that may be needed in spring as early 
in the season as practicable. Seedsmen’s cata- 
logues furnish interesting reading and study dur- 
ing the long winter evenings, but to one not ac- 
quainted with the merits of the various varieties 
enumerated in the long lists, it will be a bewilder- 
ing task to make a satisfactory selection. While 
some varieties possess highly desirable qualities 
under special treatment and in limited areas only, 
others partake of a more cosmopolitan character, 
and adapt themselves to varying treatments and 
climates. To aid our readers in making a selec- 
tion, we give herea list of well-tried standard varie- 
ties of vegetables that have given general satisfac- 
tion during last season: 

Asparagus.—Conover’s Colossal is the favorite. 
Argenteuil is no better, if as good, and it requires 
three to four years from sowing time till it be- 
comes fit to cut foruse. We cannot yet tell the 
value of ‘‘ Palmetto” in the North. 

Beans.—Among Bush Beans, Early Valentine and 
Mohawk are capital green-fleshed sorts, and Golden 
Wax, yellow-fleshed. Among Lima Beans, Dreer’s 
Improved for quantity is unsurpassed by any, and 
for earliness and quality Bliss’ Extra Early heads 
the list. Challanger and King of the Garden have 
large pods and large beans, but are not so prolific 
as Dreer’s. : 

Beet.—The Egyptian for summer and fall use, 
with some Long Smooth Blood for winter. Eclipse, 
a new Egyptian-like Beet, is a capital variety. 

Cabbage.—Early Jersey Wakefield for earliest, 
Early Summer next, Flat Dutch and American 
Drumhead for winter. For fall and winter, Drum- 
head Savoy, and Green Curled Scotch and Siberian 
Kale should also be included. 

Carrots.—For family use exclusively, Early Scar- 
let Horn and Half-long Stump-rooted. Besides 
the spring sowing, sow again early in July. 

Cauliflower.—Snowhball or Early Erfurt for early ; 
Early Erfurt, Algiers, or Lenormand’s for late. 

Celery.—White Plume from September till Christ- 
mas; Golden Heart for main crop, also London 
Red. 

Corn.—White Extra Early Marblehead for 
earliest; for main crop, Early Concord; for late, 
Stowell’s Evergreen. The varieties of Corn often 
behave very differently in different localities. 

Cucumbers.—Improved White Spine, or Tailby’s. 
Green Prolific for pickles. 

fgg Piant.—Early Long Purple for earliest ; New 
York Improved for main crop. 

LIeeks.—Large American Flag. 


Lettuces.--Tennis Ball for frames. Salamander 
and Deacon for general crop 
Musk Melons.—Surprise, early; Hackensack, 


main crop; Baltimore, new, but excellent. 

Water Melons.—Phinney’s Early and Cuban 
Queen. Ice Creamisthe most delicious, but white 
seeded. 

Okra.--New Dwarf Prolific. 

Onions.—Yellow Danvers, Wethersfield Large Red 
and Southport White Globe. 

Parsnips.—Long Smooth. 

Parsley.—Extra Moss Curled. 

Peas.—Improved Daniel O’Rourke, earliest ; 
Alpha, next ; Champion of England (needs brush- 
ing) for main crop. American Wonder is one of 
the best Dwarf Peas. If all are sown at one time, a 
gap of some three weeks will occur between Alpha 
and Champion, hence make two or three succes- 
sive sowings of Alpha, or include a sowing of Mac- 
Lean’s Advancer. 

Fepper.—-Bull Nose. 

Radish.—French Breakfast as a Turnip Radish, 
and Wood’s Early Frame as a Long Radish. Beck- 
ert’s, although late to mature, keeps in good con- 
dition longer than most varieties. Rose China for 
winter; sow it in August or September, according 
to locality. ; , 

Salsify and Scorzonera.—There is generally only 
one variety of each catalogued. The new Sand- 
wich Island Mammoth Salsify is considerably 








thicker and heavier, but not much longer, than the 
common one. 

Squash.—Summer Crook-neck and Bush Scal- 
loped for early ; Perfect Gem, later, and Hubbard 
for winter. 

Tomato.—Selected Trophy is a sure cropper, 
Acme a general favorite, and Livingstone’s Perfec- 
tion, large, bright and handsome. 

Turnip.—Purple Top Strap-leaf for summer ; also 
sown in August for lateruse. White French, one of 
the Ruta Bagas, is best for keeping through winter. 

Kohl-Rabi—A New Variety. 
eae 

Kohl-rahi, sometimes called the Turnip-rooted 
Cabbage, is a vegetable seldom seen in our private 
gardens, though it is quite common in the market, 
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THE BOHEMIAN KOHL-RABI, 


where it is mainly purchased by the Germans. It 
is in common cultivation throughout Northern 
Europe, not only in gardens but as a field crop, it 
being an excellent food for cattle—as valuable as 
Ruta-bagas, and more easily raised. Kohl-rabi is 
a variety of the Cabbage, in which the stem swells 
out to form asort of above-ground bulb, which, 
when young, is fleshy and tender, and regarded by 
many as superior to any variety of Turnip. The 
bulb of the older varieties is either globular, or 
strongly flattened above and below, being shaped 
like the early Turnips. There is a cluster of leaves 
above and aroot below. The bulb grows entirely 
upon the surface of the ground, and has been 
called the “‘ Above-ground Turnip.”? The exterior 
of the bulb is green, or in some of the varieties 
purple. If used before it gets too large, Kohl-rabi 
isa delicious vegetable, superior to any of the 
varieties of the Turnip. If allowed to get too old, 
it rapidly becomes filled with tough, string-like 
fibres, which render it quite uneatable, 

This form of the Cabbage is thought to have 
originated in Germany; at any rate it was first in- 
troduced into England from that country, no 
longer ago than 1837, where it soon took an import- 
ant place as a farm crop in some parts of that 
country. In several of the counties of England 
Kohl-rabi is regarded as superior to Ruta-bagas, or 
any other kind of Turnip, and the points in which 
it is superior are those which commend it to the 
attention of the farmer of this country. The great 
difficulty in the cultivation of the Ruta-baga is its 
susceptibility to drouth, which even in so moist a 
climate as that of England often greatly diminishes 
the yield. Another drawback is the many insects 
which attack and injure it. An eminent English 

















agricultural writer says of Kohl-rabi: “It is the 
bulb of dry summers.”” The greatest obstacle to 
the cultivation of root-crops in this country is the 
hot and dry summers, and farmers and dairymen 
should try Kohl-rabi, which looks like a root, but 
is not one, as a substitute. 

The catalogues give several varieties of Kohl-rabi 
differing in color and form of the bulb. We now 
present another new kind, the ‘‘ Bohemian.” Our 
correspondent, Mr, J. Pederson, in Denmark, sends 
us an engraving and a description of this new 
variety, from which we select the principal points. 
The engraving makes an extended description un- 
necessary. Its peculiar shape is quite unlike 
that of the older sorts, and in weight the bulbs are 
more than twice that of any others. This has pro- 
duced both green and purple sub-varieties. Mr, 
Pederson highly commends the use of Kohl-rabi 
for milch cows, stating that when fed in modera- 
tion it does not affect the taste of the butter. He 
also commends this variety as a table vegetable, 
for which use it should of course be taken while 
very young, before it becomes filled with fibres. 





A Troublesome Grass. 
ss 

The Couch or Quack Grass (Triticum repens), 
with several other names, is well known as a weed 
of agriculture. It takes possession of the soil by 
means of its long underground stems, often taken 
for roots, by means of which it spreads and occu- 
pies the soil, to the exclusion of all other plants. 
It does not appear to be generally known that 
there are several other grasses which, in one way 
and another, are annoying to the cultivator, and 
among them one which spreads in the same man- 
ner as the Couch-grass—by its underground stems. 
This grass is the Mexican Muhlenbergia (MJ/uhlen- 
bergia Mexicana), very common over a large portion 
of the country. Its rather slender above-ground 
stems, about two feet high, are branched, and 
grow in tufts; its general aspect is such that it 
has vften been mistaken for the Fowl Meadow 
Grass (Poa serotina). Animals are fond of it, and it 
might, perhaps, be utilized in cultivation. At 
present it is found in low grounds, and as a weed 
in cultivated fields and gardens. Its very slender 
root-stocks, or underground stems, are stiff and 
wiry, and a foot and more long. The tips of these 
stems are terminated by a very sharp point, which 
enables them to penetrate the soil very readily. It 
is not only the soil that they penetrate, for we 
have known them to push right through a potato, 
sometimes through several in succession, thread- 
ing them as if upon a string. A similar case is 
brought to our notice by Mr,C. L. Allen, of Long 
Island. He hada bed of Galtonia, better known 
as Hyacinthus candicans, a popular bulb, Upon 





ROOT-STOCK PENETRATING BULBS. 


lifting the bulbs last fall, it was discovered that 
this grass had invaded the bed, and that the sharp- 
pointed root-stocks had, in several instances, 
strung the bulbs together, as shown in the engrav- 
ing. From this instance, and tbat of the potato, 
it looks as if the stems were attracted to the bulbs 
and tubers. Though these stems are not roots, 
there is no doubt that a moist medium is more con- 
genial to them than a dry one. It is likely thata 
late drouth had rendered the soil so hard that it 
was less easy for the stems to penetrate it than 
to go through the bulbs, which are much softer. 
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Of the prominent men who died during 1886, Mr. 
Wilder’s name was specially familiar to our read- 
ers, inasmuch as he had been identified for a life- 
time with agricultural pursuits and the dissemina- 
tion of information regarding rural life. Colonel 
Wilder was born at Rindge, Cheshire County, N. H., 
September 22, 1798, and died at Dorchester, Mass., 
December 16th, 1886. During his early years he 
attended school and served as 














work of bis long and useful life. Among the other 
important labors in which Col. Wilder was active, 
should be mentioned the establishment of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, an institu- 
tion in which he was Senior Direcior, and the suc- 
cess of which was to him asource of great satisfac- 
tion. Col. Wilder was honorary and corresponding 
member of various European Horticultural Socie- 
ties, and was well known and greatly honored 
abroad. We have only enumerated a portion of his 
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He was oneof the most genial and accessible of 
men ; to love fruits and flowers was a sure passport 
to his favor, and he was never happier than when 
giving the results of his experience to others. 
Upon the occasion of his eightieth and of his eighty- 
fifth birthdays, banquets were given him, both of 
which were attended by the distinguished men of 
Boston in all walks of life. We close this brief ac- 
count of an eminent, well-rounded career, in the 
words of Governor Rice at the banquet on the oc- 

casion of his eighty-fifth birth- 





a clerk in a country store; === = 


then he removed to Boston 3 
and entered upon his career as SSS 
a merchant. He wasa partner $==== 
in several firms, and in that of 
Parker, Wilder & Co. was in 
business for fifty years, being 
the oldest commission mer- 
chant in domestic fabrics in 
Boston. Though he passed 
through various commercial 
crises, he never failed to meet 
his obligations. In 1882 he 
purchased an estate in Dor- 
chester, where he found relief 
from the cares of business in 
agricultural and horticultural 
pursuits. It is as a horticul- 
turist that he is best known to 
our readers, but be was in- 
terested in banks, insurance 
companies, and other business 
enterprises, besides being a 
member, and at length com- 
manding officer, of the cele- 
brated ‘‘ Ancient and Honora- 
ble Artillery.’ These and 
other honors did not divert 
Col. Wilder from agriculture 
and rural pursuits. He im- 
ported and cultivated upon 
his own grounds vast numbers 
of fruit trees and shrubs and 
ornamental plants, and was 
active in encouraging a love 


for horticulture, especially 
fruit-growing. Soon after the 
Massachusetts Horticultural 


Society was formed he became 
its President, and was to tne 
end of his life one of its active 
and most efficient members. 
He was President of many 
other societies, and held many 
other houorable positions. As 
President of the Norfolk So- 
ciety, Col. Wilder was active 
in establishing the State Board 
of Agriculture, of which he 
was first President, and was 
prominent in founding the 
State Agricultural College, of 
which he was Senior Trustee. 
In 1852, in pursuance of a cir- 
cular issued by him, a meeting 
of the prominent agricultur- 








day: ‘‘There is hardly a public 
: --, enterprise of the last three 
= - generations, scarcely a pursuit 
—— ' in life, or an institution of 
patriotism, discipline or chari- 
ty, that does not bear the 
signet of his touch, and feel 
the vigor of his co-operation. 
Why, sir, it may be said al- 
most with literal truth, that 
the trees which this great 
arborist has planted and cul- 
tivated and loved, are not 
more numerous than the evi- 
dences of his handiwork in all 
the useful and benificent de- 
partments of life, and all the 
flowers that shall grow to the 
end of time ought to bear 
fragrance to his memory.” 
—_——_ oo —— 


House-Plants and Water. 

Strange as it may seem, wa- 
ter is one of the greatest ob- 
stacles to the successful cul- 
ture of window plants, in 
giving too much as well as in 
giving too little. Plants want 
water and in just the right 
amount. What is the right 
amount can be learned by 
filling a pot with soil to within 
an inch of its top. Pour on 
water, and when what will has 
drained off and it no longer 
drips, the soil will contain just 
the right quantity of water. 
But all soils will not let the 
excess of water drain off thus; 
when filled with water, they 
hold it and remain as mud, in 
which no plant, save an aqua- 
tic, can grow. If it is inferred 
that such an impervious soil 
can be made into a porous one 

















ists from all parts of the coun- 
try was held at Washington, 
and the United States Agri- 
cultural Society was formed, 
inéluding a host of distin- 
guished men, who elected Col. Wilder its first Presi- 
dent. The Society promised to be of national im- 
portance, but its career was cut short by the out- 
break of the Civil War. In 1848, Col. Wilder, as 
President of the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety, issued a circular calling for a convention of 
fruit-growers, which was held in New York City in 
October of that year, and resulted in the formation 
of the American Pomological Society. He was 
chosen its first President, an office which he held 
continuously up to the time of his death. This 
Society comprises members from every State and 
Territory in the Union, and from the British Prov- 
inces. It is the most widespread association of 
its kind in the world, and the writer knows that 
Col. Wilder regarded its foundation as the crowning 








public services. He was married three times, his 
last two wives being sisters, and had in all eleven 
children. His domestic life was as peaceful as his 
public career was eminent. 

As to his personal characteristics, Col. Wilder 
possessed manly beauty in an eminent degree, as 
our portrait bears evidence. He showed but few 
indications of advancing age, but understood the 
art of growing old gracefully, in person and in 
manner. The signature given below the portrait 
is a fac-simile of one written by him ina letter to 
us but four days before his death. He had a re- 
markable memory, which time scarcely impaired, 
which was shown not only by the readiness with 
which he recalled the names of fruits, but in his 
remarkable recollection of the names of persons. 





by adding a sufficient quantity 
of sand, a good conclusion will 
have been reached. A close 
soil may be made a porous one 
by adding sufficientsand. The 
writer was once called upon to 
inspect some window plants 
that were growing in the 
wrong direction, in spite of 
careful watering. We found 
a large plant-stand in which 
was a collection of plants, in 
porcelain and other impervi- 
ous pots, each of them filled 
with liquid mud. The owner, 
though a fairly intelligent man, was astonished to 
learn that it was possible to water too much, and 
that he was killing his plants with kindness. Pots 
with ample drainage, and a soil made porous with 
sufficient sand, will prevent the evil of too much 
water. Still, plants may suffer from a lack of 
water. The window gardener finding that the 
surface of the soil in the pots looks moist, infers 
that no more water is needed and gives none, hence 
the plants suffer. The cause of this trouble is the 
same as that of over-watering; an impervious soil 
prevents the passage of water through it. Water 
is given, but it wets only a slight layer at the sur- 
face, it cannot pass downward and the roots may 
be suffering and dry, while the surface looks well. 
The remedy, as in the other case, is an open soil, 
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Q.URo BASKET. 








Clubs can at any time be increased by remit- 
ting for each addition the price paid by the original 
members ; or, a small club may be made a large one at 
reduced rates, thus: One having sent 5 subscribers and 
$6.00, may afterwards send 5 names more and $4.00, 
making 10 subscribers at $1.00 each; and so for any of 


the other club rates. Subscriptions can begin at any 
time, as every number of the paper is complete in itself. 





Bound Copies of Volume 45 (for 
1886), uniformly bound, in cloth, gilt backs, will be 
furnished at this office for $2. If sent by mail, $2.30. 
We can usually supply at same rate any of the pre- 
vious volumes, é. ¢., from volume 16 to 45 inclusive. 





Dwarf or Standard Fruit Trees. 
—A Koevend, Arapahoe Co., Col. The principal differ- 
ence between dwarfs and standards is, that the former 
bear earlier, and, on account of their being of smaller 
growth, may be planted closer together; they are there- 
fore especially adapted for small fruit gardens. For 
orchard culture on a large scale, standards are preferable. 





Good Words for North Carolina. 
—B. F. Trimmer, Columbia Co., N. C., writes us: “I 
came here from Pennsylvania three years ago, and find 
this a splendid farming and grass country ; no snow or 
mud here. There is plenty of marl and phosphate rock, 
and fine water; it is very healthy, and never gets very 
hot or cold.” 

Grasses for Low Lands.—W. L. 
Yantis, Jackson Co., Mo. A mixture of Redtop, or 
Herd’s Grass and Timothy, is probably best for land sub- 
ject to occasional overflowing. Ifthe land is dry enough 
in early spring to be worked, this is the best season for 
sowing, otherwise the latter part of Augustor early in 
September. Use ten to twelve quarts of each per acre, 
mellow the soil well, and roll it after sowing the seed. 





To Protect Young Pigs From Be- 


| 
} 





ing Chilled.—E. W. Davis, Oneida Co., N. Y., writes | 


us that when a litter of pigs is expected on a cold 
winter night he throws a blanket over the sow and slips 
the young ones under it as they see the light of the 
world. In afew minutes they will be dry and all right 
under theircover. More young pigs are lost from be- 
coming chilled at this period than at any othcr time, 
but by using a blanket as mentioned there isno diffi- 
culty in raising a litter of pigs. 





Remedy for the ‘* Blues. °’—J. M. 
Prayn, Wis., has found a valuable remedy, and ought to 
be a happy man. He writes us: ‘‘WhenI get the blues 
Igo home and play with the children a spell, read a 
while, and then go out and rub down the beautiful Short- 
horns I have been investing in last spring. I bought 
a bull and ten heifers a year old, for whichI paid an 
awful price, but with good care they may pay me back 
the interest on the investment.” We have no doubt 
that they will do this in good cheer and health of their 
owner, if not in money. 


Applying Lime to Land.—Park Ag- 
new, Alexandria Co., Va., has plowed under fifty bushels 
of lime per acre, on land which has not been in cultiva- 
tion for many years. He intends to re-plow in spring, 
and wishes to know whether it is best to apply more 
lime. We should have preferred to spread the lime after 
plowing, as it would have become more evenly dis- 
tributed through the soil. Plowing in spring will bring 
a@ good part of the lime to the surface again. If the 
ground is rich in vegetable matter, or a good dressing of 
yard manure is plowed under, more lime may be used in 
spring; otherwise the fifty bushels already applied will 
be sufficient. 

Best Time for Applying Manure. 
—R. H. Hills, Weld Co., Col., has forty loads of coarse 
horse manure which he wishes to apply to five acres of 
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best to plow it in in spring, or tolet it decompose a year. 
Without a knowledge of the crop that is to be planted, 
it is not easy to answer this question. On general prin- 
cipals, we should say use the manure in spring rather 
than lose its benefits an entire year. If properly piled 
up it will ferment during winter, and become consider- 
ably finer by spring. Manure is like money; if stored 
away instead of being invested when it brings a profit- 
able return, it is of not much benefit to its owner. 








The American Exhibition.—An in- 
teresting feature of this exhibition, to be held in Lon- 
don, England, during the coming summer, will be the 
loan collection of American hunting trophies, contrib- 
uted by English gentlemen, as an evidence of their 
friendly interest. A collection has already been secured 
that will probably prove the finest ever brought together. 
The gentlemen in charge express the hope that the col- 
lection may be enriched by fine examples from this coun- 
try. American sportsmen willing to Joan their trophies 
can obtain further information by addressing Col. Burnet 
Landreth, U.S. Director American Exhibition, 702 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 





Big Turkeys.—It is now in order to give 
accounts of the great weights of turkeys taken to mar- 
ket for Christmas dinners. The heaviest we nave yet 
heard from was one in Kentucky, which weighed, at 
eighteen months old, fifty-five pounds. This was of*the 
bronze sort, which we believe attains a greater size than 
any other known among us ; but we have no recollection 
of seeing one before reported weighing over forty-three 
pounds. We should doubt whether the flesh of these, 
like that of the large breeds of the barn-door fowl, could 
be as tender, juicy and luscious as those of medium size, 
still it may be the case,as with the Fall Pippin; al- 
though one of the largest of apples, it is among the best 
in delicacy and flavor. 

U. 8S. Military Academy.—Mrs. Wm. 
Smith, Fairfax Co., Va.—Each Congressional District 
and Territory, also the District of Columbia, is entitled 
to have onecadet at the Academy at West Point, the 
cadet tobe named by the representative in Congress, 
There are also ten appointmente at large, specially con- 
ferred by the President of the U.S. Appointments are 
usually made one year in advance of date of admission, 
and may be made either after competitive examination 
or given direct, at the option of the representative. Ap- 
pointees to the Military Academy must be between sev- 
enteen and twenty-two years of age, free from any in- 
firmity, and able to pass a careful examination in reading, 
writing, orthography, arithmetic, grammar, geography, 
and History of the United States. 





A. Silo Above Ground.—I, H. Levy, 
Middlesex Co., Mass., wants to try a silo in a small way, 
but as there are no stones on his farm, and brick is ex- 
pensive, he proposes to build one above ground, and de- 
sires to know how the air can be excluded sufficiently to 
prevent decomposition of the fodder within. Experi- 
ments conducted atthe Mass. Agricultural College, have 
shown that the best and cheapest form of a silocan be 
constructed by making a balloon frame of scantling, cov- 
ering it on the outside with matched boards, and lining 
it on the inside with two thicknesses of matched boards 
with a layer oftarred paper between them. This securcss 
a partially air-tight enclosure, and the surrounding dead- 
air space serves as a protection against frost. By satur- 
ating the boards and timbers with coal-tar, the duration 
of the structure will be much increased, 





Celebrating the Cayuse Ponies.— 
Carlos W. Shane, Clarke Co., Washington Ter., who has 


| had forty years’ experience with these ponies, writes us: 














land broken last fall, and desires to know whether it is 





**The Cayuse pony looks but a fair-sized colt alongside 
of an American horse. The color most prevailing is 
* calico,” as we term it here. A six-foot man can throw 
his right foot over thte back, and with a very slight exer- 
tion seat himself, his Jegs dangling to the ground, or 
nearly so. The Cayuse is a neat, trim and prettily built 
animal. Once gentled, he is quite a pet—a very fine 
horse for children and young ladies. Heis more slightly 
built than the Canadian pony, and is only alike in hardi- 
ness. He roams over his bunch-grass pastures, and is 
sound in body, fleet of foot, and full ofendurance. He 
becomes, like other horses, much attachod to his owner 
if kindiy treated. He trails his hair rope, and by slow 
steps may be approached and his rope picked up without 
any difficulty. In that he is the reverse of the mustang, 
as well as in size and general appearance. Taken from 
his home, which is, as his name is the index, the Cayuse, 
and, also, a more extensive region eas: of the Cascade 
range of mountains, I doubt if he would retain his pecu- 
liar qualities. In only one point are the Cayuses and 
mustangs alike: that is in their power of endurance. 

















Taller and larger than the Shetland, they are still so 
small that a boy or girl thrown from their backs could not 
be seriously hurt. They have so many good qualities 
that it might justify an effort to extend their use.” 





A **Worm’’? Described. — Chas. 8. 
Horton, Meigs Co., Ohio, sends us a description of a. 
‘“worm,” or caterpillar, captured in West Virginia, 
whichis 60 formidable in appearance that he wishes to 
know if it be an enemy tothe farmer. Ordinarily, it is 
impossible to recognize insects and plants from de- 
scriptions, but in this case the object is so well de- 
scribed that it is evidently the caterpillar of the Regal 
Walnut Moth, Ceratocampa regalis. The perfect insect 
is a large and beautiful moth. Its general color is olive, 
with yellow orange-red, and red markings. The cater- 
pillar is often five inches long and three-quarters of an 
inch through. It has towards the head several formid- 
able looking spines, and it appears, as a whole, to bea 
dangerous creature. But it is harmless and may be 
handled without fear. It feeds upon the walnut and 
hickory trees, upon which it leads a solitary life, enter- 
ing the ground in the fall, where it forms a chrysalis, 
from which it comes forth as a rare and beautiful moth 
in the spring. 





Florida Lands.—A correspondent, W. P. 
Parker, Washington Co., Fla., writes us: ‘Say to your 
readers that they will do well not to buy lands in Florida 
of land companies without seeing the lots or land offered. 
Many times One can homestead or enter Government 
land that is much more desirable than that the land com- 
panies or their agents offer. Many times they make 
statements thatare greatly exaggerated, and sometimes 
not true.” Our advice has always been, not to purchase 
Jand anywhere without first seeing it. Where several in 
a community propose to change their residence to thé 
South or West, it will bea good outlay of money to send 
one of their number, a clear-headed, practical man, to in- 
spect the lands itis proposed to purchase, Breaking up 
and beginning anew has of necessity many hardships, 
which may be cheerfully borne if the land and location 
are good, but if one is located where no amount of 
labor will bring good returns, the case is hopeless. 
Make no change blindly, but inspect the Jand with 
your own eyes, or those of so‘ne trusted friend and 
neighbor. 

Very Hard Water.—Chas. 8. Horton, 
Meigs Co., Ohio, sends specimens of the crust that 
forms upon the interior of his tea-kettle. With such a 
specimen it is hardly necessary to say that the water is 
“very hard.’’ Our correspondent wishes to know the 
nature of the crust thus formed. Cuarbonate of lime, or- 
limestone, is very common in the soil and consequently 
in water; this, while not soluble in ordinary water, ie 
very soluble in water which contains carbonic acid. 
When water containing limestone, held in solution by 
means of carbonic acid, is heated, the carbonic acid is 
driven off, and the limestone it held in solution is de- 
posited. This is what has taken place in the tea-kettle 
referred to. When the water was heated, the carbonic 
acid wag driven off, and the carbonate of lime it held in 
solution was deposited upon the interior of the kettle, 
the crust increasing in thickness the longer the kettle 
was used. Our correspondent calls attention to the 
shining particles upon the inner surface of the crust. 
When the carbonate of lime is deposited slowly, it is in 
the form of small crystals, and it is the faces of these 
crystals that appear as ‘* shining particles.” 





Loss of Cud.—Joe W. Lee, Cook Co., 
Ill,, asks us: ** What isan animal's cud? Can they Jose 
it, thus making it necessary to have it gathered again 
by means of salt-pork or any other agency?’ Both 
sheep and cows are ruminating animals, or, in other 
words, they ruminate or chew theircud. The peculiar 
arrangement of the digestive organs of these animals 
make it necessary todo this. When they take their food 
itis very indifferently masticated, and taken in this con- 
dition at once to the so-called first stomach, where it re- 
mains awhile to soften, the water which the anima) 
drinks passing directly to the second stomach. When 
the first stomach is done with the food, it passes to the 
second stomach, after which it is brought up in moderate 
quantities from time to time, to be reduced by mastica- 
tion. The constant motion of the second stomach rolle 
up the food into balls at the same time it is softening it, 
and these are the balls or “*cud”’ which the animal brings 
up tochew. When the food has been thus reduced, it is 
swallowed and passes directly into the third stomach, 
remaining there a short time, and then goes to the fourth, 
where it is digested. Ifa cow loses her cud the stomach 
is out of order, and the proper way to restore it is 
to restore the cow to healthfulness, not by applying 
mechanical or other means to help her to regain it. 
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Standard Roses.—P. A. Henning, Good- 
hue Co., Minn. Standard or Tree Roses are produced 
py budding the variety desired on a stem of Manetti 
stock, the common Dog Brier of Europe. This is a favor- 
ite manner of growing roses in Europe, but ‘in our dry 
climate, with its sudden changes and extremes of tem- 
perature, standards have never met with much success. 


Agricultural Schools.—E. A. Dubo, 
Cuyahoga Co., Ohio. Nearly all of the older States have 
an Agricultural School, or College, as it is called. For 
many reasons it is better for one to attend the college in 
his own State. In some States students from outside 
its limits are charged a fee for tuition, while those from 
within the State are admitted free. How thts is in your 
own State you can learn by addressing the President of 
the College at Columbus. 

Hens Eating Their Eggs.—Mrs. A. L. 
Daniells, Jefferson Co., Ind. This objectionable habit 
is generally developed in fowls that do not have enough 
variety in their food, especially when confined in a small 
yard, where they cannot scratch. Broken oyster-shells, 
bone-meal, and a variety of food should begiven. Anest 
may be so arranged that the egg, when laid, rolls at once 
out of sight and reach of the hen; but unless the bird is 
of special value, the sarest and most expeditious way to 
stop her from eating her eggs is to kill her. 








Filling for Ice-House.—James Loynd, 
Davis Co., Utah, desires to know whether there is no 
other filling material for an ice-house but sawdust. Any 
material that does not readily conduct heat may be used 
for filling the double walls ofan ice-house, and for pack- 
ing around the ice. Cut straw serves an excellent pur- 
pose ; chaff, forest leaves, tanbark, marsh hay, coarse 
charcoal powder, and other substitutes may be used in- 
stead, but whatever the material used may be, it is of the 
utmost importance that it should be perfectly dry. 





Inter-State Agricultural Conven- 
tion.—The Governor of the State of Louisiana has 
issued a call fora convention in the interest of stock- 
raising, dairying, fruit-growing, and general agriculture, 
to be held at Lake Charles, La., on the 22d, 23d, and 24th 
of February, 1887. All agricultural, horticultural, dairy- 
ing and live-stock associations are invited to send dele- 
gates. For full information in regard to the convention 
address the Secretary, Mr. 8. A. Knapp, Lake Charles, La, 


The Audubon Society.—This excellent 
Society, organized barely a year ago, has already nearly 
20,000 enrolled members, and {ts influence has made 
itself felt in many sections. There is no expense con- 
nected with membership in the Audubon Society, which 
is laboring solely to educate people to appreciate the 
value of our birds to the country at large. The Society 
wants a local Secretary in every town in the land. In- 
formation as toits methods and plans may be had by 
addressing the Audubon Society, 40 Park Row, New York. 





Peas tor Fodder.—c. G. Miller, Carbon 
Co., Wyoming Ter. Pea-vines are an excellent fodder 
for cows. The preparation for the crop is about the 
same asfor wheat. Unless the soil is already rich, a lib- 
eral dressing of manure should be plowed under. The 
peas may be sown broadcast and covered with a harrow 
or cultivator, or in drills farenough apart to admit the 
cultivator between them, The crop is harvested by 
mowing and gathering with a horse-rake. They will, no 
doubt, do well in your climate, when sown as early as 
the ground can be worked. 

Save the *‘*Odds and Ends.’’—J. I. 
Mills, Floyd Co., Ga., writes us: ‘tI have learned, I 
think thoroughly, the lesson that we of the South find so 
difficult of comprehension, that it is the saving of the 
*odds’and enda,’ the utilization of the unconsidered 
scraps, that makes the. difference between bare living 
and comfort for people who depend exclusively upon the 
soil for their support.” Any one who has learned this 
most important lesson may well be congratulated on his 
achievment; but it is not only in the South that it is 
difficult to learn; there is no farming community any- 
where on our continent where the schoolmaster is not 
needed to teach how to save the “ odds and ends.” 





Jumping Horses. — ‘Jumping horses 
can be cured in a very simple manner, which we discov- 
ered and put into practice on one of the worst jumpers 
ever born. It was merely punching small holes in the 
tip ends of the ears, and then fastening the ears back 
along the neck to the mane, The horsecan then be 
turned out to pasture with a reasonable assurance of 
fluding him there when wanted, as a horse cannot jump 








without throwing his ears forward. Piercing the ears 
of a horse does not hurt him a whit more than does the 
piercing of the ladies’ ears for ear-rings hurt them.” — 
[This idea is quite a novel one, and we will let our read- 
ers determine whether to try it or not.—Eb.] 


Reducing Horns and Hoots.—Chas. 
H. Greenleaf, Preston Co., W. Va., has the refuse froma 
slaughterhouse, and grinds the bones for agricultural pur- 
poses, but wishes to know how to reduce the horns and 
hoofs, which do not grind readily, and also if they are 
valuable for fertilizing. The horns and hoofs make very 
valuable manure, but are usually worth more to the glue 
manufacturers than they are to the farmers for manure, 
However, where circumstances are such that they cannot 
be profitably disposed of, they can readily be reduced 
either by using acids, which is the quickest method, or 
they can be putin a hogshead with, first, a layer of un- 
leached wood ashes about three or four inches thick, then 
a layer of horns and hoofs, then another layer of ashes, 
and so on until the cask is full, completing the work with 
ashes onthetop. Keepconstantly moistened with water, 
and the mass will soon be reduced. Hot, fermenting 
manure will serve the same purpose as ashes, though the 
process of reduction is not so quick. If manure is used, 
make alternate layers in the barnyard of manure and 
hornsand hoofs, keeping the pile moistened to prevent 
fire-fanging. 


Feeding Oil-Meal.—S. D. Mathews, 
Martin Co., N. C., writes us: ** Will you be go kind as to 
tell me the difference, if any, between oil-meal and lin- 
seed oil-meal, and what is the right quantity to give a 
milch cow? Also, please state how often it should be 
fed and the cost, as well as whether it.is good for cows in 
milk?*’ The seeds of cotton, flax or rape contain a 
large quantity of oil, from thirty to thirty-five per cent., 
and have considerable commercial value. After the oil 
is expressed (the hydraulic press removing all of the oil 
buta small percentage), the residuumis valuable for stock 
food, containing the albuminoids, most of which remain 
in the cake after expressing the oil. The oil-cake of 
commerce is mostly from cotton or flaxseed, either of 
which is valuable as stock food, the latter being consid- 
ered most desirable. As it is a highly concentrated 
food, it must be fed intelligently and in moderate quan- 
tities, about a pint of the meal to each animal at a feed, 
and mixed with other and soft food, being the quantity 
generally used by breeders. An occasional feed of it, in 
the same way, to horses, will be found desirable, as it 
will not merely put them in better flesh, but will give 
them a nice, bright and glossy coat. It will, when prop- 
erly fed, increase the flow of milk, but feeding it too lib- 
erally will induce a tendency to fat. Some persons feed 
the flax and cotton-seed in its original form, but it is 
more profitable to sell the seed and buy the oil-meal. 
Aside from the profitableness ofit, the seed is too rich in 
oil to be desirable asa stock food. 





The Manure Pile. — “Subscriber,” of 
Wheeling, West Va., asks us to give ‘‘the best way for 
caring for the manure pile, to get the best results.’” He 
wishes to use the manure on his lawn, and he asks: 
‘*When is the best time of the year to spread it on the 
lawn, and should it be old and well rotted, or isthe new 
the best for the fawn?” We infer that he has had little 
experience in the management and use of manure. To 
answer his last question first: New, unfermented manure, 
should never be applied toa lawn. Aside from its in- 
ferior fertilizing qualities, it will introduce innumerable 
seeds of weeds, which will be the source of great annoy- 
ance. To treat the manure pile in the best manner, it 
should, especially if small, be under cover. A shed or 
mere roof will answer to keepit from being drenched 
with rain. Fermentation goes on within the pile, de- 
composing and breaking up all the coarse portions and 
rendering soluble that which was not so before. This 
fermentation is attended by heat, which may so increase 
that the manure instead of fermenting will burn, not 
with aflame, but the interior of the pile will be charred, 
and show signs of having been overheated. The interior 
of the heap should be warm enough for fermentation to 
go on, but not so as to burn, When steam is seen to 
issue from the heap, itis getting too hot ; but a surer 
test is, to thrust a stick, like an old hoe-handle, into the 
center of the heap. If this, when pulled out, is hotter 
than the hand can bear, the manure is too hot. Tocheck 
this heat, the pile must be “ turned over;” that is, anew 
pile made, close by, from the former one. In making 
the new pile, take care that the manure that was at the 
outside of the former one is at the center of the new one. 
Should the new pile show signs of overheating, the turn- 
ing and remaking must be rcpeated, and this as often as 
necessary. In the end, the manure will bea fine, black, 
homogeneous mass, in the best possible condition for 
any crop, For the lawn, apply whenever it is convenient. 








Animal Ailments. 
ig 
Impaction of the Large Intestines in the 
Horse. 


This condition usually results from over-feeding, es- 
pecially when the animals lack exercise. Grain fed in 
excessively large quantities to make up for the lack of 
quality, or any substances containing an excess of wood 
fiber, are a very common cause. Insufficiency of water 
may produce the same results. The impaction of the gut 
may have lasted several days before the animal gives any 
signs of distress; it is therefore all the more necessary 
to recognize the condition as early as possible. The 
onset of the complete obstruction of the gut may be 
marked by a severe colic (more often by the o¢currence 
of slighter colic attacks) just after the meals, taking place 
for one or twodays. The position of the horse is in 
itself characteristic; the animal will stand with fore- 
legs stretched forward and hind-legs backward ; from the 
pressure of the mass on the bladder, there will be fre- 
quent attempts to void its contents. The horse wil) 
paw the ground or kick at his belly, be very uneasy, 
lying down and rising again frequently. Wind and small 
masses of dung are passed from the bowels at short in- 
tervals. The condition is easily made out by the physi- 
cal signs, which are always present, These are marked 
fullness and tension on the right side of the belly ; if the 
hand, which must be thoroughly oiled, be inserted grad- 
ually into the last gut, the hard, impacted mass can be 
generally felt; when this is done there can be no error 
as to the cause of the trouble. The treatment depends 
entirely on the severity of the impaction, and the length 
of time it has lasted. In mild cases, at the onset, a laxa- 
tive diet of soft bran mashes and two ounces of Glau- 
ber’s salts given daily will usually suffice. In the more 
obstinate cases and those which have lasted some days, 
laxatives must be given cautiously for fear of rupturing 
the gut above the seat of obstruction. Give frequent in- 
jections of soap and warm water, and administer aloes by 
the mouth in doses of one-half ounce, not to be repeated 
under twenty-fonr hours, and then in half doses. To re- 
lieve the flatulence give peppermint; for the pain, ex- 
tract of Hyoscyamus in one-drachm doses, rub, and 
make hot applications totheabdomen. There is nothing 
lost by taking two or three days in which to move the 
bowels, but much harm may be done by injudicious 
haste. After the bowels have been cleared, soft feed 
should be given for some time, with such tonics as 
quinine (20 grains), and nux vomica (10 grains). These 
must not be kept up for more than a week or ten days. 


Indigestion in Calves, 


This is often brought on by too much and too rich 
milk, irregular feeding, long fasting, and where the 
mother is getting poor food and water. It is common 
where the calves are fed from the pail and are given 
pure milk. The most prominent symptoms are colicky 
pains, diarrhea, constipation, vomiting, staring coat, 
and emaciation. The best remedy in this, as in many 
other disorders, isto remove the cause. Feed at regular 
intervals three or four times a day, give alkalies and 
acids—alkalies after feeding, and acids before. Lime- 
water may also be given with good effect; if tympanites 
should set in give charcoal or ammonia, 


Wind-Galls. 


Small round swellings, appearing on the sides of the 
tendons of the foot, are familiarly known as wind-galls 
or puffs. Their origin is sometimes obscure, though 
generally they can be traced to some sprain or severe 
over-exertion. The affection is merely local, and con- 
sists in an inflammation of the small sac or dursa, inter- 
posed at all points where tendons play over prominent 
bony points. The sac becomes distended by fluid 
poured out during the acute inflammation. This may 
become hard or gradually re-absorbed again; usually, 
however, it remains in a fluid state, varying in its density 
in different cases. Simple wind-galls may often be made 
to disappear by continuous pressure made upon them. 
This is readily effected by placing a small pad over the 
swelling, and bandaging it in position. The pressure 
should be exerted for one or two hours twice a day the 
first day, and increased the same length of time each 
succeeding day, until the dressing can be left in place 
all the time. Should any signs of inflammation occur, 
the bandage must at once be removed. This method is 
tedious and may require a month or two to effect a cure. 
Another metliod recommended by some veterinarians is 
to draw off the fluid by means cf a hypodermic syringe. 
and then inject into the sac a weak solution of iodine 
or carbolic acid, in the proportion of one part acid to 
five parts of water. Where the puffs are of recent 
origin, counter-irritation by means of iodine, or astring- 
ents, as a saturated solution of alum, applied externally, 
has frequently succeeded in causing them to disappcer- 
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The Cotswold Sheep. 
i 

This long-wooled breed, of which we present an 
illustration, depicting its present most perfect type, 
has been famous for many centuries in the land of 
its production. Before the time of Henry VIII. the 
Cotswold gave words to the poets’ voices, and 
Drayton, poet of the bluff and marital monarch’s 
reign, sang the family in his peculiar, though very 
charming strain : 


**'T’ whom Sarum’s plaine gives place, tho’ famous for its 


Yet hardly doth the tythe our Cotswold’s wealthy locks; 

Tho’ Leinster him exceed in fineness of her ore, 

Yet quite he puts her down for his abundant store ;"’ 

and long before, by expressed royal permission, 

Cotswold wool was exported to Spain, and, a little 

later, the sheep itself followed to the then mighty 

land of the Hidalgos. 

Originally the Cotswold was a singularly coarse, 
Jarge-boned breed, but as it then existed it is now- 
a-day’s unknown, the places of the earliest being 
supplied by the presence 
of a new and better 
race, produced by cross- 
ing with the Leicesters, 
until it is necessary, 
aiming at the accuracy 
of expression, to speak 
of the family rather as 
the Improved Cotswold 
than as the Cotswold, 
pure and simple. As 
first’ known upon the 
hilly lands of its nativ- 
ity, bordering upon the 
famous river,than which 
none in England is more 
beautiful—the Wye—the 
Cotswolki was a leggy -:: 
beast, much taller than 
its improved descend- 
ant, inclined to be “‘slab- 
sided,’ and to a defici- 
ency in the forequarters; 
but if to-day it is smaller 
than of old, its mutton 
yield is greater, and it 
keeps more easily and in 
greater number to the 
space. The wool return 
then was large, that of 
the carcass small; now 
wethera of eighteen 
months average nineteen 
pounds to the quarter, 
returning seven pounds 

of wool (unwashed), and 
at two years twenty-five 
pounds to the quarter, 
with a quantity of inner 
fat, and a fleece not be- 
low a weight of nine pounds. It is a great sheep in 
combination, weighty and large of body, rich and 
full of fleece, with such fineness of the latter as to 
afford a valued material to the manufacturer, while 
the former serves the butcher exceptionally well. 

In this country the Cotswold is a favorite, as in 
its own. Texan herders employ its blood forgrad- 
ing up the stock emanating from the Merino-Mexi- 
can cross, and the shepherds of Colorado use it in 
like manner, producing a hardier and more fertile 
breed than the Merino grade, and improving the 
quality of the mutton many fold. Cotswold rams, 
to serve these very desirable purposes, have come 
in from the Atlantic States to the central portions 
of the Rocky Mountain region, and thence, and 
from New Zealand and Australia importations 
have sought Oregon and Washington Territory, 
which, in turn, have been sources of supply to 
Montana, Idaho and Wyoming. 

The ideal sheep of the North Pacific slope is a 
short-jointed, sound-bodied, even-fleeced animal, 
without horns or deep wrinkles; vigorous, docile, 
easy to be herded, and capable of enduring rigor- 
ous weather. The fleece should be charged witha 
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plentiful supply of yolk, to defend it from the 
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cold, but not to be overloaded with gum. 


sheep are an economical possession, will do well 
in greate: numbers to one flock and on winter 
pasturage than larger ones can, and yield a heavier 
clip in proportion to their live weight, Besides, the 
flock owner gets more scoured wool to weight of 
fleece than if the sheep were of heavier frame, 
and the fleeces gummier and more yolky. The 
wethers of this description keep in good order for 
muttons upon pasturage which could not support 
those of a larger type in fair condition; their flesh 
is sweet, firm, and delicious, suitable to all tastes. 
Such an animal results from crossing the grade 
Merino with the improved Cotswold. We have 
remarked that the Cotswold of to-day is not that 
of the time of Henry VIII. or of Drayton’s day, but 
an improved animal, and this is strictly the fact; 
but some half century ago breeders began a return 
from the Leicester-Cotswold to the ancient type; 
nevertheless the race is changed greatly from its 
original condition. The modern Cotswold is larger 
than the new Leicester, and their wool lies close 
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upon the body. Its staple measures six to eight 
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inches, and has a weight of seven to eight pounds 
to the fleece. The sheep are hardy, almost invariably 
of strong constitution, and the ewes are prolific, 
good mothers and good nurses, and their lambs are 
covered early in life with a close, warm fleece. 
This race, after having been subject for many 
years to the influences which Bakewell exerted, 
and thus compelled to yield to the superiority of 
the new Leicesters, now contests fairly with the 
latter in the markets and at the shows. Those 
characteristics which have given it so firm a foot- 
hold in the West.and Northwest are its hardiness, 
its fecundity, its good motherhood, and its herding 
quality. 





TAKE CARE OF YouR WINTER GRAIN.—Grain 
fields that have been bare and exposed to high, 
dry winds will be greatly benefited by a top-dress- 
ing of fine earthy compost, such as scds, head- 
lands, peak and muck make, when riled up with 
When this is 
wanting any top-dressing will be found of value 
(even top soil or sand), and then, as soon as the 


ground is fit, it should be rolled to reset the plants. 


If water stands on the fields draw furrows to let it 








off as soon as the ground softens. The last of the 
month or first of March, and on a light snow, sow 
timothy and clover, or orchard grass and clover. 
Pastures may be sowed with clean, white clover. 
It is dangerous to sow most other kinds of grass 
sed for fear of weeds. In rolling, as above recom 
mended, it should never be done until the soi! is 
dry. If it is muddy, the grain will be injured in- 
stead of benefited by the operation. 





Feeding Sheep. 
STEPHEN POWERS. 
— 

After all that most careful scientific investigators 
may ascertain for our guidance, there is nothing 
equal in value to actual experience—what might be 
called the testimony of the sheep. M. Moll, a 
noted French writer, thinks fine-wooled sheep 
reach their best estate in the region of the vine and 
the mulberry. In America I would substitute for 
this the latitude adapted to Indian corn. This is 
to the Western farmer 
what the turnip is to 
the English shepherd. 
My experience for years 
in feeding sheep on fod- 
der (which is better 
every way than fodder- 
corn, except for nursing 
ewes), has given me the 
highest opinion of its 
value for this purpose. 
The silk- worm - like 
closeness with which 
they pick every shred of 
the foliage from the 
canes obviates the neces- 
sity of cutting the stalks, 
which is an operation 
of dubious protitable- 
ness with the coarse 
Western corn. Besides 
that, fodder has a most 
admirable effect on the 
respiratory and circula- 
tory systems. A horse 
may often be cured of a 
mild case of heaves by 
ihe substitution of fod- 
der for hay in his man- 
Thus, by quicken- 
ing and stimulating the 
circulation, fodder is 
better feed than hay for 
increasing the wool pro- 
duct. It is more laxae 
tive than timothy or 
any other hay, except 
clover. A perfect ration 
for sheep should include 
at least one daily feed 
of bright fodder; it is far preferable to rye and 
(bearded) wheat straw, the beards of which are liable 
to cause great irritation to the coats of the stomach. 

One winter I fed a flock of two hundred and 
twenty-five young sheep, mostly yearlings, one 
bushel and a half of shelled corn and eighteen 
bundles of fodder per day. With arun of two or 
three hours a day on an old sod, they wintered 
remarkably well. The current local price for 
fodder is ten cents a shock of eighty hills. Planted 
in rows three fect ten inches apart, there would be 
thirty-three and four-fifths shocks to the acre. 
Four bundles make a shock. The fodder on an 
acre is worth $3.38. The flock consumes forty-five 
cents’ worth per day. Of corn, at forty cents a 
bushel, they require sixty cents’ worth per day. 
They are fed, say, four and a half months (this will 
allow for the diminished ration at the beginning 
andend of the season). This will make their 
winter’s supply of fodder cost $60.75, aud their 
corn $81; total, $141.75. This flock would have 
required three hundred pounds of hay per day, 
which, at $10 a ton, would be worth $1.50. Against 
this, the daily ration of fodder and corn cost $1.05. 
The best and most economical way to employ 
wheat straw for sheep is in connection with fodder. 
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Berkshire Swine. 
<> 
Berkshires are among our oldest established 


breeds of swine, and are more generally bred, especi- 
ally in this country, than any other, The reason for 


this is evident when we consider their many desir- | 


able qualities, prominent among which is the large 
amount of lean meat they furnish in proportion to 
fat. A peculiarity with all dark-skinned breeds of 
swine, and which is possessed in an eminent degree 
by the Berkshires, is their almost complete frec- 
dom from skin diseases and their ability to stand 





BERKSHIRE BOAR, 
Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


climatic changes. We know of no breed which 
will do equally well in all sections of our country 
like the Berkshire, and in a!l the large droves of 
hogs which come to the markets of our chief cities 
we find the Berkshire blood predominating, prov- 
ing that farmers and breeders find it profitable to 
use the blood liberally in breeding. 

When the fashion in swine breeding inclined 
largely to Berkshires, many breeders bred with a 
view to make an attractive animal, too frequently 
at the expense of more desirable economic points, 
and weakly stock was the consequence. But since 
the breeding of Berkshires has settled down toa 
regular business basis, they have developed into 
strong, vigorous and healthy animals, capable of 
producing large and fine litters. A choice Berk- 
shire should be very heavy in ham; the body 
should be broad and deep and of fair length, the 
legs short, strong and well set under, the head 
moderately short, occasionally dish-faced and 
heavily jowled, with small and “ prick’ or upright 
ears. The skin should be black, soft and fairly 
covered with straight black hair. A woolly pig is 
not at all desirable. The feet, a mark on the face 
and the end of the tail should be white, to meet 
the requirements of the standard set down for 
them by prominent breeders. Our illustrations 
give a good idea of the typical features of the 
modern Berkshire. 


—— 


Feeding Work Horses in Winter. 
- ee _ 


It is not a good plan to feed farm horses muck 
grain during the winter, when they have little 
If put to labor, give them the usual 
feed; but when not at work, one-fourth of the 
amount of grain given during the busy season is 
enough. Of course, they must have all the good 
stover they wish. Horses do not need much grain 
at this season; and if given it, they do not have 
brisk appetites for it in spring, and likely will soon 
refuse to eat the amount of grain they need to keep 
them in good condition at hard work. If, how- 
ever, the horses are fed almost altogether on 
stover during the winter, they will not refuse 
grain when put to work. Inaction is more apt 
than the severest exertion to produce indigestion ; 
and if the horses are fed rich food during the 
winter, they are apt to meet the spring in poor 
condition. The necessary animal heat and fat 
can be made from stover. A mixture of straw, 


| 
| 





clover, hay and corn fodder makes an excellent | 
food for horses in winter. Ifany grain is fed it 
may well be corn, reserving the oats until the work 
season. The horses must be fed as regularly and 
carefully in winter as when they are at work. It 
will not do to give them heavy feeds one day, 
when the weather is pleasant, and scant feeds, 
later than usual in the morning and earlier in the 
evening, the next day, because the weather is 
severe. As for salting, the best plan is to keep 
salt always in a small compartment in one corner 
of the feed-box. If the horses are fed and watered 


regularly, given comfortable shelters, kept clean, 
supplicd with salt, and given a teaspoonful of 
clean wood ashes in their feed every other day, 
they will not need condition powders. Whenever 
aman resorts to condition powders, he convicts 
himself of bad management of his horses. 


—_— 


Salicylic Acid in Diseases of Animals. 


DR. H. ENDEMANN, 
> 


Since the value of salicylic acid in the treatment 
of diseases of man was fully established, about ten 
years ago, its use by veterinarians has been com- 
menced, and its value, even in this field, has now 
been put above doubt. This information is not 
given with a view to render the services of skilful 
veterinary physicians unnecessary—for in all seri- 
ous affections their aid should be invoked as 





speedily as possible—but for the reason that, in all 





of a drachm three times a day. In cases of croup 
one-quarter of a drachm is given every two hours, 
the salicylic acid to be dissolved in about three- 
quarters of a pint of hot water. If the pigs pos- 
sess yet sufficient desire to feed, the salicylic acid 
may be given in sour milk. In cases of pox each 
two pigs receive about one-twelfth of a drachm, 
dissolved in four ounces of hot water, per day. 

In cases of anthrax among cattle, salicylic acid 
solution (one part of salicylic acid dissolved in 400 
parts, by weight, of lukewarm water) is used for 
cleansing inflamed portions several times during 
the day. The hoofs, especially the crown, are 
powdered with a mixture of salicylic acid and tale. 

Swill-fed cattle are subject to many diseases, 
especially diarrhcea and inflammation of the udder. 
An inflamed udder should be washed with a solu- 
tion of salicylic acid—one part in 1,000 parts. Cows 
frequently, before dropping their calves, are 
troubled with diarrhea ; by giving the cows about 
one-quarter of a drachm of salicylic acid per day, 
the diarrhea is stopped, and the dropping of the 
ealf can thereby often be prevented. Sucking 
calves, which are troubled with diarrhea, are given 
about one-eighth of a drachm of salicylic acid, 
dissolved in warm water, per day. Thecow is like- 
wise dosed with about one-quarter of a drachm 
per day. Ifthe diarrhoea in the calf has ceased, it 
is only necessary to continue the doses of the 
mother for some time. 

One part of salicylic acid dissolves slowly in 450 
parts of water of sixty degrees Fahrenheit, and at 
ounce in twenty parts of boiling water. The eolu- 
tions should be made in wooden or earthen vessels, 
and for stirring a wooden spoon should be used, 
since a salicylic acid solution in contact with iron 
assumes at once a more or less deep violet color; 
this does not interfere with the action of the acid, 
however. 

Of late, the oil of wintergreen has been frequent- 
ly used in the place of other salicylic acid com- 
pounds, and is preferred by many to salicylic of 
soda or salicylicacid. With many persons this has 
become a regular household remedy. 


EGGs ARE PROFITABLE AT ALL SEASONS.—Eggs 
are higher in winter because the cost of pro- 
duction is greater at that season; but though 
eggs may be lower in price during the summer, 
yet they give a profit, however, unless selling 
at a point too far distant from market to allow of 
favorable opportunities in prices. But in summer 
the conditions for laying are more favorable, and 
the number of eggs secured are greater. The fowls 
require less attention, can pick upa portion of their 








BERKSHIRE SOW. 
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food, while that which may be fed them is pro- 


such cases where a surgeon is not speedily at hand, 


the farmer may do his best to battle disease in his | 


stock until a surgeon can be obtained, and like- 
wise to make him a better assistant. 

Among the diseases to which pigs are subject, the 
following have been successfully treated by salicy- 
lic acid : Run-around, croup or wildfire, and pox. In 


| 


the first-nathed disease fhe largest doses are re- | 


quired. On 


two or three hours. 


the first day, from one-half to one | 
drachm five times during the day; that is, every | 
On the second day, one-half | 


cured at less expense. Be the advantages what 
they may, at any season of the year, it requires but 
a few moments consideration on the part of the 
farmer to be convinced that eggs bring better 
prices, compared with cost of production, than any 
other articles on the farm, and especially is this 
the case when it is considered that while the hens 
may be fed liberally, yet the labor bestowed on 
them, compared with other stock, is very slight, 
and for that reason they are always profitable. 
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A Not-Patented Double Saw Handle. 


> 


In cross-cutting or sawing timber in the woods 
or at the farmer’s wood-pile, it is the exception 


to find on the Pacifie Coast two men, 


one 


at each end, operating the saw, as is the com- 


mon practice in the Eastern States. 


riding on the other end of the saw. 


on cross-cut saws. 


Cass, Whatcom Co., Wash. Ter. It may 


mand he has over the working of the implement. 








DOUBLE SAW HANDLE. 


There are several patent double handles in use in 
the Territory, but the above (not patented), answers 
the purpose very well. 


A California Gully Fence. 


Our illustration represents a gully fence or gate 
which is in common use in some parts of the 
Pacific Slope. It is particularly adapted to the 
gulches of the foot-hills and the irrigating ditches 
of the plains. The whole gate swings freely by 
the upper pole, the ends of which rest in large 
holes in posts on either bank, or in the cross of 
stakes. The upright pieces may be made of split 
picket or sawed lumber, as may be the most con- 
venient. If the stream is likely to carry floating 
brush, logs, etc., the slats should be of heavier 
material than is necessary when this is not the 
case. When constructed properly the gate will 
give, allowing rubbish and freshets to pass, and 
then resume its proper position. The principal 
advantage claimed for this gate is that it is not 
apt to gather the passing debris. 

ere pe 
Meat-Pickling Tubs. 
=o 

While common barrels with one head taken out 
may be used for pickling meat, it is better to have 
tubs especially for the purpose. We have such tubs, 





CALIFORNIA GULLY FENCE. 


which have been in constant use for over twenty 
years, and are good for as many more. In our 
illustration, the shape of both the tub and lid is 
shown. The tub should be made of white cedar, 
and have the capacity ofa large barrel, should be 
strongly hooped, and be supplied with two “ ears,” 
made from projecting staves, at the top to hold 
the lid in place. The Jidis made flat, with pieces 


Here the 
saws are made somewhat heavier and stiffer in the 
blade, fitted with a handle at but one end, and it is 
found that one man will do nearly or quite as much 
work as two in the old way of having an extra man 
In practice, 
the use of a double handle is found to be a great 
advantage over the single handle ordinarily used 
Such a handle is shown in the 
illustration, drawn from a sketch sent us by J. F. 
be cut 
from a forked branch or sapling, and fitted to the 
socket on the end of the saw. In use, the operator 
holds the main handle with his left hand, while his 
right grasps the lower and forked part of handle, 
and he will be astonished with the increased com- 


notched out to receive the ears and fit flush with 
the outside of the barrel. A farmer who is handy 
with tools might make such tubs, but they can be 





PICKLING TUB. 


bought of almost any cooper at a fair price. The 
outside of the tubs should be kept well painted, and 
when they are not in use they should be thoroughly 
scrubbed and scalded, well aired and put away in 
the cellar, in an inverted position, until wanted 
again. When in use, always set them on blocks, 
and never on the floor, to prevent the decaying of 
the ends of the staves. 


<< & 


Clip Irons. 





Boxes and chests, solid or slatted, that are sub- 
jected to rough handling are liable to get apart at 
the joints, especially when the nails enter the 
wood with the grain. By using clip irons, as 
shown in the illustration, much greater durability 
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“an be secured. They may be made of ordinary 
hoop iron an inch or more wide, by cutting off 








such clips during winter, so as to have them on 
hand when needed. 


burgs grow rapidly and mature early. 
some time before a large fowl attains its full size. 
The advantage of the small breeds is, that they 
permit us to make a “short cut” to the laying 
point, though they may be deficient in weight. 
far as the cost is concerned, it has been demon- 
strated that it requires no more food for a large 
fowl than asmall one, compared with the product. 
That is, we can produce as many pounds of Leg- 
horn meat as we can of Cochin meat with the same 
proportion of food, but in laying qualities the 
small breeds are superior, as they are usually non- 
sitters, and lay large eggs. 
with them is that, being small, a larger number can 
be kept together, as they require less room on the 
roost. 
sively fat, and if allowed to run at Jarge they will 
pick up a large proportion of their food during 
favorable seasons. 
they are not as subject to scabby legs as the 
Asiaties, and 





about as well during the cold seasons as in summer. 


pieces three or four inches long, punching two 
smoll holes through them near each end, and 
bending the pieces at right angles. They may be | 
fastened with ordinary nails, jor, better still, with | 
screws. It is a good plan to make a number of | 
| 


CLIP IRONS. 


oe 


Advantages of Small Breeds of Fowls. 
<> 


Though small in size, the Leghorns and Ham- 
It requires 


80 


Another advantage 


Being active, they do not become exces- 


Being usually élean-legged, 





if kept warm in winter they lay | 
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Hauling Gravel in Winter. 
> 

In many localities gravel beds or banks are so 
dry that the gravel may be loosened from the bed 
as easily as when the ground is not frozen, and the 
leisure of this season may be employed in hauling 
it for walks, roads, ete. When the gravel can be 
hauled ona sled the labor is less, as it need not be 
elevated so far as to put it in a wagon. Another 
advantage of hauling itin winter is cheaper labor. 
We recently saw men employed by a railroad com- 
pany loading gravel from a bank that must have 
contained considerable moisture, but they had 
dug beyond the line of frost, and were mining 
it out from under the frozen earth ; likely mapy 
of our readers can dothe same. It may be thought 
that the ground is not in so good a condition to 
receive the gravel now as in the summer, but the 
difference in condition is not so great, and it is 
better to make the gravel-walk now than not at all, 
and if the hauling is put, off until summer, it may 
not be done. Where an excavation must be made 
for the walk, if it has not been made in the fall, 
advantage must be taken of a ‘‘ thaw out,’? or else 
this work be deferred until spring; but though 











GATE. WITHOUT HINGES. 


the foundation for the walk cannot be made now, 
we believe it advisable to haul the gravel now 
where it is needed, if the conditions are favorable, 
although this includes another handling of the 
gravel. 


Without Hinges. 
a 

A gate can be made without hinges by having 
the hanging stile somewhat longer than the front 
stile, and making both ends rounded. The lower 
one is to work in a hole in the end of ashort post 
raised so that soil will not readily get in, and the 
upper one works in a hole made in an oak piece 
attached to the top of the gate-post. Gates of this 
kind can be made and hung with but little more 
expense than bars, and will be found far more con- 
venient and saving of time than the latter. 





ne 


A Useful Wagon-Jack. 
——— 

J. C. Cronise, Ford Co., Md., sends us a sketch of 
avery simple and effective wagon-jack which he has 
used for many years, and which he thinks has no 
superior. It is made entirely of wood, varying in 
dimensions according to the weights to be raised. 
In the one shown in our illustration the lever (a) 
is made of one-inch stuff, and the post (b) and the 





— Le 
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HOME-MADE WAGON-JACK, 


bearing-piece (c) of 24x23. The latter two are 
slotted to admit of the lever working freely in 
them. The bearing-piece is pinned to the lever 
with an iron or a wooden pin, a little behind the 
post or fulerum, so that when in use the jack will 
support the wagon without any other fastening. 
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Design 


for a Frame Cottage Costing 
$3,000 to $4,000. 
ARTHUR L. VALK, ARCHITECT. 
ie 

We herewith give the perspective view and plans 
of a neat, attractive and comfortable cottage, cost- 
ing from $3,000 to $4,000 to build, varying accord- 
ing to the amount of embellishments it receives at 
the hands of the builder. The large amount of 
poreh room forms a prominent feature of this 
plan, as shown in figure 








| moderate terrace, made with the earth taken from 
| the cellar, with the foundation walls about twelve 
to eighteen inches above the surrounding ground, 
to give the desired elevation to the porch floors, 
and also to better preserve the sills and floors. 


oa 


Cut Straw for Bedding. 


Bedding is used to retain bodily heat and to 
save animal excrement. For both these purposes 
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Name Your Farm. 
— eee 
In discussing ways and means for inducing a 
greater love for their home on the part of farmers’ 
children, naming the farm has been overlooked. 
There is this much in a name, that it is something 
tangible and our affections are apt to take a strong 
hold upon it. Famous students of words have 
written warmly of the power there is in names, It 
is a significant fact that the masses never grow en- 
thusiastic about an abstract idea until it is personi- 
fied, and personification 








1, The piazza extends 
along the sides of the 
house, and is from six 
to eight feet in depth. 
I'he rooms are sO ar- 
ranged as to afford the 
greatest amount of com- 
fort and convenience, 
At the front, as seen in 
figure 2, there is a wide 
hall, twelve by tifteen 
feet, with an open stair- 
way leading to the sec- 
ond floor. To the right 
of the hall is the parlor, 
fifteen by eighteen feet, 
and having an alcove 
five by eight fect. In 
the rear of the parlor is 
the dining-room, thir- 
teen by fifteen feet, hav- 
ing doorways leading to 
the parlor and to the ~ 
hallway, in which are 

the back stairs, while 

a large china closet adjoins the dining-room. On 
the opposite side of the main hall, in the front of 
the building, is a commodious library or study, 
twelve by fifteen feet, and to insure greater pri- 
vacy is entered only from the main hall. Immedi- 
ately in the rear of the study is the kitchen, twelve 
by twelve feet, which is fitted up with a large sink 
nod dresser onthe left and a large pantry on the 
opposite side, while a large and neatly arranged 
shed adjoins the kitchen on the rear. In the par- 
lor, dining-room and study are well-built open 
fire-places. If preferred, Baltimore heaters may 
be used instead, and thus serve to warm the rooms 
above. 

On the second floor, figure 3, are four large bed- 
rooms, to which may be added a fifth by mak- 
ing use of the front of the main hallway. Each 
room is provided with an ample closet, in addition 
to two very large closets between the two rear 
rooms; each bed-room is provided with an open 
fireplace or register, and is well lighted. The 
inside finish is of plain wood, well oiled. The 
roof may be laid with either plain or ornamental 
shingles, but it makes a neater and more attract- 
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Fig. 2.—GROUND PLAN. 


ive structure to use ornamental shingles for at least 
the gables of the building, as well as at the heads 
of the dormer windows. As will be seen by the 
illustration, the cottage, although plain in general 
appearance, conveys an air of solid comfort and 
stability that is seldom found in even more expen- 
sive and showy cottages. To add to the seeming 
height of the cottage, it should be built on a 
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Fig. 1.—PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF FRAME COTTAGE. 


straw is excellent, and cut straw is better. Straw 
is a very poor conductor of heat. Its substance 
is a poor conductor; and it holds in and among its 
culms bodies of still air, which also are poor con- 
ductors. Straw is also a good absorbent. But it 
is so coarse that a good part of the urine of the 
animal is apt to pass through it before being ab- 
sorbed. This can be prevented only by cutting 
the straw. This brings the culms closer together, 
making the mass more compact, hence the urine 
cannot pass through so readily, and all of it is ab- 
sorbed. Cutting the straw also makes it a poorer 
conductor of heat, for this makes the bodies of 


still air smalier and increases their number corres- | 


pondingly. When cut, the straw more readily rots 
in the compost heap; and straw, mixed with the 
excrement of the animals and thoroughly rotted in 
the compost heap, makes most excellent manure. 

It follows that where straw is abundant it is well 
to use it for bedding, to use it liberally, and to cut 
it for use. It is well adapted to the purpose ; and 
after serving as bedding, if removed to the com- 
past heap it will have a greater value as manure 
than the straw itself often costs. Liberal bedding 


will supply deficiencies of shelter in cold, but not 


in wet weather. Ifthe stable is not so warm as it 
should be, and you cannot make it warmer at a 
less cost than by doubling the bedding, then use 
twice asmuch straw in the stalls. Horses, cattle 
and sheep may be bedded liberally with cut straw ; 
but giving it to hogs fora bed cannot be recom- 
mended, except for rare cases. The hogs are apt 
to become too warm if provided with much litter. 
- - al 

To Make Hens Lay.—A. E. Compton, Clinton 
Co., O., writes us: To make hens lay, take four 
quarts of water, to which a broken pepper pod or 
a teaspoonful of cayenne penper has been added ; 
then stir in enough bran and corn-meal to thicken 
it; add some horseradish or onions chopped fine, 
and then boil slowly. Feed once a day—a handful 
toeach hen. In winter, feed charcoal and parched 
corn freely. Take ears of corn and lay in a drip- 
ping pan in the stove oven, and roast until it is 
nearly black. With a sharp mince-meat cutter, 
chop the corn in small pieces, cobs and all; then 
seatter a lot of straw on the hen-house floor, and 
let the fowls scratch for the corn. Feed a variety 
of grains, giving shelled corn only at night, while 
meat should be given only three times a week. 


‘ee, " 
He tly, " nails 
Mau Meet, ey All 


includes a name. ‘This 
disposition of humanity 
might well be taken ad- 
vantage of by naming 
our farms. The name 
would stand for all that 
the home upon the farm 
was, and would be easy 
to the mind and the 
memory. To every true 
man there is something 
sacred about his moth- 
er’s name. That name 
may be so very homely 
that it cannot possibly 
be made beautiful, and 
yet to him it is beauti- 
ful, as her face, wrinkled 
perhaps, and to others 
homely, is  radiantly 
beautiful to him—there 
is a charm about it that 
he can neither under- 
stand nor express. He 
never hears it men- 
tioned, though it may. be the name of another 
person, without a thrill of pleasure. 

There is another reason for naming the farm, 
more material and yet not Jess substantial and im- 
portant. It makes the farm better known. It is 
easier to refer to it. It gives the farm honor. 
Many men find that the names of their farms have 
gone before their own names ; and the farm with 
a name is always considered more important, 
somewhat better, than the farm without a name. 
The fact that the shrewdest, most progressive 
farmers are apt to name their farms is a good 
argument for naming farms; and these men, not- 
able among them the breeders of fine stock and 
the growers of fine fruits, name their farms, be- 
cause they are convinced of the advantages of so 
doing that have been just spuken of. 

But it is not enough to name the farm simply. 
The name must be suggestive and appropriate, 
and withal pleasing to the ear. Nor should the 
name be high-sounding, or one taken from old 
classics, or from the turf or play. Let it be sug- 
gestive of the best or most pleasant feature of the 
home. Let the grove that gives so much pleasure, 
or the springs or streams near by, or the hill that 
affords such fine views, or the valley along which 
the land lies and in which the home nestles, be 
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Fig. 3.—SECOND FLOOR PLAN, 


commemorated in the name. Then the name will 
surely be appropriate and suggestive; and it will 
bring to mind, quick as thought, that about the 
home which is best and most pleasant, around 
which all the other features are clustered. In 
naming Houghton Farm, Mr. Lawson Valentine 
chose Mrs. Valentine’s family name, an example 
which may often be followed with satisfactory re- 
sults, especially if the name has a pleasing sound. 
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Seeds and Seed Raising. 
PETER HENDERSON, 


> 


If there is one thing of paramount importance in 
vegetable gardening it is purity of seed; and for 
this reason the seed offered by seedsmen should be 
tested not onty for its germinating qualities, but 
for its genuineness of kind. The test of germina- 
tion is easy enough, and there is rarely any trouble 
with that; but to be certain that the variety is 
true to its kind, is a matter requiring time anda 
knowledge of varieties. 

Thirty years ago the market gardeners grew 
nearly sll their own seeds, as in these days we had 
hardly any seedsmen who knew anything about 
varieties, and consequently the market gardeners 
dared not risk their crops in buying from them. I 
remember on one occasion the seed crop of our 
indispensable Wakefield Cabbage failed with nearly 
all of us. There was only one man among us who 
bad had foresight enough to havea two years’ 
supply ; I offered him $50 per pound, but could 
not procure an ounce from him, and as no one cared 
to risk the seed stores inthose days for Wakefield 
Cabbage seed, he had the whole field to himself. 
He planted nearly ten acres with this variety, 
which coming in some eight or ten days earlier 
than anything else, he made.a little fortune by his 
being able to have a monopoly of the seed. That 
{snow over thirty years ago, but I have never 
known a Jersey gardener to be out of Wakefield 
Cabbage seed since, and not know where to get it. 
Before we adopted the system of proving seeds in 
our Trial Grounds, we often suffered severe losses. 
I remember once getting from one of my neigh- 
bors—a market gardener—a pound of what he 
honestly thought was Silesia Lettuce, but which 
proved to be Curled India. I used it for planting 
in my forcing-frames, which resulted in nearly an 
entire loss of the crop. The India Lettuce is a 
a summer variety, maturing in the hottest weather, 
und hencealmost useless for forcing. This blunder 
eptailed on me a loss of overa thousand dollars. 

There is but little new to say of the manner of 
raising seeds; the importance of selecting the purest 
specimens of each variety, and of keeping plants 

that are of the same families apart as far distant as 
the limits of the ground will admit, is now well 
understood. It is not practicable, however, to 
raise all the seeds wanted in our vegetable gardens 
in our climate, and consequently we have to rely 
on importation for seeds of Broccoli, Cauliflower, 
some varieties of Cabbages, Radishes, Peas, etc. 
But the yreat majority of seeds used are raised 
here, our climate being particularly well adapted 
for maturing them. In the raising of market vege- 
tables, near large cities, the usual practice is for 
each grower to grow only a few varieties, and these 
of the sorts most profitable to his location or soil. 
For example, we of New Jersey, in the immediate 
vicinity of New York, grow Beets, Cabbages, 
Cauliflower, Cucumbers, Lettuce, Radishes and 
Turnips as a first crop, followed by Celery, Thyme, 
Sage, Broccoli and late Cabbage as a second crop ; 
while the more southern counties of the State, 
where crops mature ten or twelve days earlier, but 
the distance greater from market, the bulkier and 
cheaper articles are not grown, and only the more 
portable, and (when early)valuable kinds are raised, 
of which Tomatoes, Melons, Peas, Kidney Beans, 
Early Turnips and Beets are the staple articles. 

Seeds growing as practiced by market gardeners 
is on much .too small a scale to make it profitable ; 
in fact, there is hardly a seed raised but costs 
much more than what it can be purchased for 
from the seedsmen. Seedsmen are supplied by 
regular seed growers, who make a special business 
of it; they are located in nearly every State in the 
Union, asthe proper geographical distribution of 
where seeds are grown is found to be of the first 
importance; tropical seeds, such 2s Melons, 
Cucumbers, Egg plants, and Tomatoes, doing 
better in higher temperatures, while Cabbaves, 
Peas, etc., do better in colder latitudes. California 
is becoming an important seed growing State, its 
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climatic conditions being favorable for nearly 
all kinds of seeds. Seed growers, as a whole, aro 
a hiakly responsible class of men, who thoroughly 
understand the business, and are now successfully 
competing with the English and French growers, 
from whom, only a few years ago, nearly all our 
seeds were imported. By being able to get the 
seeds grown in our own country we are able to 
supervise the growing of them, and, consequently, 
the risk of error in getting spurious or inferior 
varieties is nuw very small indeed. Hence there is 
now no necessity for the market gardeners to 
grow their own seeds, when they can be confident 
of getting what they want from the seedsman at 
half the price at which they can be grown by the 
market gardener; for while the seedsman contracts 
for tons, raised with all the appliances for saving 
seed in the best manner, the market gardener can 
only grow a few pounds on his usually limited area. 
Asa result of the market gardeners growing their 
own seeds, may be mentioned the fact that the 
Chinese gardeners in California, by reason of say- 
ing their own seeds, have let varieties so run down 
as to be hardly recognizable as the best type as 
now grown by our best eastern market gardeners. 
However, no gardener should risk his crop with- 
out testing the seed, unless he has implicit con- 
fidence in the source from whence it has been pur- 
chased. 

It will be understood that of all annua) plants, 
such as Beans, Corn, Cucumbers, Egg Plants, 
Lettuce, Melons, Peas, Radishes, Tomatoes, etc., 
the seed is saved the season of planting, and should 
be always taken from those first maturing, if earli- 
ness is an object. The seeds of biennial vegetables, 
such as Beets, Carrots, Celery, Cabbages, Onions, 
Leeks, Parsley, Parsnips,cte., are raised by select- 
ing the best specimens from those preserved over 
winter, planting them out in good soil on the open- 
ing of spring, at distances such as are best suited 
for their growing. 

A frequent source of complaint is the fact of 
seeds failing to germinate during long continued 
dry weather, and it is very important that the 
gardener should always apply common-sense to his 
work, and not simply follow routine, for what 
will suit for one condition of soil or atmosphere 
would be unnecessary, or even wrong, for another. 
I will give a case to illustrate. About the fifth of 
May of 1871, I sowed a large patch of open ground 
with Celery seed, and another with Cabbage seed. 
The soil was in five order, and the beds, after sow- 
iny, were raked—the Celery with a fine steel rake, 
the Cabbage with a large wooden rake, which 
covered the seed of each tothe regular depth. The 
weather was dry, with indications of its continuing 
so, and after sowing I had both the Cabbage and 
Celery beds rolled heavily, leaving, however, a strip 
of each unrolled, so that 1 could clearly show to 
some of my young men what the result of this 
omission would be if dry weather continued. Had 
a heavy rain fallen within a day or two after sow- 
ing, it would have compacted the soil and produced 
the effect of rolling it. But we had no rain for 
three or four weeks, and a burning-hot atmose 
phere, passing through the shallow, loose cover- 
ing of the seeds, shriveled and dried them up so 
that it was impossible they could ever germinate. 
This little experiment resulted exactly as any one 
having experience in seed-sowing knew it must; 
our crop of Celery and Cabbage plants were as fine 
as need be on the rolled bed, while not one seed in 
a thousand of the Celery, and not one in a hundred 
of the Cabbage, started in the strips where the soil 
was left loose. 


In the sowing of Cauliflower, Cabbage or Let- 
tuce in September, the same precaution had better 
be used. But in small beds, such as are usually 
taken for these, if a roller is not at hand, after rak- 
ing the beds the soil should be firmly patted 
with the back of the spade; this not only produces 
quicker and more certain germination, but it leaves 
the surface of the bed smooth, so that the plants 
come up straighter than if the beds were left 
rough. Weconsider the practice of soaking seeds, 
recommended by many writers, worse than useless. 
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Lubricating Axles. 
a 

Many lubricate axles only to prevent wear ; they 
overlook the fact that by reducing the friction 
they lessen the draft. A well-oiled axle lightens 
the load. Oil to axles is best governed by the 
rule of ‘‘little and often.’”’ If too much is used, 
it exudes at the ends, gathers dust, and thus the 
lessening of the friction is not so great, while oil is 
wasted. In nearly every case where the lubricant 
is wasted it is because it is stuff not fit to be used, 
fora good lubricator costs enough to keep the 
average man from allowing it to waste. Oil that 
‘‘oums’? much is unfit to be used. Castor oil is a 
splendid lubricator for axles, but used alone may 
gum too much. This is corrected by the addition 
of refined coal-oi] (that used for lamps), or lard; 
the -coal-oil is the better. Some wagons are yet 
made unprovided with metal shields or ‘ thim- 
bles,” being banded with steel; for these some 
tallow may be used, as it is one of the best of lu- 
bricants when iron and wood are brought together. 
Pine-tar is a good addition to the lubricant for 
wagon axles, and isa part of most of the ‘‘axle 
greases’? sold. Plumbago is another good addi- 
tion; its fine particles fill the small irregularities 
in the opposing surfaces, thus makipg them 
smoother. A mixture of lard and plumbago is 
good for the journals of reapers, mowers, ete.; we 
have found castor oil and refined coal oil also good 
for this use, particularly for use on the “ sickle- 
driver.”’ For carriages nothing is better than 
castor of] and a very Littie lard oil or refined coal 
oil. We find lard oil alone has not ‘‘ body ’’ enough 
for the journals of reapers, mowers, etc.; we adda 
little castor oi), or tallow or plumbago. While the 
axles of reapers, grain-drills, hay-rakes, ete., will 
not need lubricating so often during the year as 
the axles of the wagon, oiling them must not be 
neglected, as the rough ground the wheels pass 
over makes the wear on unoiled axles quite rapid. 
The axles of corn-cultivators require frequent 
lubricating. For these the best lubricants are 
those recommended for wagon axles, 





Look Out for Your Wells. 
sthlliconn 


It becomes more and more evident each year 
that much of the sickness prevalent in the country 
is directly attributable to the quality of the water. 
By carefully studying the matter it is found that 
in nine cases out of ten typhoid fevers originate in 
families whose water supply is from a well, into 
which impure water comes. This may be from 
the farm-yard, and quite generally such is the case. 
For some years the water in a well near the house 
may be pure and wholesome, but by-and-by the soil 
between it and the barn-yard will become so im- 
pregnated with pollution that an uvhealthy quality 
will be imparted to it, and disease will result from 
its use. This is almost sure to be the case when 
the distance between the two is not great, because, 
as a general thing, the bottom of the well is lower 
than the yard, and the drainage from the latter will 
extend in all directions through the most porous 
strata of soil, and when it reaches the well it will 
naturally flow into it as areservoir. No matter 
how pure the water may have been when the well 
was first dug, sooner or later it will be contami- 
nated by water flowing through the soil from barn- 
yards and cess-pools located anywhere near it. We 
have in mind a case in which four children died 
from diphtheria. An examination by the physician 
proved that the slops from the kitchen had so 
filled the soil for a distance of twenty fect between 
the back door, out of which they were thrown, and 
the well, that the water in the latter was polluted 
by foul gases, and from the use of it diphtheria had 
certainly resulted. When making a well have it, 
if possible, above the barn-yard, and let the drain- 
age be from it rather than into it. Arrange a place 
for slops with a cement bottom and sides, from 
which glazed pipes,cemented together,allow the un- 
healthy matter to flow off and away from the well. 
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The English Pony. 


Visitors to the public parks of cities, whether in 
{his country or Europe, have admired those beauti- 
ful small horses, perfect in form, style and action, 
which serve as road horses for the boys and girls, 
and often for ladies. Ponies, these are called, 
though they are horses not unw orthy of comparison 
with any others, very frequently of good size. Al- 
most invariably of solid color, and beautified with 
luxuriant manes and_ tails, stylish, loftily-crested, 
and spirited enough for the strength of their little 
masters and mistresses, the ponies of England are 
rare treasures. A notable specimen has been ex- 
hibited more than once in this city at the National 
Horse Show—Mr. A. J. Cassatt’s “Little Wonder,” 
atruly superb type of his race. ‘Little Wonder” is 
a great horse in miniature ; splendidly built, cour- 
ageous, clean head and limbs, bright and dashing, 
he never failed to enlist the warmest admiration. 

Originally, the Exmoors, whose native home is 
North Devon, were not so remarkable for beauty 
as they now are, for their 
lives had not been strength- 
ened by addition of Arab 
and thoroughbred bloods, but 
theirimprovement began some 
twenty-five or thirty years ago, 
and the result of it has been 
the creation of a new and 
most serviceable family, often 
fit for the hunting field, al- 
most always charming cobs, 
and rarely amiss when sought 
out as roadsters, or for general 
service. The best of the 
ponie3 now in use to the sad- 
dle or in harness, in London 
or New York, are improved 
Exmoors. In England these 
animals (of which our illustra- 
tion delineates an almost per- 
fect specimen), often bring 
$800 to $1,000. Exmoors are 
not costly to rear; their hardi- 
ness of constitution carries 
them safely through rigorous 
weather, and the return they 
make when sold is a large gain 
upon all investments made in 
their production, rendering 
them exceedingly profitable. 
Much progress is being made 
in the United States in this 
branch of the live stock in- 
dustry; Exmoors are produced 
either in thorough-blood or grade form in vavri- 
ous States, and enterprising horsemen on every 
hand are bringing well-finished stock to market. 
Mares of the full blood are expensive in the 
purchasing, and, therefore, it is not unusual to 

find breeders employing stallions of the race in 
association with Shelties, the result being a decided 
enhancement of the value of the latter race for the 
general purposes to which ponies may be devoted. 

The Welsh ponies are coarser than the Exmoors, 
and not so comely as arule, but they cost much 
less money, and are susceptible of rapid improve- 


ment. They are very hardy, and sometimes gifted 
with a marked trotting character. Recently, in 


New-York City, a sale of imported Exmoors took 
place, and the objects of it netted $60 to $70 each 
on an average—not great sums as considered beside 
the prices which blooded Exmoors yield, but 
enough to make the dealing in them profitable, for 
the owner said they had cost him, “on the other 
side,” some $10 to $15 cach, and the expense of im- 
portation had been $10 a head, which left him a 
“clean penny”? honestly and easily turned. The 
ponies can be reared here as cheaply as in Wales. 
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New Kinps or Live Stock.—The demand for 
heavy work horses is such that the farmers may 
well consider if it will not pay him to do his work 
with heavy mares that shali breed for him every 
yeara big Perehcron or Engtish Shire foal that can 
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| be broken to light farm work at two years old and 
sold at four. Then there are the Holland cows, 
and Guernseys, and the Polled breeds, and the 
beef-making Herefords, each claiming pre-emi- 
nence in their ways. Yorkshire pigs, mutton 
sheep, Wyandotte fowls, etc., all possess merits 
which it is the progressive farmer’s duty to investi- 
gate, and, so far as his means go, to choose between 
the old and the new. 


; seh 
Dakota as a Home, 
R. G, NEWTON, DAKOTA, 
>_> 


After four years’ residence in Dakota, I think I 
am right in saying that no ardent lover of horti- 
culture should think of making this a home. It is 
true that a few hardy apples, strawberries and other 
small fruits can be raised here, but it will generally 
cost an outlay of time, money and patience, that 
will make it an expensive undertaking, and do 
more to dishearten one who values these things 
more highly than he does success in agriculture 
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A TYPICAL EXMOOR, 


proper. It is true, also, that land is cheap, easily 
cultivated, crops are as sure, markets as good and 
easy of access as in any other part of the country ; 
stock-raising is easy and profitable, and the climate 
the year around is equal to any in the same latitude 
between oceans, in every sense of the word. It is 
healthy and pleasant, and while the thermometer 
has a trick of sometimes dropping out of sight, the 
cold is notof the damp penetrating kind that seems 
to congeal the very marrow in one’s bones, but of 
an invigorating, healthy nature, causing the blood 
-to cireulate more quickly, and giving life and 
health to all Within its influence. For 
the man who cares but little for fruits and to whom 
a farm-life is all that is desired, there is no better 
land under the sun; but if you wish to raise fine 
fruits of the choicest varieties, you will be dis- 
appointed here. Another thing should be taken 
into consideration by those coming here, and that 
is that the days of free homes are almost a thing 
of the past, as but little government land is now 
to be had east of the Missouri River, unless you 
go north of the Northern Pacific Railroad. There 
probably is some land yet vacant between that road 
and the Northwestern, from Huron to Pierre, but 
the last two years have seen an immigration un- 
equaled in the history of the land of free homes. 
If any one wishes information in regard to Dakota 
and its vacant land, a note to Commissioner of Im- 
migration, Lauren Dunlap, Bismark, Dakota Ter- 
ritory, will secure al] that is possible to be had. 


who come 
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Housing Sheep. 
STEPHEN POWERS. 


ee. 

It is one of the most prevalent and persistent 
errors of the farmer that sheep need housing less 
than any other domestic animal, because they havea 
better natural covering. We are told by these dis- 
believers that sheep will stand quietly for hours in 
a rain when by moving ten feet they could get 
under cover. There are generally two reasons for 
this fact. First: The house is so foul with am- 
monia (though the flock-master, whose nostrils are 
several feet above the floor, may not perceive it) 
that they will suffer before they will enter it. 
Second: Unless the rainis violent, it takes it some 
time to penetrate to the skin of the animal and 
cause them inconvenience. An, animal bearing a 
pelage of short thin hairs, though it experiences 
discomfort from the falling drops sooner than one 
which has a dense coat, is really better prepared to 
resist the hardships of outdoor life than the other, 
for the reason that the water dries off sooner. In 
large cities the best horsemen 
have little machines for clip- 
ping horses, and in the fall, 
when the coat has grown thick 
and furry, they shear it off 
close to the hide. If a horse 
is driven hard and has a thick 
mass of hair on him to become 
saturated with perspiration, he 
is much more likely to take 
cold when put in the stall than 
if he had a shorter cout, which 
would dry out sooner. While 
the sheep is not so hardy as 
it was in its primeval state, it 
is compelled, if allowed to re- 
main out during the storms, 
to carry a burden of wet wool, 
five times as heavy as it would 
have had to carry when wild, 
and which is five times as long 
in drying out. The cow or the 
horse, though degenerated 
{rcm its ancestors in point of 
hardiness, has no greater coat 
of hair to carry about wet than 
they had. Therefore, [ argue, 
the sheep needs shelter more 
than any other farm auimal, 
and that for the very reason 
which some urge in excuse of 
their negligence in provid- 
ing shelter—because it has a 
heavier coat to carry. A fleece 
weighing five pounds will, when on the sheep’s 
back, probably hold ten pounds of water without 
dripping perceptibly. A man with a heavy ulster 
overcoat on might forthe first half hour be almost 
oblivious to the fact that rain was falling on him; 
but after he was wet through to the skin, if he was 
obliged to stand still, it is quite possible that he 
would, for the next twelve hours, rather have the 
overcoat off than on. The more a sheep becomes 
loaded down with water, the less it is inclined to 
stir about and tuke the exercise which is needed 
to dry its coat and warm its blood. In our e¢a- 
pricious climate a soaking rain is generally fol- 
lowed soon after by brisk winds and colder tem- 
perature, and the consequent evaporation with- 
draws heat. 

Cold is an enemy of life, and chills are always a 
External chills drive the blood in upon the 
viscera and produce congestion in greater or less 
degree, pneumonia, fever, colds in the head, ete. 
The farmer who suffers his sheep to get a wetting 
every few days through the wiuter, wonders why 
they are suuffling sv much, with their nostrils eon- 
stantly plugged up with disgusting accumulations 
of dricd mucus. He smears tar over their noses ; 
he holds them between his knees, pulls their 
tongues well out and thrusts tar far back into 
their mouths! What they need is not tar on the 
roots of their tongues, but tar on the roof, dry 
footing, and dry, wholesome atmosphere. They 
want plenty of warm red blood instead of tar. 
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‘Belew of Pollen. 
A. 8. FULLER. 


————— 

Whether the influence of the pollen extends be- 
yond the ovule and ovary or not is a question that 
has not attracted any considerable attention from 
either vegetable physiologists or practical cultiva- 
tors of plants. It is quite evident, however, that 
there is a reciprocal action extending far beyond 
the ovary, else unfertilized ovules would not so 
uniformly show the development of the ovary and 
surrounding organs or parts. In the Rose family the 
embryo fruit is formed before the flowers expand, 
and {t is the same in the Melon family, and, in fact, 
in a large majority of plants the seed-vessels and 
ovules are plainly discernible long before the flow- 
era appear or the sexual organs are developed ; but 
if the ovules are not fertilized the e1.cire flower and 
flower-stalk soon wither and drop off. 

When the fertilization occurs, an immediate 
change in the parts takes place; the ovary and 
its envelope, whether in th: form of a pulpy fruit 
or membraneous pod or shell, respond to the de- 
mand of the fertilized ovule, enlarging and thick- 
ening as it becomes the natural receptacle of the 
embryo seeds. The flower-stalk supportiug these 
organs also enlarges, as it becomes the vehicle 
through which nutriment passes from the parent 
stock to the flower and fruit. The calyx of the 
flower and other leaf-like organs assimilate the 
crude sap which reaches them, thereby aiding in 
the development of the embryo seeds and seed- 
vessel. In the absence of fertilization all the vari- 
ous parts of the flower, embryo fruit and fruit- 
stalks soon wither away. This is the general result 
of non-fertilization of the embryo, as every culti- 
vator of plants must have seen. But while it is 
generally conceded that-the presence of the fertil- 
ized ovule is necessary to the enlargement of the 
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Fig. 1.—BoULE DE NEIGE ABUTILON, CROSSED WITH SANTANA. 





every observing horticulturist must have noticed 
that the parts most valued in what we call fruits 
are at least dependent upon pollination, even if the 
act does not extend to actual fertilization of the 
ovule. I use the term pollin- 
ation to designate an act in 
plants the equivalent of co- 
habitation in animals, which 
does not necessarily extend to 
or result in fertilization. The 
necessity of the presence of 
pollen to produce perfect 
fruits and seeds is not doubt- 
ed, but the moot point con- 
nected with this matter is, 
whether or not, in cross-fertil- 
ization, the pollen has any in- 
fluence in changing the form, 
color or properties of the 
parts enclosing the ovary. My 
attention was first called to 
this matter some twenty-five 
years ago, while experiment- 
ing with various pistillate 
varieties of the Strawberry, 
the flowers of which, as is 
well known, must be fertilized 
with pollen from some per- 
fect flowering variety, in order 
to secure a crop of berries. 
When employing varieties 
bearing large coxcomb-shaped 
fruit, like that of the ‘ Pea- 
body’ and ‘* Triomphe de 
Gand,” for supplying pollen 
to such pistillates as the “ Hovey’ and ‘ Burrs 
New Pine,’”’ I noticed that the fruit of the latter 
often assumed the shape of the former or poijlen- 
yielding plant. This led me to further experi- 
ments in that direction, al] of 
which tended to establish the 
fact that the influence of the 
pollen is often sufficiently po- 
tent, not only to change the 
form, but also the color and 
flavor of the fruit. I briefly re- 
ferred to this subject in my 
‘Small Fruit Culturist,’’ pub- 
lished in 1867, and since that 
time I have had occasion to 
make many other experiments 
for determining the influence of 
pollen in cross-fertilization and 
hybridization of different kinds 
of plants, and the results in a 
a majority of instances have 
shown that its influence always 
extends beyond the ovule, but 
its effect is far from being uni- 
form in producing pronounced 
changes in the color, form of 
fruit, or pericarpice organs, This 
is not at all strange, inasmuch as 
the plants bearing the fertilized 
flowers also supply the entire 
nutriment necessary for their 
support and development, hence 
M | would naturally have a much 
} greater influence on the growth 
of the seed-vessel than any likely 
to be conveyed in a few grains 
of pollen. Still, the influence 
of the pollen on the female 
organs is readily discernible, and 
through these it must necessa- 
rily effect, to a greater or Jess 
extent, all parts of the plant 
that respond to the demand for 
nutrients to the seed and sur- 
rounding organs. We can readily 
see the effect of fertilization, 
and often mere pollination, in 
plants by the rapid swelling and 


surrounding and supporting organs, it appears that | growth of the pericarpic organs—the fruit-stalks 


very few observers have endeavored to trace the 
influence of the pollen beyond the seed, probably 
because the practical utility of the operation, in 
most instances, ceases at this point, although 





and their various appendages—and even trace it 
down to the very roots of such plants as the Straw- 
berry and other herbaceous kinds. 


Pollen is not a simple substance, but a com- 
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pound, and while its principle office is to convey 
to the female cells fertilizing materials, it may 
also carry elements of health or disease, as well as 
those that are or may become hereditary character- 


Fig. 2.—wHITE Liny (Lilium candidum), 


istics of its race. In the animal kingdom we have 
an exact parallel case, for leaving out all mental 
impressions, the male parent contributes no more 
towards the production of the offspring in propor- 
tion to size, and we doubt if as mueh, as does the 
male in the vegetable kingdom. Still, no breeder 
of choice stock would willingly permit the con- 
glomeration or adulteration of the blood of the 
female by a scrub animal, or even one out of the 
direct line of the pure breed. Itis an old saying 
that “there is a black sheep in almost every 
flock,’ but there are probably few persons who 
know the full significance of this phrase when 
applied to sheep, and especiallv to the long known 
American Merinos. No breeder of these sheep in the 
past fifty or sixty years has allowed a black male 
in his flock, and yet almost every season an ewe 
among the pure bloods, as they are called, will 
drop a black lamb, a direct reversion to some early 
ancestor of this color. No one can tell how long, 
or through how many generations, this early con- 
tamination will continue to show itself. Similar 
cases of reversion, the result of contamination of 
blood, as it may be termed, are known to frequently 
occur among all of our dcmesticated and improved 
breeds of animals, and they are as likely to origin- 
ate with and become hereditary in the male line as 
in the female. As there is an affinity between 
plants to admit of breeding, so there must be the 
same among plants, and the motile pollen promotes, 
if it does cause, excitability in the female organs of 
the flower, and there cause a responsive action from 
those below and beyond, as already stated. 

While it is not claimed that the influence of the 
pollen will, in all cases, show itself in marked 
changes in the form or size of the pericarpic 
organs, still that it often does this can searcely be 
doubted by any one who has ever made careful 
experiments for the purpose of ascertaining the 
truth in this matter. In cross-fertilizing varieties 


| of Indian Corn of different colors, the influence of 
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the pollen can be readily traced, not only in pro- 
ducing kernels on the same ear of different sizes, 
shape and color, but the cob underneath the black, 
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yellow or red kernels will usually be tinged with a 
corresponding color. In all plants having a dis- 
tinet pistil for each seed, as in Indian Corn, the 
Sorghums and Millets, or in fruits like the Straw- 
perry, Raspberry, etc., each and every ovule must 
be fertilized in order to produce a perfect ear or 
fruit. If none of the ovules are fertilized, the ear, 
fruit, or pericarpic organs, and even supporting 
fruit-stalk and stem, wither away. 

In the many experiments that I have made for 
the purpose of determining the extent to which the 
influence of the pollen could be distinetly traced, I 
will only refer to one which has recently been com- 
pleted on plants, so common that the merest tyro 
in gardening must not only be acquainted with 
them, but can readily repeat my experiments if 
he cares todoso. I refer to the 
Shrubby Abutilons, which come to 
us from South America, where 
some of the species grow to a 
height of thirty feet. Nearly all 
the species and yaricties in culti- 
vation bloom freely in the open 
ground or under glass, but pro- 
duce seed very sparingly, and some 
none at 2ll, unless artificially cross- 
fertilized. Another point in their 
favor for testing the influence of 
pollen is, that the seed-pods of the 
different species and varieties are 
quite variable in size and form, 
and any disturbing or foreign in- 
fluence can the more readily be 
traced to the pericarpic organs. 
Among the twenty or more species 
and yarietics in cultivation, I se- 
lected Santana and Boule de Neige 
as two extremes in the way of va- 
rieties likely to be the best for 
my experiments. My plant of the 
Santana is seven or eight years 
old, and is planted in the ground 
in one corner of my greenhouse, 
and has been cut back several 
times to keep it within bounds. It 
is a mass of flowers all the year 
round, but has never shown a sign 
of producing seeds, except as the 
flowers are artificially fertilized by 
pollen from some other variety. 
Its own pollen is impotent for fer- 
tilizing its own stigma, as I have 
proved by repeated experiments, 
but it is perfectly potent on other 
varieties. The form of the seed- 
pods of the Santana is broad top- 
shaped, the ten to twelve loculi- 
cidal cells are each tipped with a 
prominent winged terminal-point, 
as at 3B, figure 1, while the seed- 
pods of Boule de Neige are slightly 
smaller, and the cells, instead of 
widening at the top, are contracted, or more or 
less rounded inward, as shown at A. Now, to 
fertilize the stigma of the Buulede Neige with pollen 
from the Santana is but a simple operation, requir- 
ing only a few minutes for its performance. 
Twenty flowers in one experiment were thus fer- 
tilized, and the result was that five of the seed- 
pods assumed the form of those of the Santana or 
male parent, the other fifteen retaining the normal 

form. The plants, however, since raised from 
the seed show plainly the effect of cross-fertiliza- 
tion. But in reversing this operation, and in fer- 
tilizing more than fifty flowers of the Santana with 
pollen from those of the Boule de Neige, in no in- 
stance has there been any very marked change in 
the normal form of the seed-pods, but I have sel- 
dom failed to effect cross-fertilization or obtain 
fertile seed. The Santana being much the strong- 
est and most vigorous plant of the two operated 
upon, it is not at all strange that what I presume 
is the normal form of the seed-vessels should be 
retained under the circumstances. As a rule the 
female plant, if equally as vigorous and healthy as 
the male, will exert the greatest influeace upon the 
offspring, because there are no mental faculties to 
assist in impressing and perpetuating the male or 
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other sexual characteristics, as in the animal 
kingdom. 

As I have shown in the case of the abutilons, 
sexual affinity presents wide variations, which can 
only be definitely determined by actual experiments 
upon the plants themselves. No theory will ex- 
plain why the pollen of a plant cannot fertilize its 
own ovules, while it has an affinity for, and is 
potent upon, those of another closely allied plant, 
or another of its own kind. 

It is generally supposed that in all the higher 
orders of plants the ovule must be fertilized in 
order to secure perfect and fertile seed, but there 
are some few instances on record where seeds are 
supposed to have been produced in the absence of 
fertilization, or, as it has been termed, partheno- 
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genesis. Prof. Asa Gray thinks it does sometimes 
occur among diccious plants. A century ago 
(1786) Lazaro Spallanzani published his observa- 
tions on the fecundation of plants, and claimed 
to have found pistillate blossoms of the Hemp pro- 
ducing fertile seed in the absence of pollen. A 
half century-later Dr. Charles Naudin and Joseph 
Decaisne are said to have confirmed the fact by 
raising seedlings from euphorbiaceous plants, also 
from the commoa Bryony, which were kept from 
all access of pollen. While I am not disposed to 
question the statements of such high botanical 
authorities, or to attempt to offset their experi- 
ments with those of my own, still I thiak there is 
room for a doubt in this matter, and especially 
when we take into consideration the present unde- 
termined boundaries of species. 

[To make the meaning of some of the terms 
used in the article perfectly plain to those not 
familiar with the structure of flowers, we show, 
in figure 2, a White Lily, in which the organs 
of reproduction are distinctly to be seen. A are 
the petals or flower leaves, B the anthers fur- 
nishing the pollen, and C is the pistil. When 
there is an outer green leafy series below the petals, 
it is the calyx, and its parts are sepals.—Eps.] 
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The Mignonette—A New Variety. 
os 

No flower among the annuals is more popular 
than Mignonette, Reseda odorata, It is quite as 
popular in Europe as with us, as one London seeds- 
man not long ago reported his sales of Mignonette 
at a tonand a half yearly. This popularity depends 
upon one single quality—fragrance. The ordinary 
kind has a weedy look ; the flowers are far from 
showy; the petals are so small as to be inconspicu- 
ous and of an impure greenish-white; the numer- 
ous stamens have orange colored anthers, which are 
the most showy parts of the flowers, but the color 
is not a pleasing one, and a flower spike as a whole 
presents nothing pleasing in the way of color. 
Various forms with new names 
have been offered from time to 
time, but these generally show 
little improvement in the color. 
In some of these the anthers are 
more red than in the type, but 
have no claim to be called “ crim- 
son.’? While very little success has 
attended the attempts to improve 
the color of Mignonette, those hay- 
ing for their object the improve- 
ment of the habit of the plant and 
the character of the flower-spikes 
have been more successful. There 
are some with much larger and 
longer spikes than the common, 
and H. Cannel & Sons, of Eng- 
land, have produced a new one 
* which was recently figured by 

» the ‘‘ Gardeners’ Chronicle,” and, 
strangely enough, without a dis- 
tinctive name. Theengraving here 
reproduced’ will give the cultiva- 
tors of Mignonette an idea of what 
isin store for them. The unusual 
size of the spikes and their twisted 
appearance, as well as the profuse 
foliage, show this variety to be a 
great improvement upon the com- 
mon plant. If the seeds of any of 
the improved kinds are sown in 
the usual haphazard way, and al- 
lowed to crowd and struggle with 
one another, it is not likely that 
they will show much superiority 
over the common kind. But no 
plant responds more promptly to 
treatment than this, and the so- 
called ‘‘ Tree Mignonette” is not 
obtained from sowing any partic- 
ular kind of seed, but by the care 
of the cultivator. Seeds are sown 
in four inch pots in a good rich 
soil, and when well up all plants 
are removed but two near the 
center of the pot, and when these 
are beyond the danger of damping off, the less 
strong isto be cut away, and the remaining one 
secured to a slender stake. As the side-shoots 
push they are pinched off, and the plant grown to 
a single stem. When eighteen inches to two feet 
high, the top of this stem is pinched out, which 
will cause a number of shoots to grow and form 
the tree-like head. Thus it takes all of one season 
to form the tree, which will bloom the following 
spring. During its growth the plants should be 
watered as needed, and given abundant exposure 
to harden them. Fora long time plants so treated 
were sold as a distinct variety—‘t Tree Mignon- 
ette.”? Those who are fond of training plants 
will find it interesting to produce one or more 
Mignonette trees, as an illustration of the power 
of the cultivator to quite alter the character of a 
plant. By diverting the forces of vegetation, a 
succulent is converted into a woody plant, and an 
annual becomes a biennial or even a short-lived 
perennial. In the London market gardens flowers 
are extensively cultivated; one gardener is re- 
ported to produce 1,750 dozen pots annnually. The 
wholesale price ranges from seven to ten shil- 
lings the dozen pots. With us the Mignonette de- 


serves more attention than it generally receives. 

















A Work-Basket Made cf a Hat. 
> 
Any little girl who wishes to surprise mamma with 
one of the prettiest work-baskets she ever saw, 
can easily do so by following these directions. 
First, get a grass straw hat, as seen in figure 1; it 
will cost five or eight cents. Soak it in warm wa- 
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ter, turn it inside out, when it will appear as shown 
in figure 2; face that part of the rim that is turned up 
with pink satin, holding it on with a little fullness ; 
make a little heading on the top and bottom, sew a 
cord over this to conceal the stitches, divide the 
rim into four parts, bend it half way up and sew 
itin the four parts designated, firmly to the crown 
to form the four pockets ; the stitches can be made 
invisible with a little pains. You will need just a 
half a yard of satin for the facing. A bow of pink 
ribbon is fastened on one side with three long ends. 
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A little needle-book, thimble-case and emery made 
of the ribbon, are attached to these. Figure 3 
represents the basket completed. 
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Laundry Finished Linen. 
——~—_ 

After the clothes have been thoroughly washed 
rinsed and blued, starch the shirt bosoms, collars 
and cuffs in ordinary boiled thick starch, wring 
them well, and let them dry completely. Twenty- 
four hours before ironing, for twelve shirts, twelve 
pairs of cuffs, and three dozen collars, take one- 
half pound of best starch, and dissolve it in three 
quarts of cold water ; to this add ten tablespoonfuls 
of liquid gum tragacanth, previously prepared in 
the following manner: Put one and one-half ounce of 
gum tragacanth into a stone jar, pour three quarts 
of warm water over it, stir well, cover the jar tightly, 
and place on the back of the stove, where it will 
keep warm without danger of boiling. It requires 
from twoto three days to dissolve the gum com- 
pletely, during which time it has to be stirred once 
or twice every day without removing the jar from 
its warm place, and without uncovering it unneces- 
sarily. When thegum is thoroughly dissolved, the 
liquid is thickish like a thin syrup; it is then 
strained through a thin cloth or a huir sieve, bottled, 
corked up tightly, and stored in a cool place. Ten 
tablespoonfuls of this are to be well mixed with 
the cold starch ; into this dip the shirt bosoms 
80 that they become thoroughly wet, rub the starch 
In well, wring them out dry, and roll up each shirt 
separately as tightly as possible. Put the collars 
and cuffs into the starch, rub them well, and wring 
out like the shirts; lay them smoothly over each 
other, and leave them tightly packed together for 
twenty-four hours. 
Before ironing, rub off each piece on both sides 
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with a coarse white cloth. The ironing board 
should be covered with one thickness of blanket, 
and one of white muslin. Collars and cuffs should 
be ironed with a very hot iron, first on the wrong 
side and then on the right, but not so much that 
they become dry. When the iron has somewhat 
cooled off, press the pieces again, rubbing over 
each piece as it is ironed, with a soft, damp cloth, 
and quickly following with the iron, moving it 
back and forth, pressing very hard, particularly 
with the front of the iron; this produces an even, 
high gloss. Then with the sharp edges of the sides, 
or the back of the iron, mark the seam around, 
and finally, to round the piece, pull the collar 
or cuff quickly and lightly from under the iron. 

Shirts are treated somewhat differently. The 
sleeves should be ironed first, then the shoulders, 
then fold the back evenly together through the 
middle and iron it on both sides; unfold it and 
iron the front, except the bosom. Then iron the 
the little band around the neck, the back of which 
ought not to bestarched. The bosom should be 
rubbed over with a damp, soft cloth until all 
wrinkles have disappeared; then, with a medium 
hot iron, iron it on the right side first, and then on 
the wrong. Again dampen the bosom lightly on 
the right side and press it as directed for collars 
and cuffs. Articles treated in this manner are stiff, 
and very glossy, yet pliable, and resist dust and 
perspiration a long time. Should some starch ad- 
here to the iron, it may easily be removed by rub- 
bing it over a piece of beeswax covered with two 
thicknesses of muslin and, afterward, rubbing it off 
on acoarse cloth or paper. This will leave theiron 
quite clean and smooth again. 


A Traveler's Friend. 
> 

It is a folding case made of gray linen. The 
four pockets are intended to be filled with those 
things which will be found the most useful fora 
traveler. The first two pockets are lined with 
oiled silk. The first, to carry sponge and wash- 
rags in, the second, comb, brush and tooth-brush. 
The third is intended for a whisk-broom, and 
fourth, to contain needle-book, pins, cotton, ete., 
to take a stitch with if necessary. To make one 
will require a piece of linen twenty-two inches 
long and twenty wide; fold it up, making the 
pockets eight inches deep; baste the oil-silk on 
one-half of it, stitch the ends together, and turn it; 
divide it into four pockets with a basting only; 
now cut out the shape of the flaps on the top, and 
bind them with braid, and also the tops of the 
pockets; place a double row of stitching between 





TRAVELER’S FRIEND. 


the pockets. A loop of the braid and a button 
are used to keep them together. Pieces of the 
braid are sewn on the sides to wrap around it and 
tie it together. Any ornamentation can be used on 
the outside to suit the taste. A band of fancy 
ribbon across the ends looks very pretty, indeed. 
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Fashions for Little Folks. 
> 

Simple English fashions are the styles now fol- 
lowed for children’s clothing, and they are 60 sen- 
sible and comfortable, as well as quaint aud beeom- 
ing, that they must commend themselves to ali 
mothers. Fancy waists and very full skirts with- 
out trimming are the leading features of English 
frocks; indeed, no young girl—unless she is unusu- 
ally tall—should now wear an overskirt until she is 
in her teens. They are mostly made of colored 
wool, even for the wee dot of three, just out of her 
white slips, and for home and school wear, the hair- 
striped or checkered flannels in bright tints are par- 
ticularly liked, while cashmere of one solid color, 
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trimmed with velvet or braid, serves for nicer 
dresses. 

One of the prettiest of these little gowns is of gay 
searlet cashmere, with a round, high waist, with 
which is-worn a black velvet bodice that has 
straps across the front and bretelles extending over 
the shoulders. A large sash of the red material gives 
fullness at the back. The sleeves are quite plain to 
the elbow, and puffed below into inch wide wrist- 
bands of black velvet. 

Another dressy waist has a square plastron of 
velvet set in, with pieats below it in front, and also in 
the back. Plainer bodices are made with a simple 
yoke, or a square is outlined by gimp or braid two 
inches wide. Many busy mothers also like to 
purchase Jerseys—which are now very low-priced 
—and have woolen skirts made to match them. 

Two widths of double-width material makes an 
English skirt, with a hem three inches deep. They 
may be gathered or pleated to the waist all round, 
or else have two double box-pleats in front and a 
gathered back. They vary very curiously, how- 
ever, in lengths Thus, for children of four years, 
the skirts reach to the ankle, and they are gradu- 
ally made shorter, according to age, until girls of 
eight or ten years wear them just below the knee. 
They then lengthen again, and on misses of twelve 
reach half way between knee and boots, while for 
those of fourteen they touch the top of the boot. 

Large girls and young misses wear cloths and 
cheviots, as well as flannels and cashmeres, and 
they are made in more grown-up styles with kilt or 
box-pleated skirts, and short scarfs or apron drap- 
ery over a small pad bustle. The waist isa jacket, 
slacked in the back, and a vest of velvet, silk, or 
one of the mixtures known “* novelties,’’ is set 
in the front. This is usually in one piece and but- 
tons down the side. 

For more dressy costumes, there are plush jackets 
with long tabs on the side, and skirts of fine wool 


as 


or silk. 

Avery tiny girl looks extremely cunning in a 
Normandy cloak and cap of dark red, blue or brown 
cashmere. The cloak is wadded throughout, and 
is much like a Mother Hubbard, but hasa pointed 
yoke piped with velvet, and high velvet pufts 
around the neck and armholes. The cap is like a 
small bonnet, with a velvet front and a high cash- 
mere crown, shirred across the back. 

For small boys still in kilts, and for girls from 
three to eleven, a favorite outside garment is the 
Scotia coat. This may be made of any material. 
It has ashort waist, and a full gathered or pleated 
skirt reaching to the heels and completely cover- 
ing the dress. A girdle of cord, ribbon, or braid 
is tied about the waist, and there is either a cape 
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tial on the eek. With this coat a girl wears | and two or three pies next day, perhaps baked while | the same. This furnishes 2 rows of blocks; knit 


a “top-heavy ” hat of felt, with large crown, wide 
brim, and trimmed with velvet and bunches of 
ostrich tips, and a boya Tam-o-Shanter or polo 
cap of sealskin or plush. 

Young misses of over twelve have long checkered 
or striped ulsters, with a cape or hood, to wear to 
school, and for best jaunty single or double breasted 
jackets of cloth, made in tailor fashion, with a 
single row of stitching near the edges, Some of 
the most stylish close diagonally, and fasten with 
a clasp on the left shoulder. Their hats are of felt, 
with close brims rolled up all round and covered 
with velvet, or else they have cloth turbans to match 
asuit. Girls of all ages wear standing linen collars 
and cuffs, or else have canvas folds, frills of 
muslin or lisse ruching basted in the neck and 
sleeves of their dresses. 

Black stockings are the most suitable for all 
occasions, and small girls wear buttoned shoes 
without heels, ornamented by a bow in front. The 
dressy boot for misses is of soft French kid with 
patent leather tips and foxings. 
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A Stand for Umbrellas and Canes, 
> 

A pretty fancy cane and umbrella stand for a 
hall can be eusily made of the frame of an old um- 
brella that has seen its best days. The covering 
must be removed, and the umbrella slightly 
opened, being made fast with a few tacks. The 
ferrule is inserted’in a block of solid wood, that 
may be either round or square. Cover the outside. 
with thick silver paper, pasting it neatly, to fit in 
the form of a huge cornucopia. Make a lining for 
the inside of either brown or white oil-cloth. 
Bind the edges with braid, or a bordering of fancy 
paper, over which a quilting of ribbon may be 
placed if desired. Ornament the top and bottom 
of the stick with a bow of ribbon. 








Set Days. 





System in conducting a piece of work is abso- , 


lutely necessary to its successful completion ; but 
why will people insist upon misapplying this ex- 
cellent, helpful force, turning it into a sort of 
tether or weight to hold them in a narrow rut of 


babit, of setting certain days for certain duties, and | 


doing those duties upon those days, sick or well, 
rain or shine, even though the skies fall in conse- 


*) quence? Monday isun- 
\ questionably the better 
“if day to do the family 


washing ; it is so pleas- 
ant to feel that it is 
done and off one’s mind 
and hands; but is this 
satisfaction sufficient 
recompense for the suf- 
fering often undergone 
in consequence of cold 
caught by exposure to 
unsuitable weather to 
attain it? Other work, 
which does not neces- 
sitate such exposure, 
may just as well be 
done if Monday chances 
to he stormy, and clothes 
washed on Tuesday, or 
any other propitious 
day, will be just as 
white and sweet as if 
washed on Monday. So 
in regard to other ‘‘set 
days’’ for sweeping, 
baking, etc. A broom and dust-pan kept handy in 
the chambers and used as often as needed, and no 
oftener, obviates the necessity fora set sweeping 
day, and keeps the house in a condition which you 
will not feel ashamed to disclose to any chance 
Visitor. A judicious watch upon the larder will 
keep it unfailingly supplied, so that an unexpected 
tax upon it may not bedreaded. One does not feel 
the work of making a “‘batch’’ of cookies now, 
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the dinner is cooking, as one does the standing for 
hours to mix and bake a great quantity of pasiry 
on “set”? baking days. By the former method 
the foud is always fresh, which is another advan- 
tage to be considered. 

Order and system do not consist in setting apart 
certain days for certain work, but in choosing what 
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one’s judgment, in consideration of health and 





strength, and other contingencies, decides to be the | 
| best time for doing each duty, and then planning 


and strength. 





A Flower Lamp-Screen. 


A pretty and useful parlor decoration may be 
made of a large, full paper dablia or hollyhock serv- 
ing as a lamp-screen. The flowers are made of 
three shades of pink or other colored tissue-paper, 
the leaves being cut in three sizes varying an inch 
in circumference. 
be twelve inches in diameter. The center is made 
of two shades of yellow paper, fringed, and the 
whole is arranged upon a pasteboard six inches in 
diameter. On this all the leaves are pasted or 
sewed, beginning at outer edge, after they have 
been folded so as to make them full. Cover the 
back with green paper. Mount on a small easel 
which will hold it at the proper height, or it can 
be fastened with wire at the lamp-shade. The 
easel should be Jong and narrow, and the flower 
fastened to the very top. Cut the easel from heavy 
cardboard or pasteboard, with three cross-pieces; 
strengthen, if necessary, with stiff wire stitched to 
the back of the card. Make a joint in the back up- 
right by cutting and joining with alittle piece of 
morocco or silk. Cover all with plush or gild as 
liked. 





Knitting. 
—~<——— 
LADY’S KNITTED UNDERVEST WITH HIGH NECK 
AND LONG SLEEVES. 


Six skeins, Star Light Scotch Yarn, cream white, 
or any four-threaded home-made yarn, and a pair 
of wooden needles about the size of a small pen- 
holder, are all the materials necessary. 

For the back, commence at bottom by casting 
on 80 stitches, and on these knit 30 rows plain. 
Then commence to rib, [8 plain, seam 3] ; repeat 
what comes between brackets, until you can count 
100 rows of ribbing. Now, seam a row, knit a row, 
seam a row, and you are ready for block-knitting, 
[5 plain, seam 5}; repeat what comes between 
brackets all across; knit 4 more rows the same. 
Then knit [5 seam, 5 plain]; repeat what comes 
between brackets all across. Knit 4 more rows 


When finished the flower should | 








6 more rows of blocks, making 8 rows in all, each 
block containing 5 rows. Knit 22 rows plain. 
Now, form one shoulder, 5 plain, 5 seam, 5 plain, 
5 seam, 5 plain, put these stitches onacord. Bind 
off loosely next 30 stitches, then work other shoul- 
der 5 plain, seam 5, 5 plain, seam 5, 5 plain, on 
this row do 4 more rows the same which furnishes 
1 block. Knit 3 rows of blocks on this, and on 
last row of last block cast 30 stitches on to same 
needle, finish the other shoulder, and then have 
all the stitches on one needle. Knit 8 rows of 
blocks across to match back, then 100 rows of rib- 
bing, then 30 plain rows, bind off loosely. Sew up 
the sides to middle of blocks on body, leaving rest 
open for sleeves. 

The sleeves, commence at arm-size. Cast on 60 
stitches, knit 10 plain rows, then narrow on each 
end of needle every other row, until you have only 
45 stitches, on this row knit 34 plain rows without 
narrowing. ‘Then narrow every plain row on last 
end till you have 39 stitches, then [3 plain, seam 3]; 
repeat what comes between brackets, till you have 
finished 24 rows. Bind off loosely. Sew up sleeve, 
sew into armhole. At neck crochet two rows of 
holes, fiuished with a shell. Run in ribbon. Cro- 
chet a pretty shell edge on bottom of shirt. 

HANDSOME KNITTED LACE. 

Materials: Finlayson, Bonsfield & Co.'s real 
Scotch linen crochet thread, No. 60; 2 No. 17 or 18 
steel needles, or Florence knitting silk No. 300. 
Cast on 42 stitches, knit across plain. 1st row, 6 
plain, make 1, narrow, 3 plaiv, [make 1,1 plain, 
make 1, narrow, 3 plain, narrow]; repeat twice what 
is in brackets ; make 1,1 plain, make 1,6 plain; 
2d row, 6 plain, [make 1, 3 plain, make 1, narrow, 
1 plain, narrow|; repeat between brackets twice; 
make 1, 8 plain, make 1, narrow, 3 plain, make 1, 
narrow, 4 plain ; 3d row, 6 plain, make 1, narrow, 
narrow [make 1, 5 plain, make 1, knit 3 together] ; 


sk t bet ; 
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make 1,6 plain; 4th row, bind off 4 atitches, 1 
plain, make 1, [narrow, 3 plain, narrow, make 1, 1 
plain, make 1]; repeat between brackets twice; 
narrow, 3 plain, narrow, make 1, narrow, 1 plain, 
make 1, narrow, 4 plain; 5th row, 6 plain, make 1, 
narrow, 1 plain, make 1, [narrow, 1 plain, narrow, 
make 1, 3 plain, make 1] ; repeat between brackets 
twice ; narrow, 1 plain, narrow, mcke 1,3 plain; 
6th row, 3 plain, make 1, 1 plain, make 1, [knit 3 
together, make‘l, 5 plain, make 1]; repeat between 
brackets twice, knit 3 together, make 1, 4 plain, 
make 1, narrow, 4 plain. 





Mounting for a Clock and Thermometer. 
ee 

The racquet, shown in the engraving, for mount- 
ing the clock and ther- 
mometer upon, is sawed 
out of wood. It is then 
covered with brown 
plush by drawing it 
smoothly over it and 
through the opening 
made for the clock, and 
tacking it on the back. 
The center is woven 
with yellow silk cord, 
small tacks are: placed 
around the edge at a 
certain distance apart, 
and the cord wound 
around them from side 
to side to form the 
blocks; the tacks are 
concealed with a heavy 
brown plush cord. A 
bow of satin ribbon the 
color of the plush is 
tied around the handle, 
with a loop of the same 
left on the back to hang 





it up by. The clock is 
fastened in securely, CLOCK AND THERMOME- 
and the thermometer — 


tacked on. It is a very simple way of mounting a 
clock, and forms a pretty adornment for the wall. 
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BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS 
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The Honorable Dick iio. 
ELWOOD WEXFORD. 
7 

The Hon. Dick Badger was once a boy. The 
statement may be commonplace to grown folks 
and quite familiar to our boys and girls, but after 
all not be fully realized. I want it felt by all who 
read this story, not only was Mr. Badger a boy, but 
every statesman, every scholar, every man of note 
and worth in every land was once a boy. So was 
every horse-thief, and knave, and fool. 

I begin this sketch in this way to emphasize 
the fact—for it is a tremendous fact—that boyhood 
is important, for the shaping and ordering of the 
destiny for time and eternity begin right there, and, 
strange as it may appear to those most concerned, 
the boy does the ordering, That the boy is father 
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to the man is a statement misleading ; but when | 
say that every boy gives orders that fix the char- 
acter of one man forever, it means something. 
Well, the Hon. Dick Badger was known in his 
boyhood by the plain title of Dick, and perhaps I 
ought to say, which was true, that the full name 
that he went by was Ragged Dick. He wasn’t a 
farmer’s boy. No; he didn’t inherit that honor. 
He was nobody’s boy—that is, he was a_ waif, 
picked up in a large city, and a place in the country 
found for him by a kind-hearted gentleman. 
Dick had no ambitions ; of course not. 
more dreamed of ever wearing whole clothes and 
having his hair combed and his face made clean, 
than the birds dream of having a pair of skates 
and a new sled, or a ball and a kite. It was 
his geod fortune—God ordered that--to find a 
home with good Farmer Brown, a very clever 
man, and his wife, a kind-hearted woman. True, 
they mostly cared for the work Dick might do, and 
drove him pretty hard sometimes, but Dick was 
nobody’s boy and did not expect much. 
Dick worked right along with the farmer, who 
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was big wu stout, and neither ‘al to consider 
the difference in their strength, but the farmer did 
think that he’d got a wonderful boy for work. 
One day, as they were hoeing corn, Dick found in 
his row a very sickly stalk, much smailer than the 
rest. 

“Mr. Brown,”’ said he, ‘‘ what makes 
ence in these stalks in the same hill ?”’ 

“Dig down and see,’ was the answer, rather 
pleasantly spoken. 

Dick got down on his knees and scratched away 
in the dirt with his hands until he discovered the 
secret. The seed had happened to be covered by 
an old horseshoe, and the stalk was struggling to 
grow up through the nail hole. It was quite a 
marvel to both. The farmer laughed and Dick 
laughed, too. 

“It was having a hard time of it, 
said Dick. 

“T guess so,” 


the differ- 


wasn’t it ?” 


the farmer said, and they hoed on, 
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walked ane? bended across the garden. Dick 
thought something important must be coming. 
They leaned their heads toward each other and 
the farmer whispered into Dick’s ears, hoarsely: 

“T say, Dick, can’t you whistle another tune ? 
I’m tired of that.” 

‘** Yes, sir!’ said Dick, with wonderful decision, 
as he went away with a puzzled look. 

Dick was a deep boy and had becu tiinking hard 
of late about that corn-stalk, and this was a new 
subject that was very suggestive to him. His life 
was a good deal like his whistling, and he didn’t 
need Farmer Brown to tell him of it. He saw it 
himself, and this was the proposition he suddenly 
laid down for himself : 

**Out of that horseshoe and out of that whistle 
Iseeit all. Dll grow up straight and strong, and 
V’ll not whistle for notbing, nor without a tune.” 

He began to lay foundations for, and to build up, 
a character, conscious all at once that the Way was 
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neither speaking a word for some time. At length 
the farmer said : 

“*T say, Dick, ve been thinking that sickly corn- 
stalk back there was something like you. You 
had a hard time of it before you came here, and I 
reckon you’d a grow’d up pretty crooked and 
twisted and good for nothing if somebody hadn’t a 
dug you up and fetched youinto the country.” 

“*Maybe so,”’ said Dick. 

[ almost think Dick expected to grow up crooked 
anyhow, for no particular light seemed to shine in 
his eye that day to give any promise of the future; 
still, he hoed his row faithfully and kept up with 
Farmer Brown. 

It happened shortly after this, when Dick was 
bringing home the cows one evening, and whistling 
merrily as he followed them along the lane, the 
farmer, who had a dislike for whistling, planned to 
give him a lesson. He knew Dick could take a 
hint as quick as anybody in the world. 

“ Hello, Dick!” he shouted from the kitchen 
door, ‘‘come here a minute.”’ 

Dick came to the garden fence, while the farmer 
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— (See next page.) 


freely open to him as to any in the land. Dick 
was of that order of solid, practical, common- 
sense boys, who only seem to think of learning and 
doing for the satisfaction of knowing and of see- 
ing something accomplisued every day as it passed. 
If anybody had ever said to him, which nobody 
did, for he was only a waif, that he might some day 
be President of a College, ora great merchant, or 
even President of the United States, his ambition 
might have been stirred, but it was better so. 
What if he didn’t look into life’s to-morrow! It 
may be that looking well after to-day is the best 
protection for to-morrow. 

‘What are you going to be ®”’ said a rather stern 
old gentleman once to aboy of my acquaintance, 
who was always trying to improve himself. 

“Be a man !”’ said the little fellow. 

He did not mean merely to be six feet high and 
weigh two hundred pounds, but to have a manly 
intellect and a manly heart, and that was,in my 
view, a noble ambition. 

Dick was favored in two particulars, which some 
might regard and others be indifferent to, but 
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which are always great helps to boys and young 
men if rightly appreciated and improved, There 
was a minister and a teacher in the Brown neighbor- 
hood; the former was called the preacher and the 
latter the schoolmaster. Neither would be called 
great or smart; both were plain, good men, ever 
ready to lend ahelping hand, and both were of great 
service to Dick. ‘The minister got hold of his 
heart and the teacher soon had his head, and with 
these two properly cared for, besides having Far- 
mer Brown to see that his body had plenty of ex- 
ercise, it needed no prophet to foretell a success- 
ful future for Dick Badger. 

Dick never went to school. There was too much 

work for that; but all the books in the farmer’s 
library were hauled over until the farmer said “Dick 
ate every one of them.’’ The teacher also loaned 
him books, and he made good use of them, trying 
always to master their contents—not merely to get 
lessons for the purpose of reciting. SBome boys 
get lessons to accommodate the teacher, if they 
like him; others don’t get them because they don’t 
like the teacher. Dick didn’t get lessons—he got 
information, little by little, until he was a mathe- 
matician, a geographer, a scientist, a linguist anda 
philosopher, and well postedon matters and things 
in general, and yet as modest as the day he came 
dirty and ragged to Farmer Brown’s to live. He 
was encouraged to talk freely with the two friends 
I have named, and received many an hour’s yalua- 
ble instruction in this way. He was a regular 
question-box sometimes. His rule seemed to be: 
to read books, to ask questions and to look around, 
and then to think. He was soon known as “that 
smart young fellow who lives at Farmer Brown’s,”’ 
and a few winters later, he became the teacher of 
the neighborhood school, and the best teacher they 
ever had, it was said. The farmer was proud of 
him, and wanted him to take the family name and 
be called Dick Brown. He feared very much that 
he would become discontented because of his 
smartness and go away. 

Dick had no such thought. ‘ll stick to the 
farm,” he said, when sometimes hints were given 
that he could do better in the city, in some profes- 
sion or clerkship. There was Will Holmes, and 
John Elder, and Sam Slick, and lots of other 
farmers’ boys, who cleared out as soon as they 
were of age, until it really got lonesome in that 
neighborhood, for all the young men were gone 
‘*to make their fortunes,’’ it was commonly said. 
And the wonder was that Dick stayed at Farmer 
Brown’s. Some of the young folks made sport of 
him, especially the young ladies. They gave all 
their smiles to the young men who came visiting 
from the city, fashionably dressed, dangling slender 
canes and smoking cigarettes. Of course there 
were exceptions—a very few sensible girls, who 
saw that Dick was a rough diamond ; but only one 
of them, Belle Sutherland, ever dreamed that he 
was capable of polish. She was very shy of him, 
and her admiration of the rising genius was 
sacredly hidden in her own breast. They could 
hardly be said to know each other, for their homes 
were two miles apart, and the only acquaintance 
existing between them consisted of a pleasant bow 
of recognition or a few words of friendly greeting 
when they met each other Sundays. 

Let Dick’s name be mentioned derogatorily in 
any circle of the neighborhood society, at which 
Dick was mostly distinguished for his absence, 
and Belle was instinctively his defender; and when 
Farmer Brown gave him solemn counsel not to let 
“any of them silly gals steal away his heart,” and 
then sweepingly asserted, ‘‘ they are a lot of shal- 
low pates, every one of them,” Dick would very 
wisely reply, ‘‘ there may be some exceptions, Mr. 
Brown.’ But Dick went on in the even tenor of his 
way, sticking to thefarm. Atlast Mr. Brown died, 
leaving the farm to Dick, only stipulating that he 
should take care of the widow, which he knew 
Dick would do better than anybody else, for hadn’t 
he always beena true boy, and was he not becom- 
ing one of the solid men of the place? 

One day a Convention was held in the shiretown 
of the county, and, by common agreement, the 
nominee to represent that District in the Congress 
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of the United States was Mr. Richard Badger. 
He insisted that his name was simply ‘ Dick,” 
and as he was elected by a handsome majority, he 
now became the Hon. Dick Badger. 

Th his official station he carried all the traits of 
his boyhood and early manhood. There was 
always atuneto his whistling, you may be sure, 
though he only whistled metaphorically. He was 
unassuming and yet brave. He was trusted by his 
constituents implicity, and Dick Badger would no 
more betray the confidence of the humblest of 
them, than he would take his own life; indeed, his 
honor seemed always dearer to him than his life. 

A little episode of his public career, and my story 
isdone. Dick was a plain man, and when at home 
worked about the same as formerly, always dressed 
according to his work. One day a fine carriage 
was seen going toward the Brown homestead. 
Old Mrs. Brown was still an honored inmate, and 
Dick had a nice wife now, too, named Belle, and 
several bright children. Dick was working by the 
roadside laying wall; he looked like an Irishman, 
and was naturally taken for one. 

‘‘T say, Pat,’’ said one of the occupants of the 
carriage, ‘‘ does the Ton. Mr. Badger reside here ?”’ 

‘Sure he does!” said Dick, quickly leading the 
misapprehensien and enjoying it. 

They reined up in front of the mansion, for with 
many additions it had grown to be worthy of that 
title, and, alighting with much dignity, the leader 
of the party rang the door-bell. 

“‘Is the Hon. Mr. Badger at home?” said the 
gentleman. 

“Tle is somewhere about,’? answered a sweet- 
voiced lady. ‘‘ Will you walk in, sir?” 

“IT have friends in the carriage,” the gentleman 
added. 

“ Please tell them all to walk in and [ will call 
Mr. Badger,”’ said Mrs. Badger, for it was Dick’s 
wife. 

She stepped to the back door and blew a horn, 
and very soon the distingished gentlemen were 
confronted by the veritable wall-layer whom a 
few moments before they had addressed as ‘‘Pat,”’ 
and he was introduced as, ** My husband, gentle- 
men, Mr. Badger.’’ 

The amusing episode caused a general laughter 
which none enjoyed more than Dick himself. 
Those gentlemen were an important committee, 
and the result of that interview was thata few 
months later our hero was very properly and 
worthily addressed as “ His Excellency Governor 
Badyer.”’ 

= ga as 
Water Roadways. 

What a peaceful sort of existence this seems, 
floating down an unruffled stream on a slowly 
moving canal-boat, amidst calm, quiet scenes of 
inland beauty ! But these men and women, who, in 
our illustration, are enjoying a brief rest, know 
well the meaning of hard work, even the children 
being obliged to add their mite of assistance by 
driving the patient mules and horses upon the tow- 
path. 

The particular boat represented in the engraving 
on page 70, drawn from real life and laden with 
coal, belongs to the Delaware and Hudson Canal, 
which connects the Hudson River with the Carbon- 
dale coal mines of Pennsylvnnia, and brings us the 
fuel for our winter fires. The canal passes through 
a most picturesque country in the lovely valley of 
the Lackawaxen, and beneath the shadow of the 
green Shawangunk Mountains. This artificial 
stream is very circuitous, and when looked down 
upon from above it appears like a blue ribbon 
winding through the fair landscape. One of the 
writer’s pleasures at the summer resorts in this 
vicinity is to accompany parties of young people 
aboard a canal-boat and ride from lock to lock. 

The largest and most important canal in the 
United States is the Erie, which carries the pro- 
ducts of the great western grain fields to the 
eastern markets. It has, however, many branches, 
known as the Champlain, Cayuga and Senaca, Che- 
nango, Black River, Oswego, Crooked Lake, Che- 
mung, and Genessee canals. It is three hundred 
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and sixty-three miles in length, and has eighty- 
four locks on the main line alone, eight large 
feeders, and eighteen aqueducts. Up and down 
it hundreds of boats ply throughout eight or nine 
months of the year, and whole families of men, 
women and children live, rove, and have the most 
of their monotonous being on these important 
waterways of the world, bringing to our doors the 
necessaries of life. 


The Mystic Album. 
ges 
mystic album is made of a composition 
The corners of the covers are cut off and 
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book. 














MYSTIC ALBUM. 


bound with narrow ribbon. A picture card or 
scrap-picture is used to ornament the cover. Rib- 
bons are sewed on the cover by which to tie it to- 
gether. The idea of the mystic album is to have 
some one write something on a blank page, fold it 
over and seal it with wafers, and write the date on 
the outside when it is to be opened. It affords 
great amusement for scheol children. It makesa 
nice little gift to give some one who is anticipating 
a journey, 





The Changes of Animals. 
sages 
Some things are so common that they do not 
strike us as wonderful. But what can be more 
wonderful than the change of a repulsive cater- 
pillar into a beautifully formed and brightly ecol- 
ored butterfly? If there were but a single insect 





ZOEA OF THE CRAB. 


that made these changes, how we should hunt for 
the caterpillars, feed them until full grown and 
formed a chrysalis. Then we should preserve the 





chrysalis with great care until the next spring. 
As the time approached for the perfect insect to 
leave its prison, how carefully would the chrysalis 
be watched, and at the first sign of breaking open, 
we should call in our friends to enjoy with us this 
return to life, this wonderful resurrection, when 
the loathsome caterpillar, having put on the bright 
garments of the butterfly, and when its wings are 
dry, goes sailing forth in the bright sunshine to 
bask among the flowers. But there are caterpillars 
in myriads, and as this change is guing on so fre- 
quently, it fails to excite our special interest. 

Not only do butterflies live two such different 
lives as that of caterpillar and the perfect insect, 
but other insects show changes quite as striking. 
What can be more unlike than the little ‘ wrig- 
gler,’’ as it goes turning its somersaults through 
the water, and the delicately formed mosquito that 
sings around our pillow in the summer night? 
Other animals besides insects present at different 
periods of their lives very unlike forms. The com- 
mon crab of our sea coast, for example, when it 
leaves the egg, is the strange looking creat- 
ure shown in the engraving. This goes swim- 
ming about very rapidly, and was at one time de- 
scribed as a distinct animal, its relationship to the 
crab not being suspected. After awhile this zoéa, 
as it has been called, drops some of its parts, ac- 
quires legs, claws, etc., and becomesa perfect crab. 


6 a 
Fig. 1.—ICE-BOAT FRAME. 





These changes and many others are quite as 
striking as any story told in the wonder books. If 
you learn to notice them, life need never be dull. 
Nowhere are the wonders of nature better studied 
than on the farm. Every country has its interest- 
ing objects, and none more so than our own. 


How to Make an Ice-Boat. 
> 

Ice-boats vary greatly in size, shape and value, 
many of them being carved and gilded, costing 
many hundreds of dollars. The one shown in our 
illustrations can be made with very little expense 
by any boy who is at all handy with tools. Figure 
1 shows the manner in which the frame is made. 
The materials required forthe frame consist of one 
board, a, twelve inches wide and twelve feet long, 
two boards, 66, ten feet long by twelve inches 
wide, and another, c, nine feet long by twelve 
inches wide, two inches thick. Two pieces, five 
by five inches and twelve inches long, and one 
five by five inches and twenty inches lony for the 
legs. The mast must bea well-seasoned pole,twelve 
feet long and five inches in diameter at the lower 
end, and taper to three inches at the top. Spruce 
or Virgiria pine are the best woods for the pur- 
pose. The boom and gaff should be of a some- 
what lighter material. For the runners three 
ordinary ice-skates may be fastened to the legs. 
The two side boards, 6 6, are bolted on top of 
the eross-piece, a, about two feet from each end, 
as shown in figure 1, the bottom board, c, being 
under the center of the cross-piece, a, and under 
the stern, d. A deck may be made by nailing two 
or three buards on top of the bottom board and 
under the side boards. The two twelve-inch legs, 
ee, should be bolted at the extreme ends of the 
cross-piece and braced as shown in figure 2. The 
third leg, which serves as a rudder, shold be 
rounded off down to half its length from the top, 
and passed through a hole mortised atd. A handle 
is placed in this (as seen in figure 3), to steer by. A 
block, twelve by fourteen inches and nine inches 
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thick (figure 2), is bolted on top of the cross-piece, 
and a hole mortised through both, so that the 
mast, which fits in this hole, rests on the bottom 
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Fig. 3.—STEERING RUDDER. 


board; it is braced by two ropes or stays from the 
masthead to eyebolts on the ends of the cross-piece. 

The sail, seen in. figure 4,is made of light drill- 
ing orduck. Itis twelve feet at the foot, nine feet 
at the head, fourteen feet at the outer edge or 
leach, and eight feet at the inner edge or luff. 
The head of the sail is laced to the gaff, which is 
nine feet six inches long, and is joined to the mast 
by jaws, so as to keep it from swinging away, as 
shown in figure 4. It is also laced at the foot to 
the boom (which should be a little longer than the 
foot of the sail), and shouid be attached to the 
mast by rings. The sail is hoisted by two ropes, 
called the throat and peak halyards, their ends 
leading down to the deck, where they are fastened 
toa couple of cleats, which should be made at 
each side of the block in which the mast fits. The 
boom is four inches in diameter and tapers to 
three at the outer end, and is fastened to an eye- 
bolt in the mast-hook, which goes in the thick end 
of it. The gaff is three inches in diameter and 
tapers to two. Figure 5 shows the ice-boat com- 
pleted, and the way of sailing it. 





The Child Market. 


I wonder how our boys and girls would fancy 
being sent to market, together with the pigs, 
calves and chickens; and yet in some parts of 
the world this is exactly what is done, although 
the sale when made is only for seven months. In 
the beautiful part of Europe known as the Tyrol 
there are numbers of peasant familfes so poor that 
even the very little children, from seven to twelve 
years of age, have to be sent away from home to 
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Fig. 4.—THE SAIL, 


earn their living; and as they generally go into 
Swabia, to serve in the farm-houses of that country, 
they are known as Schwabenkinder. Every year, 
then, early in March, there appears in each village 











[ FEBRUARY, 


an old man or woman seeking the Schwabenkinder, 
and many are given into his or her charge and taken 


| away iu troops. The poor little things form a very 


miserable procession, clad in the meanest clothing, 
with sticks in their hands and tiny bundles contain- 
ing a clean shirt or blouse, a piece of cheese, and 
a bit of barley bread strapped on their backs ; and 
they often cry bitterly when they say good-bye to 
home and mother for the first time, and start on 
their long journey. The whole distance is accom- 
plished on foot, while they are dependent upon 
charity for their food ; but as most people on the 
route pity them very much, I don’t think they 
often go hungry. The first sale of these little folks 
takes place at Ravensburg,and on the 19th of March 
they are seen in long rows in the market-place. 

We can imagine how anxiously they scan the 
faces of the farmers who come to select from 
among them, and the question is often asked of 
some bright, attractive boy, “Are you sold, my 
lad ?”? while those who are not chosen jump and 
caper around, begying, ‘‘ Buy me, please, buy me.”? 
When a boy has been engaged bya farmer he is 
immediately given a good meal of bread, sausage 
and beer, and then goes home in the farmer’s cart, 
and, ag a rule, he is well treated. His work dur- 


Fig. 5.—SAILING THE ICE-BOAT. 


ing the summer is much like that of country lads 
in this country—tending the cattle, sheep, pigs 
and poultry, and leading the oxen and horses to 
the plowing field, and in the autumn comes his 
reward. On the 19th of October the old man or 
woman reappears to take the children back to their 
homes, and then the company presents a much 
better appearance, for each has a good suit of 
clothes and from six to twenty-four marks in his 
or her pocket—a mark being about equal to one- 
quarter of a dollar. These children are light- 
hearted and healthy, but are extremely ignorant, 
having little opportunity of learning; while they 
become so accustomed to changing their location 
that they never settle down to steady service. 





PICTURES FOR THE Maaic LANTERN.—Several 
have asked us to give instruction in painting slides 
or pictures for the magic lantern. If one can draw 
well he can succeed fairly, with the aid of a few 
suggestions, after some practice. The glass used 
for the slides should be without blemishes and 
perfectly clean. All colors, save the black, should 
be transparent. Thus: Prussian blue is trans- 
parent, ultramarine blue is opaque, lake and 
carmine are transparent, vermillion is opaque, 
and so on, all through the colors. Thecolors may 
be bought ready ground in small, flexible metallic 
tubes; they may be thinned with mastic varnish. 
First, make an ink drawing on paper, fasten this, 
ink side to the slide, with paste to the edges of the 
glass. Copy the drawing exactly with black. 
Then fill in the shading, and when these are dry 
apply the colors, which should be very thin. 
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Work for Juveniles, 





Thousands of boys and girls have made consid- 
erable money for themselves during the winter 
months in securing subseribers for the American 
Agriculturiet, and thereby securing Premiums or 
eash commissions for themselves. We offer special 
inducements during the next three months for such 
canvassers. Please write to us at once, addressing 
letters to “‘The Doctor,” care Amerwan Agricul- 
zurist, 751 Broadway, New York. 

a 
Window Boxes. 
: assess 

Hot-beds are used for raising early plants to set 
out inthe garden when the weather will allow. 
For a large garden, and for a market garden, 
where many plants are needed, the hot-bed will be 
required, but this is rarely needed for the family 
garden, a8 1 sufficient number of plants can be 
raised in window boxes. 
ful require constant attention. 





Delay in opening 





kinds, Cauliflowers and Lettuce should be the 
first things sown. Tomatoes, etc., may come later. 
Sow seeds about six weeks before the plants can 
be safely planted in the open ground. When the 
plants are well up, see that they have sufficient 
water, and if badly drawn towards the window, 
turn them every day. If the plants are crowded 
thin them. When the plants are large enough to 
handle, and show two orthree rough leaves beyond 
the seed leaves, transplant them to another Sox, 
setting them two inches apart each way. Shade 
after transplanting until they recover, pive air every 
mild day, and whenever the weather will allow set 


| the boxes outside, especially as the time approaches 


Hot-beds to be success- | 


for setting in the open ground. Towards the end 
of the month will be time to sow Tomato seeds. 
The plants will be more stocky if potted. 





A Remarkable Heifer. 


—j>— 
The Holstein-Friesian heifer Albino 2d, H. H. B. 
3500, whose portrait, by Ceci] Palmer, appears for 
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Value of Special Fertilizers, 


> 

The erroneous idea, still held by some persons, 
that concertrated fertilizers are stimulants and not 
manures is one of the principal causes which keep 
so many farmers in poverty. Millions of acres of 
land now tilled at a loss to their owners could be 


r made to yield profitable crops were it not for the 





want of knowledge about the actual workings of, 
and the results from tht use of, skilfully prepared 
commercial fertilizers. -We do not wish to be un- 
derstood as deprecating or discouraging in the least 
the careful husbanding and the plentiful use of yard 
manure ; nevertheless, experience has proved in- 
disputably, that properly and honestly made ‘‘ com- 
plete ’’ as well as ‘‘ special” fertilizers do not ex- 
haust the soil, and are as lasting in their action as 
yard manure—more so, even, in some cases. Our 
own experience with various commercial fertilizers 
has convinced us that with judicious use of the 
‘* Mapes Manures ” worn out lands can be restored 
to fertility quicker, and with less expense, than in 





























THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN HEIFER ALBINO 2d. G. H. B., 3500.) 





the bed in the morning, or in closing it in the after- 
noon, may cause the loss of all the plants. Boxes 
in the kitchen window are much more easily 
managed. Make boxes of pine or hemlock the 
length of the width of the window, a foot wide, 
and about four inches deep. If the sill is not wide 
enough, support the box by means of a copper 
wire attached to a screw upon the inner side of the 
box and fastened to another screw in the window 
frame, or support the box in any other convenient 
manner, For one box, in which seeds are sown, 
two others will be needed in which to transplant 
the young plants when large enough. The boxes 
may be of any convenient size, provided they con- 
tain about four inches of carth and areheld up 
securely. See that the boxes are thoroughly 
nailed together, else with the damp soil they will 


_ Warp badly. Having filled the boxes with good 


soil to within an inch of the top, level it, and sow 
seeds in rows across the box. Cabbages, the early 





the first time in this issue, leads the dairy world as 
a two-year-old milker. On April 7th, 1885, when 
she was two years, one month and twenty-two days 
old, she dropped her first calf. Her record was 
commenced on May 20th, and during the 365 days 
following she gave 18,483 pounds and thirteen 
ounces of milk. In the fourteenth month after 
calving, being then less than twenty-six months of 
age, she gave thirteen pounds and fourteen and 
three-quarter ounces of unsalted butter. Albino 
2d, who was bred, and is owned, by Smiths, Powell 
& Lamb at their Lakeside Farm, near Syracuse, 
New York, descends from deep milking strains, 
her dam, Albino, having a milk record of 13,701 
pounds and four ounces in a year as a four-year- 
old, and made seventeen pounds and thirteen ounces 
of unsalted butter in a week as a four-year-old; 
19.54 pounds of milk making one pound of butter, 
no grain having been fed for at least four months 
previous, Certainly a grand record for any cow. 





any other way, and that their use iu addition to 
yard manure produces paying returns, notably so 
in the case of ‘‘ Special Fertilizers.” The name 
“special”? may be somewhat misleading as to 
their general adaptability ; for although fertilizers 
may have been prepared for special crops, it should 
not be supposed that they are of no value for other 
crops. Their composition is based upon the fact 
that all plants do not require the various elements of 
plant food in the same proportions ; it would there- 
fore be waste to apply high-priced fertilizers in- 
discriminately to all crops alike, without regard to 
their special requirements. Special Fertilizers are 
special in this sense only, that they contain the 
elements of plant food in the exact proportions 
required by the crops for which they are intended, 
without leaving any unnecessary surplus which the 
plants cannotassimilate. Properly prepared special 
fertilizers are therefore, as a rule, the cheapest ma- 
nures obtainable, especially on light or leacby soils. 
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Chat with Readers. 


—<—>> 

Lice on Cattle.—N. Snow, Kittitass Co., 
Wash, Ter., asks us for an effective remedy for lice on 
cattle. An ointment made of equal parts of Flowers of 
Sulphur and lard, applied where the pests most congre- 
gate, will destroy them. The skin shoul 1 afterwards he 
washed with strong soap-suds, 

Winter Weather in Oregon.—M. 
A. Longe, Cass Co., Oregon, encloses in a business 
letter, dated January 1st, some bright green leaves of 
grasses and California Laurel (Oreodaphne Californica), 
and writes: “ The bees at this time are very busy gather- 
ing honey from the mountain willow and myrtle.”’ 





Onions Growing Double.—J. 8. At- 
kinson, Conejos Co., Col., writes that he planted about 
one-tenth of an acre with sets and had but few perfect 
bulbs, nearly all being double, triple, quadruple, or even 
more divided, and asks for the cause. When sets are 
too large they will become double, etc., and run up to 
bloom. Try very small sets; if no bigger than a large 
pea, they are better than if larger. 





Manuring with Fish.—E. B. Newton, 
Suffolk Co., Mass. The old way of using fish for ma- 
nure was to place the fish in the hills together with the 
seeds. A much better way is 1o compost the fish with 
muck or soil, spreading them in alternate layers. In 
winter some fresh horse-manure should be placed at 
the bottom of the heap to induce fermentation. When 
the mass becomes too hot it should be shoveled over, 
adding more soil if necessary. 





Crops for Soiling.—J. F. Morris, Bal- 
timore Co., Md. Rye sown in the fall gives a crop of 
fee the latter part of May following. Corn should be 
sown as early as the season permits to follow grass and 
oats. Peas, sown together with oats, make an excellent 
soiling crop, also lucerne or alfalfa. Where labor is 
cheap and land dear, a judicious system of soiling may 
be followed with profit, but under reversed conditions 
soiling does not pay for the trouble. 

Insect Powder and Birds.—Mrs. C. 
C. York, Washington Co., Minn. The Persian, or Califor- 
nia Insect Powder (Buhach) does not injure birds in the 
least if care is taken that it docs not get in their eyes. 
Itis an excellent remedy for vermin of all kinds, and 
we have seen it used satisfactorily on different birds. 
The powder is dusted under and between their feathers. 
Two applications, a few days apart, are generally sufti- 
cient to rid the birds of vermin. 





What is Bent-Grass ?—Geo. B. Smith, 
Lancaster Co., Neb., writes us that when a boy in Eng- 
land, he knew agrass called Bent. Hesaw, some twenty- 
five years ago, 8 patch of the same in New York State, 
but has seen none since, and has not been able to find 
it in the seed catalogues. There is much confusion 
with the common names of grasses, and our leading 
seedsmen catalogue them by their scientific or botanical 
names. One before us gives Agrostis canina as Rhode 
Island Bent ; A. stolonifera as Creeping Bent; A. alba 
as White Bent, while A. vulgaris is not called a Bent, but 
Red-top. We judge, from the description, that A. alba 
is the one referred to. 





A Hedge for Western Massachu- 
setts.—C. E. Humphrey, Hampshire Co., Mass., asks 
what is the best plant for a hedge in his locality. He 
does not say whether he wishes a hedge to answer the 
purposes of a fence, or to be ornamental. The three- 
thorned Acacia, or Honey-locust (@leditschia), is quick 
growing, and makes a perfect barrier against cat- 
tle. Buckthorn makes a good hedge, but is of slower 
growth. If an evergreen hedge is required, Arbor Vite 
and Norway Spruce are hardy and easily kept in order, 
but the Hemlock is more beautiful, though more difficult 
to keep in proper order. Small plants of the above and 
others are offered by the principal nurseries as “ hedge 
plants.” 


Rose Beetles.—J. B. Leidel, Pottsville, Pa. 
The small, oblong grayish beetles, about a quarter of an 
inch long, which come out of the ground in your rose- 
house, are known to entomologists as 7rox equalis. We 
do not know that they have any common name. It is 
scarcely probable that these beetles have either injured 
the roots or leaves of your roses, for so far as known all 
of the members of this genus live in and feed upon dead 
and decaying vegetable and animal matter. We would 
suggest, however, that you look for another kind of 
grayish beetle, about the same length as the one you 
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sent, but more slender, with quite a long head and 
thorax. It is known as “ Fuller’s Rose Beetle,”’ because 
first discovered by A. 8S. Fuller in a greenhouse in New 
Jersey, feeding on the leaves of roses, camellias and 
similar plants. The larva of this beetle also feeds upon 
the roots of roses and various other plants, and it is oc- 
casionally very destructive to forced roses in winter 
The scientific name of this pest is Aramigus Fulleri. 
If this insect has invaded your rose-house, you will be 
able to find specimens while they are feeding on the 
leaves early in the evening, if not during the day. 





Deer’s Horns.—John Yoder, of Ontario, 
writes us: *“‘I believe that deer shed their horns every 
year, and that they are one prong larger each succeeding 
year. An ‘old hunter’ told me that no one had ever 
found the horns thus shed. How is this?” Our own 
experience in this matter has been in Texas, where we 
have found numerous pairs of herns with every appear- 
ance of having been shed, though we did not see them 
shed. We found two cases in which two bucks had so 
interlocked their horns that they could not be separated 
and the unfortunate animals had died a miserable death. 
We did not see the animals fight, but two skulls, with 
the horns interlocked, is something more than circum- 
stantial evidence that they met their death in this man- 
nere. Are the shed horns ever found ? 





Growing Horseradish.—H. F. Hunt, 
Villa Mastai P. O., Canada. The ground cnn hardly 
be too rich for horseradish. The practice with 
market gardeners is to raise it asa second crop, together 
with early beets, cabbages, ete. When grown by itself, 
it should be planted in rows three feet apart and cight- 
een inches in the rows. After the rows are marked out 
holes about ten inches deep are made with a small crow- 
bar, at the proper distances. The sets, which are thin 
roots cut into five or six inch lengths, are dropped in 
these and covered so that their upper end is three or 
four inches under the surface. All the cultivation 
necessary isto keep the ground mellow and clean. 
Later in the season the leaves cover the entire ground, 
so that no further cultivation is possible nor required. 





New Books. 
ep 

Gardening for Profit.—By Peter Hen- 
derson. New edition, re-written and greatly enlarged, 
New York: O. Judd Co. This work first appeared just 
twenty years ago, and was an important event in horti- 
cultural literature. We already had works snited to the 
family or kitchen garden, but this was the first ever pub- 
lished giving the methods of the market garden. Being 
by one who followed gardening as a business, it met 
with prompt welcome. A remarkable feature of the book 
was its frankness. If the author made money by a crop 
or operation he said so, and told how much and how he 
did it. If, on the contrary, he met with a loss, he did an 
equally good service by saying so, and by pointing out 
the cause of the failure. Success in market gardening 
largely depends upon doing the right thing at the right 
time,and because the author gave this, and many other 
things important for the novice to know, he was charged 
by others in the business with telling the ** secrets of the 
trade.” However unpleasant it may have been to receive 
the censure of many of his fellow gardeners, he could 
console himself with the knowledge that his work has 
been the means of directing hundreds, if not thousands, 
in the way to an honorable and profitable business. 
None ot the many books we have published have given 
us more satisfaction than this. Of course books are pub- 
lished for the money they bring, but aside from this it i8 
a pleasure to feel that when we sell one a work, in any 
department, we give him the best of its kind. If we 
speak thus of the work as it originally appeared, what 
can we say of the present edition? This is not made by 
a few alterations here and there in the original plates, 
but the whole work has been most thoroughly revised, 
almost completely re-written, and entirely set in type 
anew, making it essentially a new work. It includes 
such new varieties as have proved to be desirable, and 
such methods of cultivation and management as experi- 
ence has shown to be worthy of adoption; all copiously 
illustrated by many new engravings in addition to those 
in the first edition. Animportant new feature in this 
new edition is the introduction of the culture of Small 
Fruits. Market gardeners near smail places find that 
their customers look to them for their small fruits as 
well as vegetables, and the market culture of these fruits 
is given, with descriptions’ of the leading varieties of 
each kind. This addition to the work will greatly en- 
hance its value and usefulness. It should be said that 
while the work was primarily written for market garden- 
ers, or those who would become such, the needs of the 





family or kitchen garden are not overlooked. In the 
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present revision, this feature has been kept in mind, and 
wherever the cultivation in the private garden differg 
from that in the market garden, both methods are given, 
thus making the work a useful guide in the management 
of the family garden, The price of this new and very 
greatly enlarged edition is $2.00, post-paid. 


The American Merino for Wool and 
for Mutton—A practical treatise on the Selection, 
Care, Breeding and Diseases of the Merino, in all sections 
of the United States. By Stephen Powers, of Ohio. 
That Mr, Powere has not rushed heedlessly into author- 
ship the volume itself bears witness, Instead of the 
nsual preface, we havea letter signed by the President 
and Secretary of the “ Ohio Spanish Merino Sheep Breed- 
ers’ Association,’’ in which the society ask Mr. Powers 
to prepare a work which shall give his own extended 
experience and embody the present knowledge as to the 
history, breeding, management and diseases of the Amer- 
ican Merino, That such a request should be made indi- 
cates the importance of Sheep Industry in America, and 
one need only to glance at this work to see that this has 
not been overestimated, That the author was eminently 
qualified for his task is shown by the practical character 
of his writings. The book is not a mere sketch, some- 
thing about sheep-—but a really full and exhaustive trea- 
tise upon one breed of sheep—a work of a kind of which 
the literature of agriculture has too few. Regarding the 
Merino in the improved form, which has been given to it 
by American breeders, as the best “ general purpose 
sheep,’’ or as the title has it, ‘for wooland for mutton," 
he gives in every detail the methods by which the Amer- 
{can farmer who has asmall flock, or the flock-master 
who devotes himself exclusively to sheep, can best man- 
age them, The work covers every period in the life of 
the sheep, from that in which it appears asa half frozen 
lamb, that its mother often refuses toown, through ite 
annual shearings, to the time when it is turned off as 
mutton, and even in that condition, as mutton, it is fol- 
lowed by hints on the proper cooking of the flesh, as well 
as the proper preparing ofthe fleece, While all that relates 
to the Merino is treated in full, the chapters devoted to 
diseases, are brought up to date to include the recent 
discoveries of Cobold, Siebold, and others, as to the par- 
asitic creatures whichcause them, Of course the present 
known remedies are given in full. Those chapters which 
describe the systems of Sheep Husbandry followed in 
various portions of the far West, and the adaptability of 
these sections to sheep growing, largely drawn from per- 
sonal observation, will havea special interest to those 
who contemplate making sheep husbandry the business 
of their lives. The work is full upon all that relates to the 
Merino, and consequently, in view of their excessive 
numbers, nearly all that relates to sheep. While the work 
will be welcomed by all shepherds and flock-masters as 
by far the most complete in their specialty, all interested 
{n agriculture will regard it, on account of its fullness 
and thoroughness, as an important addition {o the litera- 
ture of theircalling. O.Judd Co. Price, post-paid, $1.50. 


Greenhouse and Stove Plants.—By Thomas 
Baines. To those who read the English horticutural 
journals, the name of Mr. Baines has long been familiar 
as a veteran cultivator and writer. The scope of the 
present work is sufficiently indicated by the extended 
title, which reads: ‘‘ Greenliouse and Stove Plants, 
Flowering and Fine-leaved Palms, Ferns and Lycopo- 
diums, with Full Details of the Propagation and Cultiva- 
tion of Five Hundred Families of Plants, Embracing all 
the Best Kinds in Cultivation, Suitable for Growing in 
the Greenhouse, Intermediate House, and Stove.” By 
‘five hundred families of plants,”’ the author evidently 
intended genera of plants. The work contains over three 
hundred and fifty pages 8vo., in large, clear type, with 


‘the articles arranged alphabetically, 1n double columns, 


and there isa very full index. An English work upon 
plants cultivated under glass, is better adapted to the 
use of our cultivators than one upon those grown in the 
open ground, and the work will be especially useful to 
our gardeners in giving the proper treatment of plants 
recently introduced. While our cultivators will welcome 
the work as describing the plants and giving the treat- 
ment best suited to them in Europe, they cannot blindly 
follow it asa guide. For example, in looking through 
the work, our eye caught the name of our favorite 
climber, Akebia quinata. This is described as “‘a green- 
house evergreen climbing plant.’ It is as hardy as a 
climbing plant need be, and while it is not an evergreen 
in the open ground, it holds its foliage very late. Under 
Myrsiphyllum. the popular decorative vine generally 
called ‘Smilax’ in this country, in describing it= prop- 
agation, it gives growing from cuttings and division of 
the roots. but omits the method so generally followed by 
our gardeners and florists—raising it from the seeds 
which in this country are produced in abundance. In 
spite of such minor imperfections, the work is one 
that we can commend to the intelligent cultivator of 
plants. Sold by the O. Judd Co. Price, post-paid, $3.50. 
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——:AND ALL :—— 


OYeVULEAUESATHROAT TROUBLES. 


Indispensable to Speakers 
and Singers. 
For sale, only in boxes, by all 
Medicine dealers. 





ROHIBITION BOMBS, 4p. tracts, 5 Gov. St. John, Miss 
Willard, Bain, Foster, Hopkins, Fisk, Horace Waters, 
Johnson, Pemorest, etc. Price, 10 cts. per 100, and $1.00 per 
1,000. Address, NATIONAL PROHIBITION BUREAU, 82 E. 
14th St., N. Y. 
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The BEST thing ever invented to 
make all kinds of washing and cleaning 
comparatively easy. 


ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS. 


We hold thousands of Testimonials 
from Chemists, Newspapers and Pri- 
vate Parties. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
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J.M. THORBURN & CO., | 


15 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


GROWERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


High Class Vegetable, Flower and Tree Seeds. 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF THE ABOVE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


To our friends who have not already received it, we are ready to mail our New Catalogue of high-class seeds for 1887. 
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\¥strengthens confidence in the Estey Organ. 
Its tone, the perfection of material in its 
sonstruction, and the painstaking care given 
Wiio every detail, are reasons for its leading 
yosition. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES SENT FREE. 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 











Wood, Taber & Morse, 


Eaton, Madison Co., N. Yo 
Manufacturers of Portable, Agricultural, Stationary, 
and Traction 


STEAM ENGINES 


Of the highest standard, in every respect, of materials and 
workmanship. Were pioneers in_ the manufacture of 
Practically Portable STEAM ENGINES. 


LEGS AND ARMS 


(ARTIFICIAL) 


7 > WITH RUBBER FEET AND HANDS. 


Indorsed by the U.S. Govern- 
ment, the Most Eminent Sur- 
geons in the Country, the Press, 
and Over 8,000 Men, Women and 
Children who wear them resid- 
_ ing in all parts of the World. 


The Rubber Foot and Hand pos" 
sesses the most natural appear 
ance, the greatest durability and 
the greatest degree of tomfort of 
all artificial limbs. Vasc num- 
bers of mutilated men and women 
are, by the use of rubber feet and 
hands, enabled to mingle with the 
rest of the world without betray- 
ing their loss or experiencing 
great inconvenience. 

The accompanying sopreting 
represents asailor of the late re- 
bellion who lost his leg and arm 
by the explosion of a shell in a 
naval combat. He has been prac- 
=> tically restored to his usefulness 
--* by the application of Marks’ Pat- 

‘ ent Artificial Limbs with rubber 
hands and feet. Large illustrated 
pamphlet containing over 300 tes- 
timonials and copyright formula 
for taking measurement sent free. 


sy 
A. A. MARKS, 701 Broadway, New York City. 


on James River, Va.. in Claremont 
FARMS (er: Illustrated Circular Free. 

J.F. MANCHA, Claremont, Va. 
HOW TO RUITS | A COMPLETE MANUAL 


SMALL FRUITS Post-paid for § cents. 


E. D. PUTNEY, Brentwood, N. Y. 
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Wanted Agents -:. London Purple 


Active men wanted in every State in the Union where Potatoes, Appice of Cotton are raised. Men having a horse and 
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buggy, and regularly traveling through a certain district, preferred. 7 
gay gularly traveling 5 JRPLE is the BEST, SAFEST and CHEAPEST Poison for PO- 
RMs, etc.,ever used. Apply to sole manufacturers, 
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New Life Insurance 


WRITTEN IN 1886 By 


The Travelers, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


Amounted to $8,420,553, 


An Increase of 50 per cent, over 1885, 


THE RESULT OF FURNISHING THE 


Best Life Policy in the Market, 


AND GUARANTEEING PERFECT SECURITY BY 
Heavy Assets, now amounting to 
$9,111,589.68, of which $2,129,165.88 
is Surplus to Policy-Holders, 





THE 


MOST EXPENSIVE ECONOMY 


is to bay cheap geods, which are cheap becanse 
there is no security for their delivery. 


THE TERRIBLE 


Railroad and Steamboat Disasters, 


which have already destroyed so many lives this 
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personal insurance: Insure in a Company 
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Has Paid Policy-Holders Nearly $13,000,000. 


All Policies contain Equitable Non-forfeiture 
provisions. Accident Claims paid pro rata in event 
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JAS. G. BATTERSON, President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Ass’t Secretary. 


WONDERFUL SUCCESS. 


Demorest’s Monthly. 


Containing Stories, Poems and other Literary attractions, 
combining Artistic, Scientific, and Household matters. Il 
lustrated with Original Steel Engravings, Photogravures, 
Oil Pictures, and fine Woodcuts, making it the Model Maga- 
zine of America. 

We also propose to give considerable attention to the 
Grand PRoHTBITION Party movement as one of the most 
important and live moral issues of the es 

tach number contains an order, entitling the holder to 
the selection of any pattern illustrated in the fashion de 
partment in that number, in any of the sizes manufactured, 
pene patterns during the year of the value of over three 
ollars. 

Send twenty eents for the current number with Pattern 
Coupon and you will certainly subscribe Two Dollars for a 
year and get ten times its value. 

W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, PUBLISHER, 
17 E. 14th St., New York. 


Sold by all Newsdealers and Postmasters. 
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The Best Book on Gardening Ever Written. 
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A Guide to the Successful Culture of the Market and Family Garden. 


-+——_nr>_ AN AUTOGRAPH LETTER FROM THE AUTHOR. —<c——>- 


affairs has always been 
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ENTIRELY REWRITTEN AND GREATLY ENLARGED. 


Author of ‘‘ Practical Floriculture,” ‘Gardening for Pleasure,” ‘‘ Garden and Farm Topics, 


By PETER HENDERSON, 


” 


ete. 


The immense and unprecedented sale of the earlier editions of Mr. Henderson’s Book, ‘‘GARDENING FOR PROFIT,” 
which sale has been continuous since the first day of its issue, indicates the estimate of its value as a thoroughly practical 
work. The new book, just issued, contains the best of the former work, with large additions drawn from the author’s added 


years of experience. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
0. JUDD CO., 











7:51 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





It cannot but be regarded by all as the best work on Market and Family Gardening ever published. 
CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, Post-paid, $2.00. 
DAVID W. JUDD, Pres'’t. 
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source of wonder to | ‘ si ; it isp this is shown by the fact 
those who are aware of C7 flew ee ofl that in June, 1883, at 
the immeuse business | ; ~ Mr. Crozier’s farm at 
personally controlled by hej tewnty Mivee tna wevete | Sarctoning Apt. Le | Northport, L. I, in 
Peter Henderson how | sath AP mae #: fave” Ske meary | twenty days, by the use a 
he has ever found time "4 of a stenographer, Mr. he: 
for his literary work, | Lg erie a Vie = ge =a Henderson and Mr. 4 
which has been remark- | fe qj of ; aa | Crozier between them 2 
ably prolific. In re- ts aa wo ave ag | [ot Perr produced the extensive E 
writing his great work | tridened. pre a ie a bat haecled mes ay ee agai | work, ‘“‘How the Farm i 
last spring, ‘‘ Gardening ovina of tank gewes hence Wetome _ ca Pays,’’ which was writ- , 
for Profit,” to get clear age Pen’ ae ———a | ten within hearing of 3 
of continued interrup- oy Ipyfit heat hewn git (tad pov: 0 spp leg AL | the click of the reaper, B 
tions, Mr. Henderson '“(rby Wear hack Fite big ABEL tnt | the lowing of cattle, and 
had to absent himself L, bot alts onzthade o of Cu fbear sap the bleating of sheep, 
from business, and be- og awe vf. oN, Dieu sel Aan Kone fe ee cd the words being taken 
took himself to a farm- down just as spoken in 
house in the Catskill Sulit’ a | discussing the various ; 
Mountains, where for Whe “the oo al my “s je | subjects connected with a 
six wéeks he got up — as Hy tocre Drink Goard POC ME Me hail farm work. Only five 
every morning ut seven, Le Ofer eorsd jr faleg a hours each day were 
breakfasted, wrote until her LAE p Mhpudonels "ic Pome “faves? a consumed in the work, 
eleven, then took a = ene oh ia f the rest of the time be- 
sharp walk of five miles. pa ney Binal snot Csgetetls ing occupied in the ex- 
Lunch over, again to be I a Kha. tren lol A> bie Comes nore amination of machinery, 
work until four, after iar tf, on? ccd aieciemnaniate crops, cattle, ete. The 
which another long walk | axiom that ‘‘ hard work 
on the mountain roads Sone uaa mca * | never hurts ’’ is certainly , 
i gave an appetite for sup- a b writ tke true in the case of Mr. : 
‘ per. His evenings were difed: ‘ ‘ Gp HAL. wy Buf Can Ly ade ft Henderson, who, al- 
always devoted to light a hececee though now on_ the 
reading, generally Scott, he (lig CMe dinallcxt np | shady side of sixty, still 
Dickens or Thackeray, y Et has the dash and ener; 
of whose novels he “s Kecember 10-1006 KenderLon of most men of half ed By 
exceedingly fond. Mr. ‘Oo rey years, although few men 7 
Henderson holds that me sae. have put as much work, a 
his best work on rural physically ard mentally, 
into one life. 
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“HOW THE FARM PAYS” 
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HIS new Book of the Farm was _, Some idea of the scope of 
written by WILLIAM CRozIrER, of HOW THE FARM PAYS 


is given below: 
Northport, L. L, ag ag HENDER- CuapTer I.—Training for the Business 
gon, of Jersey City, N.J., at the farm 


of Farming—Agricultural College Educa- 
eee tn 1004. MeO tion—Selection of Soils—Farm Roads— 
of Mr. CROZIER in . Mr. Crozier Draining. 
is an acknowledged authority on all CuHapTeR II.—Manures and the Modes 
me ane eee YP hi of Application—Special Fertilizers—Green 
matters eleuane pi the . farm, bs Manuring—F ertilizing by Feeding. 
Mr. Henperson’s fame in everything Cnarrer III, — Plowing, Harrowing, 
Cultivating and Rolling Land—Use of the 
Feet in Sowing and Planting. 


CuapPTER IV.—Rotation of Crops. 


CHAPTER V.—Crops for Soiling and 
Fodder—Soiling Crops—A bortion in Cows 
and its Causes. 


CHAPTER VI.—Grass and its Manage- 
ment—Varieties of Grasses— Mixed Grass- 
es for Pasture and Hay. 


CHAPTER VII.—Cutting and Curing of 
Hay— Clover Hay— Ensilage — Ensilage 
Compared with Roots. 


CuaprTer VIII. —Live Stock of the 
Farm— Cows for the Dairy— Feed and 
Care for Milk and Butter—Young Cattle 
and their Care—Management of the Dairy 
—Farm Horses— Sheep— Swine— Farm 
Buildings—Fences— Rearing and Keeping 
Poultry. 


CHAPTER IX.—Pests of the Farm and 
the Remedies. 


CHAPTER X.—Farm Machinery—Plows 
— Harrows — Cultivators— Mowers and 
Reapers — Haying Machinery — Fodder 
Cutters—Carts. 


CHapreR XI.—Farm Culture of Vege- 
tables and Fruits— Cabbage— Celery— 
Sweet Corn—Cucumbers for Pickles— 
Melons as a Market Crop—Onions. 


CHAPTER XII.—Culture of Principal 
Small Fruit Crops—Strawberries—Black- 
berries— Raspberries— Currants— Goose- 
berries—Grapes —Orchard Fruits. 


relating to the garden is world-wide. 
Both Mr. Crozier and Mr. HENDER- 
son have been eminently successful as 
practical farmers aud gardeners; both 
are self-made men, having risen from the 
ranks to their present high positions by 
their own individual exertions. ‘‘ HOW 
THE FARM PAYS”? is written in 
that plain and easy-to-be-understood lan- 
guage that characterizes all Mr. HENDER- 
son’s writings. Everything pertaining to 
scientific or abstruse subjects has been 
ignored, the authors well knowing that 
not one farmer in a thousand understands 
or cares for such matters, the informa- 
tion always wanted being the most direct 
means to the end desired, which is to 
make the work of the farm pay, 
which the so-called scientific farmer 
rarely does. 

This is perhaps the first book of the 
kind ever written by two men while prac- 
tically engaged in the work which, to 
both, has been such a continued success, 
hence, when they tell the young men 
about to engage in rural affairs how best . 
to make such work profitable, they cer- 
tainly must be well-fitted to Co so. 
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Sr. PauL, Mryy., August 10th, 1886.—The great value of “How THE IRVINGTON-ON-Hupson, N. Y., January 5th, 1886.—I prize your book, 
Farm Pays” over every book on farming I have yet seen, is in its thorough- | ‘*‘ How THE Farm Pays,” very much. I find there are many suggestions made 
ness and plainness. No one can doubt that the authors are true sons of the | by Mr. Crozier and yourself that seem so excellent I will adopt them, though 
soil. No false ring there. Every subject discussed shows that the speakers | Ihave been a practical farmer for 20 years. RICHARD LEwIs. 
understand what they are talking about. CHARLES CHAPMAN, CuirTon, Texas, February 24th, 1886.—I have carefully read “ How THE 

Puanrora, N. Y., Nevember 11th, 1886.—Followine your suggestions in | FARM Pays,” and consider it the best arranged and most complete of all the 
“How THe Farm Pays,” I last year used a few acres in vegetables and fruits, | farm books I have ever had, and I have spent nearly $100 on books treating of 


which I sold to the hotels on the mountains, and, as you most truly state, | farming alone. W. P. GILBERT. 
realized more from them than from the whole of my farm heretofore. | ScHUYLKILL, Pa., March 13th, 1886.—Your book, ‘ How tHE Farm 
E. Smit. Pays,” is the best I have ever seen. It should bein the hands of every 
BRooxiyN, N. Y.—You never did a better thing than to get out that farmer. Its value to me the past season has been over 100 times its cost. 
book, ‘‘How tne Farm Pays.” It is chuck full of sound sense, and is as JOHN B, STEINBERGER. 
pleasant reading to meas if it were a novel. There are no weeds in it; it is RicuMonD, VA., October 6th, 1886.—I bought ‘‘How THE Farm Pays” 


well plowed, harrowed and rolled. If a man who reads and heeds that book | when first out. Accept my hearty thanks for the great work you have done, 
does not make a good farmer, it must be because his head-soil is so poor as | It is my text-book on all matters connected with the farm. 
not to be worth cultivating. Henry WARD BEECHER. Cuas, E, MESSEMER, 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 400 PAGES. SENT, POST-PAID, FOR $2.50. 
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(140 pages), size, 11 x 8°/, inches, is this year sent out in an illuminated cover. It is replete with new engravings of the 
Choicest Flowers and Vegetables, many of which can only be obtained from us, and contains, besides, 2 beau- 
tiful Colored Plates, and very full instructions on all garden and farm work. Mailed on receipt of 10c. (in stamps), which 
may be deducted from first order, or sent free to all purchasers of * HOW THE FARM PAYS,” offered above. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 35 & 37 CORTLANDT STREET, 
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TRY DREER’S GARDEN 
SEEDS. 


Have been planted by some 
growers for 48 years. They have 
been a standard among critical 
—— for purity and vitality. 

nly varieties of merit are offer- 
ed that have been thoroughly 
tested on our trial grounds. 
DREER’S GARDEN CA- 
r 1887, ready in 
January, has been revised and en- 
larged, mailed on rec eipt of three 
2-cent stamps. 

HENRY A. DREER, Sved=man and Florist, 
714 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 














L 700 
PO. Boxd5. 4 hte. y Yr. 


A POSTAL CARD addressed as above with 
our name, will secure a free copy of OUR 
EW SEED CATALOGUE FOR 1887. The 

Most Complete Illustrated pny nd ee 
(over 400 illustrations.) NEW SEEDS, NEW 











VERYTHING NEW. All the 
for the FARMER 
and GARDENER 


WAREHOUSE, 


GOOU THING 
Over 6,000,000 PEOPLE USE 


FERRY’S SEEDS 


D.M. FERRY & CO. 

















a ges are admitted to be the 
a Sms LARGEST SEEBSMEN 
323 > in the world, 

ae D. M. FERRY & CO's 
ue lustrated, 

o 5 oe & Priced 
ES SEED ANNUAL 


For {8 

will be pe 
FREE to all 
applicants, and 
to last season’s 
customers 
without or- 
dering it. 
Invaluable to 
all, Every per- 
son using Gar- 
: den, Field or 
Flower SEEDS should 
send for it. Address 
D. M. FERRY & CO. 

Detroit, Mich. 


GEED tee 


From the Famous the Famous AROOSTOOK. 


The great superiori- 
ty of true Aroostook 
grown potatoes for 
seed is well known. 
py Wherever planted, 
they vield large crops 
of handsome tubers, 
notably free from dis- 
ease. And the short, 
quick season of this 
far north-east land 
makes all our seeds 
hardy, productive, 
and early. 

My ILLUSTRATED 
sCATALOGUE Will be 
sent FREE to all. 
Write for it. 


GEORGE W. P. JERRARD, Caribou, Maine. 


SHAKERS FAMOUS 
ardenSeeds 


New and greatly enlarged Catalogue, Magnificently Illus- 
trated, sent on receipt of 4 cts. in stamps to pay postage. 
Send forit. Regular customers supplied free. If you are 
a Market Gardener or Trucker notify us, and we will send 
you our Special List. Don’t fail to send for it, as we make 
unparalleled offers. Address 


SHAKER SEED CO. 
MT. LEBANON, N. Y. 
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Hann Book 
App, FORTHE _¢x* AND GARDE 
FRM a. GRR we REQUISITES: 


NEW BOOK ON CARDENINC. 


AY 





W. W. RAWSON & C0. 


34 South Market 8t, Boston, Mass., 


Importers and Growers of Garden, Field and Flower Seeds, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, formerly of New York. 


UR New Catalogue for 1887, beautifully illustrated, with two 
large colored plates and many choice engravings, 92 pages, 


8x llinches, will be sent to our customers of last year, also to 
former customers of B. K. Bliss & Sons, without charge—to all 
others upon receipt of 10 cents in stamps, which will berefunded 
with first order. B. K. 
firm, is with us, and will give his personal attention to orders 
from their former customers. 


BLISS, surviving partner of above 


QUCCESS in Market Gardening and Vegetable Grower’s Manual, by W. W. Rawson, Practical Market 





Gardener. The most instructive work of the kind ever published, full of important information to market gardeners and 
to all growers of vegetables in large or small quantities. 180 pages, fully illustrated, sent post-paid by mail, upon receipt of $1.00, 
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Raise the New Early Cabbage. 
It isa well-known fact that those who make the most 
profit out of new vegetables, are those who have the enter- 
rise to take hold of them before they get into everybody’s 
ands; it was just so with the Early Rose Potato and 
Marblehead Early Corn, and will = e the same with the 
~ Early All Season’s Cab bage, for, 

of earliness, size and hardness of head and reliability of 


66 9 heading decidedly superior to Henderson’s Early Summer, 

it will give the early drumhead market into the hands of 

NE the enterprising —— wae pe nc it. ‘ = will find 

numerous testimonials from seedsmen and farmers on 

se SNM AHP HAA AAAWABABOW — ¢hese very points in my vegetable and flower seec catalogue 
for 1887, which [ shall be happy to send FREE to all who 
write for it. Besides an enormous variety, embracing all 
the standard kinds of vegetable and flower seed, you will 
findin it 40 new Ly prec we and included among them is 
the original wild p 
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BUY NORTHERN GROWN SEEDS 


For a change this year and double your yields: Wheat, 46 bu.; Oats, 160; Potatoes, 
600; Barley, 64 bu. per acre. Choice mew tested vegetables gives you a profit of $250 
per acre on Cabbage, 200 on Early Peas, Onions, Celery, etc. 26 pkgs. absolutely the 
earliest Vegetables on trial for $1.00. Post free. He adquarte: rs for anything in Seed and 
Plant line, Grass and Clover seeds in great quantities, Don’t buy till you see catalogue 


with Prize Offer. JOHN A. SALZER, LaCrosse, Wis. 








eer nson & Stokes’ 


M MANUAL for 1887 will be mailed Freel 


RDE 
to all who write for te, eel og pha interesting. pow sf syerates with 


over 2,000 varieties BEST CARDEN, FARM AND FLOWER 
TOKES, Seco Growers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Poultry, &c. Address JOHNSON & S 


mpetition, and 
» RELIABLE. 
}E—invaluable to all 


700 Acres. 21 Larg 


THE STOR 


PAINESVILLE, LAKE CO., 
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Are a ONTING for 
RELIABLE SEEDS at HONEST PRICES? 
I grow them. I sell them. 

I have customers inevery State i 
Zthe Union who testify that Isupply Better Seeds, 
judged by results, thancan be had elsewhere. All 
pine standard sorts and best novelties, Tillinghast’s 
jv Puget Sound Cabbage Seeds a specialty. 
By all odds the best in the world. I publish 
catalogs as follows: No. 1, Retail Vegetable 
Seeds. No. 2, Wholesale V egetable Seeds. 
af ve: Flower Seeds. No. 4, Implements, 
e, Send for which you want, 


ISAAC is FILLINGHAST, LA PLUME, Pa. 
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CALIFORNIA, 


THE LAND OF FLOWERS. 

Send 50 cents, express or money order, and receive 
by mail, ge 15 large pkts. choice new seeds, 
rowth of 1886. We will send 35 pkts. for $1. Pausies, 
farigolds, Mignonette, Asters, Phlox. Smilax, Cockscomb, 
Dahlias, single and double; Balsams, Stocks, Hollyhocks, 
Candy tuft, etc. All seeds are grown on our own farm. We 
challenge the world t» grow flower seeds to greater 
erfection. Catisinction geares nteed or money re- 
unded. GEO. W. SESSIONS, ‘Seed Farmer & 
Nurseryman, San Sates. San Mateo Co., Cal. 








EDS, Fancy § 








ESTABLISHED 


Are nlways grown from selected oan a 
which insures not only the earliest vegetables, 
but those of finest quality, and guaranteed to 
give satisfaction or money refunded. Our handsomely 
illustrated OBE Gnide mailed on application, 


OBERT BUIST, JR. 


Seed ous: PHILADELPHIA. 


SEEDS, BULBS & PLANTS 


We give the z stv peg best novelties and best prices in 
all kinds of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and 
Fruits. Weare headquarters for all that is new, rare and 
beautiful. Our large Catalogue for 1887 is the most ele- 
gant ever issued. It contains 2 large chromos and 8 colored 
slates of new Flowers and hundreds of beautiful Engray- 
ngs. Mailed on receipt of 10 or 12 cents in stamps, which is 
only a part ofits cost tous. You will be sorry if you order 
your garden supplies before you see this magnificent Cata- 
logue. JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Queens, N. Y. 


ibley’s Tested Seed 


Catalogue free on application. 
Send for it. 


HIRAM SIBLEY & CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. & CHICAGO, ILL. 


GIVEN AWAY! A package 
aes Flower Seeds (500 kinds), with 
RK’S FLORAL GUIDE, all for2 
stamps. a fowcriover delighted. Tell all your 
friends. RK, Fannettsburg. Pa. 
tw Be wink. “this offer appears but once more. 


GARDEN SEEDS (o7tuecres 
FRANCIS BRILL, Riverhead, Long Island, NW. Y. 


Illustrated Floral Almanac and Guide 
with beautifully colored sample pk. of 
Flower Seed, FREE. 7 pks., 25c. Address 


JAMES D. FERRIS, 120 Liberty St., New York. 
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FARM ANNUAL For (887 


Will be sent FREE TO ALL who write for it. It isa 
Handsome Book of 128 Pages, with hundreds of 
illustrations, three Colored Plate 

THE BEST GARDEN, FARM 


Thoroughbred STOCK and 
SEE DS tues: RLANTS, core, couiiec, © 


9 value, which cannot be obtained elsewhere. Sen 


ir tee pabienekts We ATLEE BURPEE & CO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES 


SPECIAL ATTENTION IS CALLRD TO our REMARKABLY FINE STOCK OF 


Cae S ' ANDARD — DWARI PEARS 
Including such kindsas Niagara, Jessica, Em- 
4a ALSO Pire State, Willis, Frances B. Hayes, etc, 


Prices reduced to suit the times. Correspondence solicited. Catalogue Free. 43> 32d YEAR. 600 ACRES. 


21 Gree ioc, THE STORRS & HARRISON CO, Painesville, Lake Co., Chio. 


and all the other best GRAPE VINES, 
N IACARA, EM PI RE STATE new and old. Vines stored in Mammoth 
Stone Cellars with roots in fine sand. Trees and Small Fruit Plants. By mail, express or 
% freight. Lowest prices for Dealers, Agents, Planters and Everybody. In every respect a Model and 
4 First-class Establishment. Accurate naming and highest grading. Free Illustrated Catalogue. 
: a write me before you buy. GEO. 8S. JOSSELYN, Fredonia, N. Y. 


Also other SMALH 
E 5] 
p i ted 
Catalogue 


Headquarters and lowest rates tor CARA BAR FREDONIA 
EMPIRE STATE «NIA er eee 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO'S Pranrs of Best Quality. 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLUOMING Lowest Prices, and 
Largest Assoriment of 

old and new bond oy At 


AND 







































s Special attention called 
to eremsuS hh SON. end EIS Price- elie. Address 





For 18 Years our Great Specialty has been 
growing ond distributing BE } Os! ES, We have all the USHBERG, Jet erson €o., Mo. 
test Novelties and finest standard sorts in differ- 
ent sizesand pricestosuitall, ‘Wesend STRONG, VIGOR- 1838. POMONA N u RSE RI ES. 1337. 
Os PLANTS safely by mail or express to all points, — B STOCK 


LAW SON, avy Early M: ket ‘Pear. 

KIEFFER, best Late Market Pear. 

LE CONTE and other Pear Trees. 

a: JR., Largest known Blackberry, 

63 bu. per acre—4i< inches around. 

ERIE the Largest ve A OU Blackberry. 

4 MI ARLBORO&GOLD SEN R’pberries 

PARRY & LIDA, best Mazket Strawberries. 
NIAGARA, EMPIRE STATE and other 

Grapes in large supply. All the worthy old, 


- = | x 
EBVERGEEEN S. | cigs” a le fom 8 J 
FOREST TREES,.—11,314,000 sold in 1886. Ten times | . - ’ BoB aw 


as many ready for 1887. I offer’ the largest stock, greatest FRUIT TREES 
\, aoe it 


variety and lowest prices to be found in America. Whole- 
nes, Plants, etc. 


sale lists free. 
GEO. PINNEY, Evergreen, Door Cow Wis. 

Apple, eine g ld Peach,Cherry > Plum, 
Quince, Strawberry, Raspberry, 


SMITH'S Tilostrated Seed Catalogue. quince, Strawberry, Haspberry, 


EE to all applicants desiring 
CHOI cE SELECTIONS of FLOWER, Gooseberries, &c. Send for 
, 
J. 8S. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 


GETABLE, FIELD,BIRD SEEDS, 
(SS TT IE NTRS 

true to name and of best quality. 
IMPLEMENTS and everything per- PEA CH TR e ES, gd by a ee 


310 12 PLANTS S i. Lent Rg 


Our New G uide,88 pp.,describes nearly 500 finest 
varieties of Roses, the best Hardy shrubs, & 
Climbing Vines, and New and Rare Flower 
Seeds, and a how to grow them—F 
Address THE DING TEE & CONARD C O-s 





se Growers, Ww est Grove, Chester Co. F 































&c., ASPARAGUS and other roots, 





Ce ane eee a Teiat —«|:- Send for AG’ list. _R. S. JOHNSTON, Stockley, Del. 
ORDER SOLICITED. cntaetiaannteiae 
WM. H. SMITH, Seedsman, Free toall. You should 
ee 1018 MARKET ST., Philadelphia, Pa. have it. Best varieties, 
all tested, at low prices. 











100, ooo o EAC aa TR E ES, eumCOLE & BRO., Seedsmen, Pella, Ia. 
Comprising 75 5 of the best varieties Apple, Pear, Cherry, EVERYTHING FOR THE 


Plum, Quince ‘and all Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 100, 




















Wilson Early Blac kberry, 50,000 Early Harvest. These plants AND 
gee > from root ¢ uttinizs - nd are spl we ng soy hep gl ARM ean GARDEN. 
e sold very cheap. All other Sma'l Fruit Plants and Vines 
at low prices. Send direct to the Nursery and get first-class HEADQUARTERS 
stock at first cost. For Price List address, aceom panied AMERICAN 
CHAS. BLACK & BRO.,Village Nurseries, Hightstown, N.J. with cash filled 
at pores pat 

NDERSON'S WARRANTED GARDEN SEEDS Chal- | 27sce on day of receipt 

lenge the World for Superiority. Cheapest house in J, M, McCullough $ Sons, 
suborice. Choice Grapevines given_away to purchasers. 

Special Offers: 10 packets fine Pansy. Double Petunia, Prim- 134 and 136 Walnut Street, 

ula, Verbena. Carnation and other flower seeds. 25¢. 5 beau- Catalogue free.) CINCINNATI, 0, 
tifu] House Plants by mail for 25¢._ Price Lists free 





A. C. ANDERSON, 1 & Flo st, Leigh, Febvadia. 
= aN senna chinnns FAIRVIEW NURSERIES. 
RST GAR 18 ESTABLISHED IN 1835, OLDEST IN THE STATE. 
BEST GA DEN S E E D S —- Globe Peach 75.0 —< rs. kinds ; woe 
m 9 Y 
AT LOW PRICES. Rp Saif 


y 
Catalocues Free. Mill sous of Fruit Trees and Small Fruit Plants. Catalogues 
J. BOLGIANO & r SON. “ BALTIMORE, Mp, free Cc. H. PERKINS, Moorestown, N. J. 
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1887—SPRINC—1887 
Now is the time to prepare 
your orders for new and rar 
Fruit and OF mamenta 
heen eek Sarees. roe 
rape V 


Rose 

sides many Desirabl e , we offer the ape 
and most complete general stock in the U.S. Cata 
logues sent to all regular customers free. To others: 3 
No. 1, Fruits, 10¢c.; No. 2, Ornamental Trees, etc., illus- 
trated, 15¢.; No. 3, St ELLWAN No. 4, Wholesale; 


No. 
5, Roses, free. ANGER & BARRY, 


Mt. Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 











For 4687 is a richly illustrated book with illuminated 
cover, over 60 pages and 200 engravings, giving plain and 
practic al instructions for planting, ae and manage- 
ment of FRUIT TREES and PLANTS: for obtaining 
them, and honest descriptions of all valuable varieties 
both New anp O1 D, and low prices Headquarters of the 
ERIE BLACKBERRY, GOLDEN QUEEN RASPBERRY, MON- 
MOUTH STRAWBERRY, Lawson PEAR, SPAULDING and 
JAPAN PLUMS, MEECH’S QUINCE, &c. Small Fruits, Apple, 
Peach and Nut Trees specialties. Guipr with eight Col- 
ored Plates, 10c; without plates 5c. Price lists free. Trees 
& Plants by Mail a leading feature. All who mention this 
paper wi a, 7. L a@ copy ORCHARD & GARDEN gratis, 

T. LOV TT, Little Silver, N. J. 


JOHN SAUL’S CATALOGUE 
New, Rare and Beautiful Plants for (887 


Is NOW READY. 


Plant lovers will find a large collection of very beautifut 
and rare Plants, as well as novelties of merit. This rich 
ootigeien is well-grown, and offered at very low prices 

ORCHIDS—A very large stock of chofce Fast Indian, 
American, ete. 
Also, ¢ Yatalogues of Roses, Orchids, Seeds, Trees, ete. 
JOHN SAUL, Washington, D.C. 


- E. McALLISTER, 


Seed and Bulb Merchant, 


22 DEY ST., NEW YORK. 
Our Seed List for 


MARKET GARDENERS ONLY 


is now ready and will be sent free on appiication. 


SEEDS! SPECIAL 60 DAYS OFFERS! 


Being one of the largest growers of Flower Seeds in 
America, I want to induce extensive trial,and for thirtye 
two cents Will anne. post-pai id, 14 papers Choice New 
Seeds, zrowth of 1 to 500 seeds and mized colors in 
each! New, Large, Ger man, Fancy Pansies, blooms 2 to $ 
inches across, (f an endless varvety of rich colors, striped, 
mottled, edged ‘with red, gold, white, etc., 60 var ieties mized 
Large Double Asters; Pinks, D vars. mixed; Large on 
Phlox; Double Portulaca; New Godetias, etc. For fifty-four 
cents or 27 letter stamps, will send 26 papers, all the above 
and 20 other nice sorts, including the finest Striped and va- 
riegated Petunias ever offered, 34 vars. mized; Verbenas, 
100-vars; New White Mignonette; New Ciant Canaytuft ; 
Chrysanthemums ; New Double Gaillardia ; Everiastin 
New Nicotiana; Velvet, bl. Double Pompon Asters; ew 
Golden Mignonette. etc., “amounting to Rat reguiar rates. 
1f you doubt the reliability of these offers, send 10 cen 
I willsend vou 5 sample papers, my choice, but aetes 
Pansies. A trial will prove all claims. L. W. GOO. . 
Pansy Park, Dwight P. O., Mass. 


Tested. sure to ww, 130 kinds 
of POTATOES, all the new 
2 Berry Plants. Superior Stock. 


‘Prices low. C Catal ue free. It will pay to get it. 
FRANK FORD & SONS, Ravenna, 0. 

























ORIGINATORS OF THE 
* HAMILTON OR BOSS” RASPBERRY, 
AND ACME STRAWBERRY, 


the coming market berries. Fine stock of Raspberry, Straw- 
berry,Blackberry Plants Grape Vv Vines a, cee cre Send 
for Catalogue, Free. BItOO YNN °9 
Office (old No.) Worse 5 Baltinione: at 
Chas. H. ‘cnaoreeme pad 


pouty Northern 
PHOEN Trees,Plants, Root- 
grafts, Roses, 


Grape Vines, Pieplant, Asparagus, yon Goose- 
berry, Snyder Bieckberty. ete. Send for Price List. 
F. K. PHOENIX & SON, Delavan, Wis. 


BLUEBERRY A valuable fruit to grow for pleas- 

a Re or town. Price = Bg f.. 
An agent wanted in every town. Complete ow ‘ur- 
nished free. Address WILLOW BRIDGE FRUIT 
FARM, Portland, wich « 











SMALL FRUIT PLANTS, 


GRA PEVID eS" &c. an the lenging. varieties both 
an at reasonable rates. © 
pecs IRVING ALLEN, Springheld, Mass. 


B LAC CAP early, aaa Se my i 


or in quality, “he sweetest gree ” 
Valuable for eva) wesing 
Blackb’y, Ontario Strawb’y and Empire St. Orpen 
R. JOH STO N, Shortsville, Out. Co., N. Ye 
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Floral Guide for 1887 


Now ready, contains 2 Colored Plates, hundreds of Illustrations, and nearly 200 pages—32 pertaining to Garden- 
ing and Flower Culture, and over 150 containing an Illustrated List of nearly all the FLOWERS AND VEGETA- 


BLES grown, with directions how to grow them, where the best 

can be procured, with prices of each. This book mailed free SEEDS, PLANTS, AND BULBS 
on receipt of 10 cents, and the 10 cents may be deducted from the first order sent us. Every one interested ina 
garden, or who desires good, fresh seeds, should have this work. We refer to the millions of persons who have 
planted our seeds. BUY ONLY VICK’S SEEDS AT HEADQUARTERS. 


JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN, Rochester, N. Y. 


FARM ANNUAL For (887 

Will be sent FREE TO ALL who write for it. Itisa 
Hundsome Book of 128 Pages, with hundreds of 

a three Colored Plates, and tells all about 

THE BEST GARDEN, FARM and FLOWER 
LBS, PL ANTS Thoroughbred STOCK and 

BU »s Fancy POULTRY. It de. 
scribes Rare Novelties in Vegetables and Flowers 0f real 

9 value, which cannot be obtained elsewhere. Send address on 


ot ote W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 























That all who love a good 


ranted seeds, 
wewill mail for Dl. OO 
any 20 varieties of Gare 


WE0SEEDS = 


R E LIA B LE Seeds, in our large pack- 


ets, including Peas, Beans and Corn. that_you may select from our Catalogue (or that of any 
American Seed House if ours is not at hand). We have grown from original stocks all Novelties 
of merit, and carry one of the most complete stocks of Garden Seeds for either wholesale or retail 
trade in this conniry . For 10c. we will mail any 2 packets of Seeds you want, together with a copv 
of our Garden [manac and Seed Manual, 9% pages. It is gotten up to be a practical friend 
in making and running a garden. We aim to give more Good Reliable Seeds in these offers than 
have ever before been mailed for the same money. If you prefer, we will make selection of 30 papers for 81, designed to 
give the best complete family garden. Market Gardeners should read the testimonials from truckers around Phil- 
oe Iphia who have used our Seeds, on page 64 of our Catalogue, and get Special Prices to them before buying elsewhere. 
We have a new and select strain of Jersey Wakefield Cabbage, which we believe is the « varliest, hardiest, and largest 
heading stock of this variety ever oftered. Sold only in \% oz. pkts, mailed for 25¢e. each or 5 for & $1. Every ‘seed sold by 
us is warranted pure, fresh, and true to name, or money refunded. 10 papers Choice Flower Seeds mailed for 25c. 


We can give you the Seeds from which you can DeFOREST ELY & Co. 1558 Motes ot. ; Philadelphia, Pa. 


produce the finest vegetables known to-day. &s 


SCOTT'S. FLOWERS 


38 Years’ Expvrience in rand Specialties In PLANT: BS 
ee eS eee and reliable ROSES Wa Lowen pes of extra chorbe analy, 
Boor of great beauty. Handsomely etal 


with a lovely Co 
pcos Mammoth Pansies ROBERT "Scott & SON, Philadelphia, Fa. 


= PLANET JR.’so SOWERS wit. HOES 


are the newest and best, iizntest and st: a vest known. There are seven dis- 
tinct tools,each with special merits, notwoa. ‘like or the same price—all practical 

and labor saving. The **Planet Jr.”? Hollow Steel Standard Horse =~4 
3 Sites as lately introduced, hasno equal inthe world. It: excellent work ne 

he field has distanced that of all pala It is in some sections doing in - 

nl passage the work of four or five old style implements, and in others super- # ©. 
seding the cumbersome and expensive two horse too! It is Poc, Cultivator § 
Plow, Marker, Ridger and Coverer, all combined in one. Let every farmer ande 
Gardener send now for ournew Cat jogue. — wt ra ae -_ such is 
zy Geecriptions as will enabie readers to ju' rits, 


at foal Rory cngreringt § 1 ALLEN & CO penta 42, 18 z 


THOS. I HARRIS, Sec. 
















are N 
Plate o 
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§. A. HARRIS, Treas. 


JOSEPH HARRIS SEED CO. 


JOS. HARRIS, Pres, 


INCORPORATED 1885. 
Growers and Importers of the Bost and Choicest Ficld, Garden and Flower Seeds. 


Seeds sent, postage paid, to every State and Territory at the very lowest prices at which good seeds can be afforded. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 

New Illustrated Seed Catalogue for 1887, with directions for cultivation, will be sent free, postage paid,to all who 
will send us their name and address on « postal card. We should esteem it a favor if each one of the 100,000 readers of 
the American Agricuilturist would send fora copy. 

Address JOSEPH HARRIS SEED CO., Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 





HAMMON D’S SLUG SHOT, sf. 


routes the insect 
army wherever found, and sold iy all seedsmen. Send for book to FISHKILL-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 





D TO ALL, | THE ONTARIO, 2:25 ois, 
INSECTS. BLA CAP. “ The fat: adirs boa rae 


BLACKBERRY. Strong plants at lowest price. 
R. JOHNSTON, Shortsville, N. Y. 





SULPHO-TOBACCO SOAP, 


— FOR— 
FLOWERS, TREES AND ANIMALS. 


Large consumers can have an effectual wash at 2 cents per 


gallon. Samples by mail. 
ROSE WEG. CO., 17 So. William St., N. Y. \ ANTED.— A. THOROU GHLY | COMPETENT AND 
reliable man to work in, and take charge of, with men 
600,000 RASPBERRY PLANTS, $5.00 per 1,009, viz: under him, a large vegetable garden for an Institution. 
Must have the best of references. Ad ress, with full par- 
BENSON VAN VLIET, Poughkeepsie, N. 


MALL FRUIT PLANTS, VINES, TREES, FIELD AND 
Garden Seeds, at Farmers’ Prices. Send list of wants and 
net our low prices before you order elsewhere. Price List 
Free. ALLYN BROTHERS’ NURSERIES, Palmyra, N. Y. 











i, eee Brandywine Philadelphia, etc. Address 
East Rockport, Ohio. 





LEVELAND NURSERY, ticulars, 


garden may testour Ware | 


JESSIE. 


We are the introducers of Jessie Strawberry, and the only 
firm that can supply plants to thetrade. It 8 the most re- 
markable new fruit of the age. Send for particulars and 
colored plate, also for free copy of Green’s Fruit Growe r, 
and our illustrated Fruit Catalogue. TREE SALES ‘ 
MEN WANTED! You can wake money selling our 
trees, and get your own trees free. Green’s Guide to Grape 
Culture, 2c. Green's Guide to Strawberry culture, 25c. 
Green’s Fruit Grower, 0c. per year, and Green’s “ How to 
Propagate aad Grow Fruit,” 50c., ali to one address for €0c. 
Green's Tree Agent’s Guide, 15e.. Green’s Books (8) com- 
bined with fifteen colored plates, gilt cover, c. Green's 
Descriptive Catalogue, with five p= nnd plates and two 
back copies of Fruit Growe r,10c. Addres 

GREEN’S NURSERY co., Rcchester, N.Y. 











kinds of Seeds, Bulbs, 

Contains prices, de- 

OF toi, slate dievealans, &e. 
ee to all applicants, old customers 
need not apply. Our finely 


illustrated SEED ANNUALWwith Colorec 

FS Plates, Lithograph Cover, portrait of 

Mr.A.W.L ivingston and pkt. ofhis New 

Beauty Tomato 10¢. Choice Cabbage and Onion Seed. Orig- 
nators of Paragon, Acme, Perfection, Favorite and Beauty 


Tematoes. Seeds Reliable, Prices Low. We aim to please. 
LIVINGSTON’S SONS, Box 110, Columbus, 0. 

















Caulifiowers, and How to Grow Them. 


Plain, practical and explicit directions in minute detail. 
By mail, 20 ocats. _onnomes of Choice Long Island 


Garden Seeds 
FRANCIS BRILL, Hempstead, (L. 1), N. Y. 
























ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE: FREE. 


1A. D.COWAN &CO. 


4114 Chambers Street, New York. 


to /BULBS&GARDEN-TOOLS, 9 








Jiri BELMONT, BUBACH, and other Strawberries, : 
e MARLBOR O Raspberries, WILSON JR. ee 
Ss. C. DE COU; Moorestown, y Co., N. J 








4f you want the best garden you have 
ever had, you must sow 


MAULE’S SEEDS, 


There is no question but that Maule’s Garden 
Seeds are unsurpassed. Their present popularity in 
almost every county in the United States shows it. 
When once sown, others are not wanted at any - 
One quarter of a million ¢ opies of my new Catalogue 
for 1887 have been already mailed. Every one pro- 
nounces it the most original and readable Seed Cat- 
alogue ever published. It contains, among; other 
things, cash prizes for premium vegetables, etc., to 
the amount of $1500, and also beautiful illustrations 
of over 500 vegetables and flowers (20 being in colors). 
These are only two of many striking features. You . 4 
should not think of purchasing any Seeds this spring 
before sending forit. It is mailed free to all enclos- 
ing stamp for return postage. Address 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 
1711 Filbert St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





EVERY FARMER 
THE BEST 4 HIS OWN 
is the 


CHEAPEST 








“WE HAVE HAD 


¥ 32 years Experience. 


Use the Hallada Standard Geared Wind Mill, I-X-L 
Corn Sheller and I-X-L Iron Feed Mill and do your shell- 
ing and grinding at home, thus saving toll and teaming to and 
from the Grist Mill. This work can be done rainy, windy days, 
when out-door work is suspended on the Farm. The same Mili 
will cut corn stalks, saw wood, run churn and grind-stone, pump 
water, etc. 

We manufacture the Halladay Standard Geared and 
Fomping Wind Mille,I-X-L Corn Shellers, I-X-L 

Feed Mille, 1-X-L Stalk Cutters, Horse Powe 
Saw Tables, Standard Haying Tools, consisting of Anti- Friction, 
Reversible, Swivel and Rod Hay Carriers, Harpoon and Grapple 
Horse Hay Forks, Pulleys and Floor Hooks, Also a full line of 
Tanks, Tank Fixtures and Pumps for Farm, Ornamental, Village 
and Railway purposes. Send for catalogue and prices. 

Reliable Agents wanted in all unassigned territory. 


U.S. WIND ENGINE & PUMP CO., Batavia, Ill. 
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The Sawdust Game, 


PINKERTON’S AGENCY, NEw York, January 14, 1887. 
Pusiisuers American Agriculturist, 751 Broadway, City: 

Dear Sirs ;—In view of the country being flooded at the 
present time with Sawdust Swindling Circulars, I would 
suggest that you publish copies of these letters, and call 
attention to the way the swindle is worked, and thereby 
be the means of preventing country store-keepers and 
farmers from being swindled. Yours truly, 

Wm. J. Loaper. 

[We have repeatedly exposed this swindle in former 

issues. Eps. American Agriculturist.] 





**A Word from You’? Wanted. 


J. Reed, Story Co., Iowa, in enclosing us a description 
received by him of the ** $3.75 magnificent gold-finished 
watch’? exposed in our January number, writes: ‘* Do 
you know anything about the enclosed ? I think the thing 
is taking largely with many unthinking persons; a word 
from you might prevent the waste of funds.” We gave 
“the word”? in ourdanuary Humbug Column, alsoin the 
last December number, The firm purporting to supply 
“these beauties’? yoes under various aliases. C.G. 
Badger, Clark Co., Ind., O. If. Hovey, Reed Co., Mich., 
Wm. W. Cline, Vinton Co., Ohio., all write us that they 
have received the description of the watch, Our advice 
to one and all is to severely let this watch alone, 


Thirteen Dollars for a Brick. 


An old swindle was revived recently in New York City. 
Sending bogus parcels by express to the houses of well- 
to-do citizens, ‘*C, O. D.,” has long been practiséd by 
small swindlers. Not long ago the second steward of the 
steamer City of Alexandria received a parcel directed to 
Captain Reynolds. It was brought by one with the badge 
of Adams Express Co., and the charges from Santa Fe, 
N. M., $13.50. Both captain and steward were absent, 
and supposing it to be all right, the second steward paid 
the sum, When the captain opened the parcel he found 
it to contain a brick—a very good brick, but rather costly 
as bricks are sold by the thousand. 


Beware of °* Distinguished 
Oculists.’’ 

Farmers near Stamford, Conn., have been victimized 
by well-dressed scamps, who are in search of a farm. If 
they call at a house where some member of the family 
has atrouble with his or her eyes, Scamp No. 1 intro- 
duces Scamp No. 2 as an occulist from New York. 
After some persuasion, the oculist is induced to pre- 
scribe for the eyes of the invalid. A lotion and a worth- 
less kind of eye-glass are ordered, and the patient 
charged all the way from $10 to $50. But if people must 
have ‘distinguished oculists,” they must pay for the 
Juxury. 


** Dr. Rudolph’s Specific Remedy.” 


“A, E. D.,” Essex Co., N. J. If you have kept the 
run of these columns, you must have seen that we paid 
our respects to ‘ Prof.” Fowler, with his ‘“ Rudolph's 
Specific Remedy,” several months ago. We reply to 
your inquiry and others like yours: Whengone claims to 
havea ‘specific remedy” of any kind, don’t listen to 
him. Among intelligent physicians ‘ specifics *’—that 
is, remedies sure to cure certain diseases—are not 
known. When aman talks about specifics he is not the 
physician that our readers wish to employ. The ‘ trade 
mark” of this ‘‘ Rudolph’s Specific Remedy” is a naked 
man, whose ody is wound about by a big serpent. The 
circular setting forth the claims of the ‘Specific’ is 
altogether unfit for general circulation. 


He Asks Our Opinion. 


J. Glenn Cook, a farmer of Bath Co., Md., asks us to 
give our opinion of such advertisements as he enclosed. 
As he has been a reader of the American Agriculturist for 
years, it is strange that he overlooked our notice, a year 





or more ago, of this same “ Foreign Art and Lvan Ex- 
change, of Cincinnati, Ohio.” It claims to publish a 
portfolio of engravings quarterly at $4.00a year, and of 
the enormous profit thus resulting, it proposes to loan 
three-fourths (75 per cent.) at four per cent. annual 
interest. 

A PIG IN A POKE. 

The circular itself proposes this question: ‘* What loan 
can you get?” and gives, as asatisfying answer, ‘ Sub- 
scribe and find out.” It appears the wishes of the bor- 
rower are not considered, but he will be sent a sealed 
envelope containing a Loan Certificate, *‘on whatever 
amount will be loaned you on the above terms.” This is a 
remarkably one-sided affair, the ‘‘ Exchange ” having it 
all itsown way. In looking over this very showy circular 
we fail to see the name of any person, responsible or 
otherwise, connected with the scheme. In money mat- 
ters names count. 


Van Raub Again Heard From, 

We have heard of Van Raub and his spotted ponies, 
not direct from Bexar Co., Tex., but by the way of Oce- 
ana Co., Mich. Mr. W. L. Atwood writes us an account 
of his dealings with the ‘Spotted Pony Ranch.” Ina 
former notice we asked: ‘Has Van Raub any ponies, 
either ringed, streaked or speckled?” To this Mr. At- 
wood replies: ‘*Yes. One J. H. Westveer and the 
writer know from experience that he did have ponies. 
We ordered a car-load of twenty-two ponies from him, 
and, like flat-heads that we were, we paid him before see- 
ing the stock, We were the victims of very false misrep- 
resentation, * %* %* Only one out of twenty-two was 
as represented, %* %*& * Publish him far and wide as 
aswindler of the deepest dye. The Government once 
stopped his mail. A bank in San Antonio, Tex., answered 
my inquiry, that he was a swindler.” Mr. Atwood adds: 
“Had I read your ‘Sundry Humbugs’ before ordering 
the car of horses we would each have been $150 to $250 
better off’ Mr, Atwood, instead of saying, ‘*‘ Don’t print 
my name,” sensibly says, ‘‘ Use this to advertise him.” 


*“*For the Benefit of Suffering 
Humanity.’ 


Some kind-hearted person sends us an alleged cure for 
hydrophobia. A decoction of Elecampa~e is to be made 
and taken according to directions. We are told that 
‘*for the benefit of suffering humanity,” this prescrip- 
tion should appear in eacb number of the American 
Agriculturist. We are often asked to publish remedies 
as ‘‘the best thing in the world” for certain disorders. 
[It is curious that these people claim to possess a world- 
wide knowledge, and that they have ‘‘the best thing in 
the world.’’] Some of the recipes that are sent us are 
well enough; others are palpably absurd. To avoid 
giving off-nse,-we decline all alike. By giving inert and 
uscless things, the employment of proper remedies is 
often delayed and harm is done in that way. Take this 
hydropbobia remedy for example. Were we to publish 
this, persons confiding in our judgment would rely upon 
this asa remedy in that very rare and dangerous dis- 
ease—hydrophobia. It is never a disease to be confided 
to home treatment. As to Elecampane, the most that 
can be said of it is, that its use may cause a great per- 
spiration, and thus farmay be useful, butas to its having 
any special curative influence on hydrophobia—nonsense. 








‘© Magnetic Shields.’ 

If the remedial action of these “ Magnetic Shields” is 
at all commensurate with the language of the circular 
setting forth their merits, it must be wonderful. It is in 
that style of ‘‘gush’’ best described as ‘hifalutin.” 
Such acircular would not be complete without the usual 
denunciation of doctors and medicines, According to 
this, doctors are ignorant, while the writer of it talks 
about magnetism as if it were amaterial thing. While 
we can say nothing as to this particular contrivance, we 
have never yet seen one that produced, or could produce, 
auy electric, magnetic or other effect, save that which 
is mechanical, and one which a more or less impervi- 
ous fabric, worn next the body, will produce. 


Catalogues of Seminaries. 


Rev. A. Marsh, Cheboygan Co., Mich.. who has been 
very much interested for ten years in reading our ‘“ Ex- 
posure of Humbugs,” wonders how a certain fraudulent 
concern obtained the address of “‘ my son, a boy of six- 
teen.’ There are very many ways in which the rascals 
procure these names. 

Schools, colleges, and other institutions of learning, 
when they offer to send their catalozues ‘‘ on applica- 
tion,” do so for a good purpose ; but there is also a pos- 
sible evil attending this free distribution. All sorts of 
swindlers that “seek to reach the youth of both sexes 
send for these catalogues, which furnish them the ad- 





dresses of young persons, who are soon beset by circu 
lars of all sorts. Even the swindlers who profess to deal 
iu counterfeit money try their game upon the studerts. 
The Principal of the Evansville, Wis., Seminary, sends 
aletter received by one of his pupils, and suggests that 
we publish the same. The circular presents no new 
features, butis a copy of one of the several forms used. 





More About Florida. 


John O'Neil, Dauphin Co., Pa., sends us an advertise- 
ment of the St. Andrew’s Bay project, which is some- 
what different from the earlier ones, which have been 
overhauled by us. He cannot see why such wonderful 
lands should so go a-begging for patronage, nor why one 
should be regarded as ‘‘a traitor” or ‘“‘a clam,” whe 
does not care to invest. To cover its current expenses, 
it issnes a shect of fine plans of houses of different valnes, 
and sells it for twenty-five cents. After giving one the 
land, it proposes to build him one of their houses on it, 
give five years to pay for it in, charging five per cent in- 
terest. This all reads well, but who is it that does this? 
Besides, the ** Land Co,” hails from*Cincinnati ! 





Cautionary Signals. 
—<—-——_ 
The Florida Investment Co. 


A suit recently brought against the Florida Investment 
Co. in the City Court of New York, gives one an insight 
as to the manner in which the glowing descriptions of 
scenery and climate are procured, which makes the an- 
nouncements of Florida schemes such fine reading. Mr. 
Henry Brown did sundry writing and placing advertise- 
ments, and charged an even thousand dollars for his 
services. The company refused to pay on the ground 
that the charge was excessive, hence the suit. Mr. Brown 
tated his ** Spring of Eternal Youth,” ‘ Italy of America," 
* Land of Flowers,” and all the rest of the “‘ gush” as 
worth $1,000, but the matter-of-fact jury gave him their 
view of their value in a verdict, for fifty dollars. 





Mystery in Business. 


If one Garretson, who claims to be a publisher of re- 
ligious and secular books in Philadelphia, is surprised 
to see his name jn this column, he has only himself to 
thank for the distinction. Oliver Chalfant, a farmer, 
Chester Co., Pa., did not like, and we do not wonder, the 
tone of the letters that were coming to his son, from one 
Garretson. He gathered up the correspondence, mainly 
in type writing, and sends it to us, asking us to explain. 
It is a puzzle. The correspondence may propose @& 
swindle, or it may be some legitimate money-making 
scheme, the importance of which the author has over- 
rated and unduly magnified. At any rate we should not 
advise any one to engage in any business, the entrance 
to which 1s surrounded by so much mystery and fine 
writing, so much “* our Mr. Wilson” and all the rest of 
it. The amount of ingenuity expended in concealing 
what this business is would go very far in showing what 
it is, which does not appear to be the object of the type 
written letters. The father who could not understand it 
did quite right to put an end to the correspondence with 
the son. Any scheme that is not plain to the understand- 
ing ofa straight-ahead, honest man, is not one that need 
occupy the attention of his son. Having given these 
blind Garretson letters more time than they are worth, 
we must confess that we do not know what they are en- 
deavoring toconceal. Should any other sons of Chester, 
or any other, farmers get letters from this Garretson, and 
after due study can learn what Garretson is after, will 
they kindly let us know ? 


An Endowment Society. 

R. Floyd, Lucerne Co., Pa., sends us circulars of an 
“Endowment Society ” in Minnesota, and asks that, as 
he would like to invest in sucha scheme, that we 
‘*would investizate said society.” It is not set forth 
very plainly, but we infer that this is one of those 
schemes, into which one as a bachelor pays certain 
sums, and should he get married, he will receive a ‘‘ lump 
sum’ as a reward for taking this plunge. A certificate 
is published from a Minnesota man, that he was paid 
“one thousand dollars just two weeks !rom the date of 
my marriage,” aud adds, singularly enough: ‘It is a 
great help to me at this time.’ A. B. King sigus 
this certificate, but ‘‘ A. L. K.*’"docs not say what he 
paid or did to entitle him to this thousand. Our cor- 
respondent complains that there are various points in 
these circulars that he cannot understand. That is jnet 
our trouble. Perhaps we have not the full showing. The 
success and the saf«ty of all such companies depend 
upon the personal character and reputation of those 
engaged in their management. Take no risks in un- 
known companies at @ distance—or near at home, either. 
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Important Announcement. 
a 
Beginning with the January number, the Ameri- 
can Agriculiurist, English and German, is hereafter 
to be supplied simultaneously in London, Paris, 
Berlin and Vienna. Furthermore, the American 
News Company will furnish both the English and 
German to the trade and to the public through the 
various news agencies and news-stands in the 


United States and Europe. 





Not Responsible for Manuscripts. 


The Publishers will not be responsible for any 
manuscripts either sent to or left at the office for 
examination and inspection. Furthermore, they 
cannot attempt to return any manuscripts. Persons 
sending manuscripts here for inspection would 
therefore do well to keep a copy of them before 
sending. 





Show Them to Your Friends. 
ae: 

Yery many of our new subscribers, who have not 
seen the American Agrtculturist before, are writing 
us very complimentary letters expressing surprise 
that so beautiful and artistic a publication never 
came into their hands. We shall thank such sub- 
scribers, as well as ull of our subscribers, in fact, if 
they will show these copies which they have re- 
ceived to their friends and neighbors, with a view 
of their embracing the opportunities now offered 
to subreribers. We may add that the pleasure that 
so many of them expressed at the appearance and 
general character of the January number they will 
experience during the year. Every number will be 
equal, if not superior, to the first one of the year. 





The American Agriculturist in Oregon. 
——<>>— 
As we go to press two different clubs, one of forty- 


four and another of forty-seven, reach us from far- | 


away Oregon, where we now have very many sub- 
scribers. A friend of this periodical, who is looking 
after its interests in that territory, writes as follows, 
under date of December 28th, 1886: ‘‘In pushing 
the American Agriculturist, we find that it is better 
known among the new settlers than the old ones, 
and it is like meeting an old friend, they say. ALL 
mention it in the highest terms.” We shall be 
obliged to all present subscribers in Oregon if they 
will send us the names of any former subscribers 
that we may forward them specimen copies, in order 
that they may see the recent improvements in this 
periodical. We ask them to do this as a special 
favor, inasmuch as our subscription lists contain- 
ing the names of former subscribers were, as we 
have explained in previous numbers, “spirited ”’ 
from this office. 





Our New Publications. 
> 
We direct attention to other pages for descriptions 
of new and very valuable works just being brought 
out byus. While they are of general interest, they 
possess special value for those engaged in the 
practical fields of labor which they cover. 
a 
Specimen Copies. 
ag 
All canvessers who require more specimen copies 
in their work should send for them, together with 
circulars, etc., etc. 





Special Rates to Canvassers. 
ae 
As an inducement for our friends to work for the 
American Agriculturist, we offer special terms to 
eanvassers, which can be had on application. 


Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary. 
a 
It will be seen from adjoining page that we offer 
Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary to every person 
who subscribes for five years and sends us $10.00, 
or who sends us ten subscriptions at $1.50. 





Our New Poultry Book. 


Results have far exceeded our most sanguine 
expectations regarding our new Poultry Book, 
which unquestionably surpasses any other work of 
the kind. We are now printing new editions in 
lots of five thousand each, in order to meet the 
demands of new subscribers to the American Agri- 
culturist. Every person who sends the subscrip- 
tion price of the American Ayriculturist (that is, 
$1.50), together with ten cents extra for paying 
postage, making $1.60 in all, can have this popular 
volume. Every present subscriber who sends us a 
new subscriber and $1.60 can send for the volume, 
though, of course, in that case the subscriber him- 
self does not receive the work 





Another Popular Volume. 


Our new History of the United States is likewise 
proving to be a most popular volume. Large num- 
bers of subscribers, who have received the work, 
have written us expressing surprise and gratifica- 
| tion at its fullness and reliability, while not one 
| receiving it has written other than approvingly. 
| Every new subseriber who sends $1.50 plus ten 
| cents for postage on the book, making $1.60 in all, 
| is entitled to this work, though, of course, receiy- 
| ing no other premium, excepting the engravings, 
‘* Homes of Our Farmer Presidents.” 








_—— 
ae 


Peter Henderson’s Works. 


We have the pleasure of offering to the sub- 
| seribers of the American Agriculturist, and to readers 
generally, a new, entirely re-written and greatly 
enlarged volume of Peter Henderson’s great work, 
‘* Gardening for Profit.”’ It will be seen from the 
advertisement elsewhere that Mr. Henderson re- 
gards this as the work of his life. The general 
| character and style of the volume is evinced by the 
article on ‘Seeds and Seed Raising,’ which ap- 
pears in this number. The applications for the 
work will be immediately filled in the order in 
which they are received. 





Revival of Business. 
a. 

We received cheery reports from all quarters of 
renewed business activity since the 1st of January. 
Judging from our own experience, the revival is 
very general, and we trust that the encvuraging 
indications may continue. The year 1886 was 
particularly fruitful of labor troubles, and when 
labor and capital are at variance both must, neces- 
sarily suffer. Now uneasiness and uncertainty 
from this source are quieting down, and business 
confidence is being restored. 





<=> 


Fuller on the Propagation of Plants. 


Probably there is no better authority in the world 
on the propagation of plants than Andrew §&. 
Fuller, whose name for a quarter of a century has 
been so familiar to the readers of the Ameri:an 
Agriculturist. For sume years Mr. Fuller has been 
specially studying and pursuing his researches on 
the physiology and structure of plants. The result 
of his labors will soon appear in book form ; indeed, 
the work is now already in press. Some idea as to 
the scope, value and interest of this forthcoming 
work may be derived from the article on page 66, 
by Mr. Fuller. It will be seen at once that this 


book will take high rank in a new line, because it 
is the first book of its kind ever published in any 
country, and as such will command the attention 
; of practical and scientific horticulturists in general. 

















The German American Agriculturist. 
‘ od 
Very many of our English readers have taken 
the trouble to interest their German. frievds and 
neighbors in the German American Agriculturist, 
Others have German employes whom they supply 
with the periodical. Every German arriving in 
this country should immediately have a copy, 
while those in the Fatherlund, who contemplate 
coming here, should read the German American 
Agriculturist before departure. It will give them 
valuable hints and suggestions regarding the culti- 
vation of the soil, fruit raising, etc., ete.. in this 
country. The price is the same as the English. 
Sample copies of the German edition will be sent 
free on application. 


- oo 


Read the Advertisements. 

We continue to adhere to the rigid rules regard- 
ing the insertion. of advertisements, which the 
American Agriculturist laid down for itself over a 
quarter of a century ago., viz:—to exclude from 
its advertising pages all advertisements of queckery 
medicines and unreliable advertisements. Our 
overflowing columns bear gratifying witness to 
the fact that this policy is appreciated by the honest 
class of advertisers. Several subscribers, in no way 
connected witb outdoor occupations, have written 
us that they take the American Agriculturist for 
advertisements alone ; because, as they assert, they 
know that advertisements will not be received by 
this periodical which the publishers do not regard 
as reliable. In looking over our advertising col- 
umns, our readers may find many new implements, 
seeds, ete., etc., which will prove of value to them. 
In writing to advertisers please mention that you 
saw their advertisement in the American Agri- 
culturist. 

—— 


Splendid Steel Engraving of Gen. Logan. 
i 

We have secured, for the benefit of our sub- 
scribers and readers, the most lifelike steel plate 
engraving of General Logan in existence. It is ex- 
ecuted by the well-known engravers, H. B. Hall’s 
Sons, of this city, from a photograph by Brady. 
We will send this Engraving, 9x12 inches, and the 
Engraving of Generali Grant, executed specially 
for the American Agricuturist last year, on heavy 
plate paper, 18x24 inches, to any person who for- 
wards‘us a new subscriber for 1887, together with 
$1.50. Designate these two engravings in your 
letter asking for them. 


———___.)>- a — 


The Exposure of Humbugs. 
fos ges 

We shall relentlessly continue our warfare on 
frauds and humbugs of every character. Our 
readers will oblige us by immediately forwarding 
any circulars, circular letters of every kind and de- 
scription, which they may receive, of a doubtful 
character. The numerous doctors who advertise 
themselves and their wares, should, with few ex- 
ceptions, be given a wide bir:h. Where sugges- 
tions or information regarding this or that adver- 
tised medicine are desired by our subscribers, they 
should promptly write us, and their letters will be 
turned ovey to the medical gentlemen connected 
with the American Agriculturist, who are ouly too 
glad to give advice to our subscribers. 





The Illustrations of the American 
Agriculturist. 


The gratification expressed by so many of our 
subscribers at the elegant illustrations in the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist for January are, of course, very 
pleasing tous. At the same time, we may add that 
these illustrations are of the character we provided 
for the past year. They will be fully as good dur- 
ing the entire year to come. 
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To Subscribers for 1887. 


The receipt of the January number is an acknowl- 
edgment that your name is correctly entered, and 
that whatever premiums are ordered will be forth- 
coming, if not already,received., The great rush 
for some of these premiums has overtaxed our 
resources to some extent, but we are all supplied 
again. Now, if any of our subscribers do not re- 
ceive immediate attention to their inquiries, or if 
any ‘mistake occurs in receiving their papers or 
premiums, they will bear with us when we remind 
them that we are kept busy night and day opening 
letters and entering the thousands of subscriptions 
a day, more or less, and supplying premiums. 





2a 
al 


“Four Volumes” a Year. 
—- 

Every number of the American Agriculturist is 
complete in itself. We now propose, however, to 
muke every season complete in itself; that is to 
say, the issues of the three winter months may 
properly be considered as one volume. Those of 
the spring, volume one; second, summer; third, 
autumn ; fourth, winter. Such being the case, sub- 
scriptions can begin with the April issue just as 
well as with the January issue. When ordering 
subscriptions, it is not necessary to call for the 
back numbers from January, but they ean begin at 
any time. Please, therefore, inform your friends 
ona neighbors that though January has gone, their 
subscriptions can begin just as well nowasa month 
ago. 

ol - 


A Pocket Battery for all Sufferers. 
a 
See description, page £8, of the new Electric 
Pocket Battery, which is offered as a premium. 
This is something entirely uew, and will prove a 
great boon to many sufferers, owing both to its 
efficiency and cheapness, 


EO ——————— 


A Great Number. 
ae 
It has heen many years since we were compelled 
to issue so large a number of the American Agri- 
culturist as this issue. We could have met the 
large demands upon our advertising columns by 
omitting some of the reading pages; but rather 
than do this we have added to the size of this 
number, so that it presents even more than the 
ordinary columns of reading matter. , 
= ss, 


Lllustrated Dictionary 
-Edited by George Nicholson, of the 


The of 
Gardening. - 
Roya! Botanic Gardens, Kew, and assisted by several 
eminent specialists, Vol. 2, F—O. The O. Judd Co. 
Price $5. The appearance of the second volume of this 
Dictionary does not require us to modify the high esti- 
mate we placed upon it in our notice of the first volume, 
In completences, in accuracy, in fullness and beauty of 
illustration, there is no work of the kind at all equal to 
it. When one of our gardeners is reproved for his fre- 
quent inaccuracy in regard to plant-names, he has with 
truth replied: ‘I cannot afford a library, and there is no 
single work that will allow me to know the correct 
namer."’ This excuse, a valid one, will not longer avail. 
With this Dictionary he can easily be correct in his use 
of the scientific names of plants. It is work that every 


gardener should have, and having, should consult. 





Good Reading for Long Evening ; 
—Read elsewhere under this head the descriptions of val- 
uable books presented to our juvenile and adult readers, 


Chicken Cholera.—Mrs. FE. Geo. DeLap, 
Adams Co., Miss., sends the following: ‘You give a 
remedy for chicken cholera in the November number of 
the American Agriculturist. Iam usually very success- 
ful with my chickens, raising a good many cach year, 
and I think that ground ginger, given to them in the 
food, is one of the best of remedies. I put in what I 
think will will not make it too hot for taem to catit 


williugly, and feed them with it occasionally when 
cholera is apprehended or they already have it.” 





Goat Breeding. -—A_ subscriber, who 
withholds his name, desires an extended reply to his nu- 
merous gucries in regard to breeding goats. We are not 
aware that goats have ever been systematically or exten- 
sively bred for profitable purposes in this country—at 
least, not the so-called common goat, There is much 
attention now being paid to breeding the Angora goat, 
for its fine fleece, in localities adapted toit. The book, 
“The Angora Goat,” by John L. Hayes, L. L. D., price 
$1.50, gives all the desired information on this subject. 

Insurance.—Every head of a family should 
insure his life for the benefit of his family, and every 
person should insure himself against accident when it 
can be done for so small a rate as is offered by the Tray- 
elers Insurance Company of Hartford, Conn, Its insur- 
ance for last year amounted to $8,420,553, an increase of 
fifty per cent. over the previous year. 





Avoiding Dead Furrows.—tThe new 
Syracuse Swivel Sulky Plow claims to do perfect work 
on level Jand or side-hill, and by its adjustments will 
plow a circular furrow without forcing the furrow horse 
out of the furrow. It is light draft and easily manipu- 
lated. 





Personal,— The co-partnership heretofore 
existing under the firm name of Nash & Brother has 
been dissolved, and the business hereafter will be carried 
on by Duane H. Nash, Millington, N. J. 





MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISING. 








Mention this paper in writing to advertisers, 











awarded the two last Gold Medals given by the New York 
State Agricultural Society on Horse-powers and Threshers ; and is 
the Only Thresher selected from the vast number built in the 
United States, for illustration and description in * Appleton’s Cyclo- 
pedia of Applied Mechanics,” recently published, thus adopting it as 
the standard machine ofthis country. Catalogue sent free, 
Address, MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schohar‘e Co., N.Y. 


LIFE-SIZE PORTRAIT 


ORIGINAL 
FOR 


CRAYON, #23. 


Orders received by mail. Send 
photo or imperfect likeness. Sate 
isfaction given or no pay. 
few cuoice Landscapes on 

Address 
N. Y. ARTISTS’ UNION, 

: 10 East 14th St., between 5th Ay. 


and Broadway, N. Y. 
oBDoSHo SHON pe AGENTS WANTED, 


HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
Office, 1 19 Broadway. 








sale. 
N. 
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Sixty-Seventh Semi-Annual Statement, 
JANUARY, 1887. 
CASH CAPITAL, . «© « « $3,000,060 00 


Reserve Preminm Fund, . . 3,038,648 00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims, 350,268 50 
Net Surplus, , «© « «© eo 1,413,795 05 

CASH ASSETS, . .« «© $7,802,711 55 


ASSETS: 
$ 287,312 85 


SUMMARY OF 


Cash in Banks, - ; . * 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real 


Estate, . : : é ° 705,000 0 
United States Stocks, (market value), ° 2,885,373 75 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market 

value), : . P 1,625,255 00 
State and City Bonds (market value), 226,000 00 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand, 449,000 00 


Interest due on Ist January, 1887, ; . 22,495 40 
Premiums uncollectedand in hands of Agents, 273,283 33 
teal Estate. . . ° . ° ~ 1,378,991 22 

_ CT Ota, $7,802,711 55 


T. B. Greene, Chas. J. Martin, Pres’t. 
W. L. Bigelow, >} Ass’t See’s. D. A. Heald, Vice-Pres’t. 
EK. G.Snow.Jdr., J. H.Washburn,V.Pres’t & See. 


PATENT PROTECTING CLOTH, 


For Farmers, Florists, Gardeners, &c. 

Supersedes glass. One-tenth the cost on Cold Frames, 
Hot-beds, etc. Unequaled for Tobacco Plant Beds. Pro- 
motes rapid, hardy growth. Used and endorsed by leading 
growers. Circulars and Samples free. 


UNITED STATES WATERPROOFING FIBRE CO., 














56 South St., New York. 





PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


VOL. Il. NOW READY. 
A Most Valuable Work. 


For all Gardeners and Botanists 





THE ILLUSTRATED 
Dictionary-— 
of Gardening. 


A PRACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
ENCYCLOPEDIA of HORTICULTURE 


—FoR— 
Botanists and Gardeners. 
Edited by GEORGE NICHOLSON, 
Assisted by J. GARRETT, in the Parts relating to 


Fruit, Vegetables, and General Garden Work ; and 
S. L. MOSLEY, in the Entomological Portions. 


VOL. 1—A to E. VOL. II.—F to 0. 


This unique and exhaustive work—to be completed in 
three volumes—has lad neither labor nor money spared 
upon its production, and having had the enormous ad- 
vantage of being edited by such a thoroughly competent 
authority as Mr. George Nicholson, assisted by the most 
eminent Botanists, as well as the best Cultivators, its 
accuracy, both Scientific and Culturai, can be relied on— 
a point of the utmost importance in a work of this kind. 

The Practica] Information and Botanical Classification 
have been brought down to the present date. and in all 
re=pects the ‘‘ Dictionary oF GARDENING”’’ has been 
made the standard work on horticulture in all its 
branches, from the growin of the hardiest plants to the 
cultivation of the most delicate Exotics. 

he number and beauty of its Illustrations are with- 
out a parallel in any book on Gardening, and are of 
themselves sufficient to secure for the work the highest 
Over 2,000 first- 
class engravings will be given in the complete work. 


VOLS. I. AND Il. NOW READY. 
Price, Each Volume, Post-paid, $5.00. 


place in the Literature of the Garden. 





PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


FLY-FISHING 


AND 


FLY-MAKING 


FOR TROUT, Etc. 


By J. HARRINCTON KEENE, 


Author of “The Practical Fisherman,” “ The Angler's 
Complete Guide and Companion,” “ Fishing Tackle, 
its Material and Manufacture,” etc. 


With Plates of the Actual Material for Making Flies 
of Every Variety. 


ILLUSTRATED. 
CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.56. 


0. JUDD CO., DAVID W. JUDD, Pres. 


751 Broadway, New York. 
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cay SCIENTIFIC GRINDING MILL 


THE BEST MILL ON EARTH. 


For grinding Ear Corn, Shelled Corn, Oats, and all 
small Grain. Grinding Plates. A Special Metal hard 
as Steel. 
Themselves on being reversed, which is done by 
simply Running Mill in Opposite Direction. 
Provided with a Pin Breaker, which prevents dam- 
age should iron accidentally go into the Mill. Senton 
trial to responsible parties, and each Mill fully guar- 
anteed. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Have Double Capacity, as they Sharpen 


THE ‘Fo0s WE’G CoO., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 





MILL MANUFACTORY. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


GRIST MILLS OF FRENGH BUHR STONE. 





Portable yy for Farmers, etc. 18 Sizes and 
Styles. Over 3.000 in use. $100 and upwards. Com- 
plete Mill end. Sheller $115. A a | can grind and mplete 
order. Adapted to any kind of suitable power. C — ete 
inne anc ern Mills. ALL SIZES. Send for 

nding m 


ORDVKE. & MARMON (C0., Indianapolis. Ind. 
VICTORY CORN MILL. 





The 
cob 


Also grinds 


r hand or power. 
grinding corn and 


IMPROVED. 


Made in four sizes fo 
acity, 8 to 40 bushels. 


grain coarse or fine. 


A 


ait 


wether. 
1 kinds sma 





only successful mill for 
Ca 


3 to 
al 


2 
s 


For lars,address THOS. ROBERTS, Springfield, O. 


Tie STEVENS SS 
PORTABLE MILLS ge 


For CORN and-= 1 
FEED GRINDING 


Genuine French 


BUHR STONES 


PowerCornSheller 
Prices Below the Lowest 


A.W.STEVENS & SON 


BURN, N. Y¥. 
sine apo 


QUAKER CITYxestcrion 


GRINDINGMILLS A 


FoR CORN AND COB, 
FEED & TABLE MEAL 


A.W.STRAUB & CO. 
S787 Filbert St., Philada., Pa. J 
189 Water St., New York City, N.Y. “ — 
42 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill, 
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ROOT CUTTER. 


Acknowledged by all stock 
i raisers to be the only perfect 
Root Cutter. 

Send for New Circular. 
Higganum M’f'g. Corporation, 
Sole Manufacturers, 

Higganum, Conn. 

Warehouse, 88 So. Market St., 

Boston, Mass. Send for our gen- 
eral list of Implements. 


THE BALDWIN AMERICAN 


ENSILAGE AND FEED 
CUTTER. 








The leader for cutting 
all kinds of fodder, dry or 
green. Simplest, strong- 
est and most ‘durable 
cutters made. Power 
cutters fitted with the 
only reliable safety i 
wheel. Straight and angle 
delivery carriers. Send 
for new 1886 catalogue. 


C. Pierpont & Co., 


Manufacturers, 
New Haven, Ct. 








Ge see FARNGRIST MILL 


With Cast-Sieel Grinding paris, 
Bicol Cob Soke, and_Sieve 
for Meal. 
POWE 


y take LESS 

R, a “Nore Work, 
and are moredurable than any 
other mill. Send for Descriptiv e 

m Catalogue. Alsoman’frs of the 
- Union Horse Power, with Level 
Tread. Threshers and Cleaners, 
Feed Cutters, Circular Saws, etc, 


w. 1. at a & BRO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


DARNELL’S  FURROWER 
PATENT |_ & MARKER 








Opens a 
~aiias better row in \ 
Wagyeither soft or hard “S 
Veg ground than any other Mavter. 
Leaves the earth well pulverized at bottom of furrow. 
Marks any width from 2'4 to 5 feet, and from a mere 
mark to6 inches deep. 
“Take pleasure in recommen ding it. It does the business; iv 
well made and will last for years." J.S. Collins, Moorestown,N.J. 
“It far exceeds my expectations. If the real merits of this 
cheap implement were pry to potato growers alone, the sales 
would be immense.” £.L.Coy, Pres. Wash.Co.(N. Y. ) Agr. Society 


H,W.DOUGHTEN “sericciat occ 


Henlevy’s Improved Monarch 


“UVTI 
40j pusg 








IND 





The onl pion machine in use that makes the fence 
in the fie ta wherever wanted; makes the best, strongest, 
and most durable fence for general use and farm and stock 
urposes ; weaves any size picket and any size wire. The 
Fence will turn all stock without njery to samte. For 
catalogue and full particulars address - C. Henley, 
Sole Manufacturer. Factory, 523 to 533 N. Meet Street, 
RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


G2” Mention the American Agriculturist. 

















[E Tonauetess. 





wk / THE 

‘WONDER ov WHEELS” 
Self Guiding. Uses a wheel landside, Two horses 
instead of three, A ten year old boy instead of a plow- 
man. No pole (except among stumps). No side draft. 
_ ee No lifting at corners, ays driving, 
straighter 

furrows, and LIGHTER DRAFT PL LOW Fgh f 
off whee Is. Will plow any ground a mower ean cut 
over. No equal in hard, stony ground, or on hillsides, 
Our book, *¢ war ON THE vents.” sent Free 

all who mention this pape 


ECONOMIST PLOW CO, "3X3r.a5 


Special prices and time an ta trial g! ve 
on + @. orders from points where we have no given 








Syracuse Chilled Plow Co., 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





Manufacturers of Sulky and Swivel Sulk Tews 7 side- 


hill or level land ; right or left hand Wood, Steel, or Iron 
Beam-Walking Plows, Swivel Plows, C ultiv: ators, Road 
Scrapers, Shovel Plows, etc. Send for ‘catalogue. 


ECONOMY IS THE ROAD 10 WEALTH. 








SSS 


PLOW is the most economical tool a farmer can buy, be- 


cause it saves time, horses, wages, and does better work 
than any other plow made. Send for circulars. 


DEERE & CO., Manufacturers, Moline, Ill. 











GIBBS 


ATTACHABLE . 


IMPERIAL 
SULKY 


Manufactured 
by the 


BUCHER & GIBBS PLOW CO., Canton, 0. 
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PULVERIZING HARROW, CLOD 


a, 7 Crusher and 


« € f 
Cg Leveler. 


Best Selling Tool on Earth. 







> 
Rade MARK 


cy aarsenes 


AGENTS WANTED. 





Subjects the soil to the witin ofa Steel Orusher and Leveler pm to the Cra ting, Lifting, Turning Process ¢ 
Doutle Gangs of Cast Steel Coulters. Cutting power is —~ oem Absence of Spikes or Bo Teth aveids pulling up mantic. 
Oaly Harrow that cuts over the entire surface of the ground. 

Sizes, to 15 ft. wide. With and without Sulky attachment. We deliver free at Distributing Depots. 

ON DO NOT BE DECEIVED. Don’t let dealers palm off a base imitation or 
some inferior tool under the assurance that it is better. SATISFY YOURSELF 
BY ORDERING AN ‘“‘ACME” ON TRIAL. We willsenda double gang Acme 
TRIAL to any responsible farmer in the United States; if it does not suit, he ma send it 
® back, we paying return freight. We don’t ask | pay until tried on his own farm. 
Send ge pamphlet containing thousands of testimonials from 48 States and Territories. 


640 8, es ort en DUR HM. NASH, Sees meee crn 


—"TILLAGE IS MANURE” and other essays sent free to parties ink NAME THIS PAPER. 


BOOKWALTER ENGINES 
UPRIGHT AND HORIZONTAL, 
3 TO 10 HORSE POWER. 
OVER 3,000 IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION. 
Illustrated Pamphlet sentfree. Address, 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO0., Springfield, Ohio 
Eastern Office: 110 Liberty St., New York. 


Ba roma 


















: , KEMP'S M M RE SPREADER | BRICK aga MACHINERY 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 


mal Send for circular & prices. 


J. W. PENFIELD & SON, 
s Willoughby, Ohio.’ 


: , PULVERIZER AND 






yee as 7 slinvention = . 
ulturalinven 

o the Age! Saves 90 per cent. of labor, Doubler 
the value of the Manure. Spreads evenly all 




















kinds of manure, broadcast or in drill, in one-tenth 
time required by ped. jpustessed Catalogues free. "S NEW 
KEMP & BU. F’G C@., Syracuse, N. Y. 
! Ox 
E38 ATEN 2e9 BENNETT’S IMPROVED -BRI CK’ MACHINE ke 










or bracket. Is made 
; ih ... now in use in Canada and with or without crush- 


sap Ae "STUMP PULLER 
n asf ‘ with automatic cut off, f\ 
(ea \ Received Centennial Medal, No revolving core pin of a 


caeea on oe = er. Improved Cutting 

Full factory out Se 
ond hg a eee Sta, Be nd for circular. “THE VERY BEST 
ee, FREY, SHECK LER& HOOVER, Bucyrus,0. 








~ Westerville, Franklin Co., 0. CHAMPION EVAPORATOR! 
ECLIPSE For OLDER, SORGHUM, FRUIT JELLIES, and 





The Greatest LABOR-SAVING 
tool ever invented for digging holes in >ther advantages too numerous to mention. 


a ‘corrugated pan over fire, doub- 
ling capacity; small syrup pans 
p 0 § T H 0 L E 0 | G G P R a connected by siphons, easily 
y died for cleansing,and interchange- 
able to distribute wear; automatic regulator, = 








any ordinary ground in one day. 
2d. That it will dig holes any size or 
septate it elit work fully i Adare 
iat it will work successfully in 
very hard or rough ground where OBORN BROS., Box B, 876, MARION, OHIO, 


the ground. This Digger works on a new 
principle, and is wu: like any thing in the logues free. G, H. GRIMM & CO., Hudson,0. 
market. It is neither an Auger or a 
Plunger, but is driven in the ground by REE} Clroulere: and pr rices of the only 
a handle which works in a pipe, similar SHAY CA frat —_ ~— 4 
toatelescope. We claim for this tool: left ae VER 

ist. That one man can dig from twe to 2 geieey (= eg best FORKS : etc., “to 1 
three hundred holes two feet deep in : found. Send for 


OFFER TO FARMER Stave no 


remit PAY AGENTS roverics: 











a diggers and augers will not work 

4th. Bs ou can ae up ee — iy ND &: —— © aon 
using it, consequently no back-breaking INI 
work is required. It will pay to send for . 3 a trrerencls 
descriptive circulars and price list to ee 
ip-P. 1. COLE & CO., Successors to 
Py Cole & Fle ming, Springfield, Ohio. 


| a \ / 1 ad 
in boop erent iLLs BNO ~t WF. 4 
UC K-T ‘a O me N gent on hk nv they WILSON BROS. Easton, Pa, 


















A flat strip of Golid Steel, ra inch wide, 












te for sample and circular, for trial. for $1.00. Try one! 






ARB FENCE. | FREE TO FARMERS. 


Twisted. Plain to be seen, Small barbs, EA TT ea ME ee SLI 
\ inch apart. Effective. SARE ve A full Goecr en of the latest and Ww eere. improvement 
. Handsome, Lasting, Chea asy yet made in C sent to every 
to build, simple to repair. Any b ty far- one sending us his adress. = toa ee 2s ard jointsa 
mer’s boy or smart farm hand can boss the saw perfectly. A SE T and JOINTER sent, post-paid, 





" Wn 
E BUCK-THORN I FENCE CO., Lrentcn, N. de CHALLENGE SAW SET CO., Meadville, Pa. 





HORSE POWERS AND SAW MILLS 


Grain Threshers, unequaled in capacity for separat- 
ing and cleaning. 

Combined Grain and Clover Threshers, fully 

ual to regular grain machines on grain, and a genuine 

Clover Huller in addition. 

Two Speed Traction & Plain Engines, 6 to 15 
Horse “Power, positively the most desirable eh pany 
Economy, Power and Safety. Boiler has horizontal tubes 
and is therefore free from the objectionable features ot 
vertical boilers. 

Horse Powers, both Lever and Endless Chain. All 
sizes. Send for Catalogue. Address, 


THE WESTINGHOUSE CO., 
Schenectady, N. Y; 





coz, 






For “ARTESIAN and 
COMMON [ON WELLS. 
Thousandsin use witl use with records of 100 
tt.per day in clay,6v ft. in slate, and 
10 to 20 tt.in Hard rock. They work 
qneseaey where others fail,and 
wechal shal any machine to test 
= he — Co at —— 

e any Other,an 

drill 1st. to tohetrait Sold ON 
without 
an ean Send for descrip- 
tive Catalogue. 








BEST 1S ALWAYS CHEAPEST. 
- IPHACA, N. Y., U.S.A., 


EMPIRE WELL AUCER 





a GET : CATALOGUE. 
Remember Old Reliable 






EMPIREW ELL AUGER CO.,, 
HACA, N. Y. 


LEFFEL S Wrn0ven), 


RUN ence <i, 









Snrinefield Machine 00.4 j 


SPRINGFIELD. O 










THE PERKINS’ 


aVWVind Mill 


) is the Strongest and Best Self- 
Regulating Wind Mill made. Full 
Snetrnetions fore ercoting. 2 sent with the first 
Is warranted. 

For ‘Circuiars and Prices address 
The Perkins’ Wind Mill & Ax Co., 
Agents wanted. Mishawaka, Ind. 


WORK SHOPS 


WITHOUT STEAM POWER 
BY USING OUTFITS OF 
BARNES’ PAT. FOOT POWER 


machinery can compete with steam 
power. Sold on trial. Metal and 
wood workers send for prices, Illus- 
trated catalogues free, 
W. F. & Jno. Barnes Co., 
Reckford, Ill. 

Address, No. 65 Ruby St. 















MACHINERY see 
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+= MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISING. ——} 


“25 YEARS:mePOULTRY YARD” ANTED fechas 


33d Edit’n.108pp. Teaches the business. 5c. business, whole cost of learning earned back 













Ohio Improved Chesters 


Warranted cholera proof. 
Express prepaid. Wins Ist 





























Graduates at work now. Read the following. 
7 STUDY. Book-keeping, Business Forms. 
tion and price of these fam-j{j HO ME Penmanship, Arithmetic, Shorthand, ete., 

alogue, alphabet and illustrationssent free. Address 

LOG BOOK. eeu 
3 Na goKATES. 
k ez) _ = 
weges, rent, board, interest, stave and heading bolts, etc. 


A copy of “The Cove Dale Poultry Yard,” in a few months. Light work the year round 
containing illus. cir. and price list of 30 vari- and Goop WaGEs. Largest Telegraph Schoo 
I have hired nearly 1,000 operators from Valentinc 
Bro’s. School, and am hiring more each week- I recom- 
My mend their School as first-class in every particular 
ie C. W. JONES, Superintendent of Telegraphy, Chicago.” 
prizes in the States and For- 
eign Jountries. 2 weighed 
yzous hogs, also fowls. THE) > thoroughly taught by MAIL. Circulars free. 
SL. B. SILVER €O., Cleveland, 0. > BRYANT & STRATTON’S, Buffalo, N. Y. 
or Phonetic 
SCRIBNER’S PHONOCRAPH Short Hand. 
- Works for self-instruction, by Benn Pitman and 
LUMBER PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, Cincinnati, O. 
GENTS wanted to canvass business houses for a New 
Account-Book. &3 to 815 made daily by 
AND energetic parties. For sample sheet and all particulars, 
address, 7. PAMPH Vs 
Over One Million Sold. Most complete book of its 
kind ever published. Gives measurement of all kinds «of 
Lumber, Logs,Pianks, Timber; hints to lumber dealers; wood 
measure ; speed of circular saws ; care of saws; cord-wood 
Standard book throughout the United States and Canada. 
Illustrated edition of 1882. Ask your book-seller for it. 
Sent post-paid for 35 cents. 
G. W. FISHER, Box 238, Rochester, N. Y. 


eties Free. A.M.LANG, Box 846, Cincin’ti,O. in existence. Most thorough teaching. Over 2,006 

Write for circular im- H ANESVILLE, 

C) Madiately Addnces Valentine Bros, ‘Wiscoxsr. 

Ibs. Send for descrip-// 

Jerome B. Howard, for sale by all book-sellers. Cat- 

Publis’r, 20 Bond =t., New York. 
tables; felling trees; growth of trees; land measure; 
3 , 
ON 30 DAYS 2 RIAL. 









and Stereopticons of all kinds and _prices.— Views illus- 
trating every subject, for Public Exhibitions, etc.— 









¢ EGGLESTON’s . TH NEW Profitable business for a man with small capital. Also, 
ne ELASTIC TRUSS Lanterns and Views for Colleges, Schools, Churches, 
. aa . , " Sunday Schools, and Parlor Entertainments. 148 Page Il- 
Has a Pad ditferent from ail lustrated Catalogue, sent free on application. 
others, is cup shape, with Self- McALLISTER, M'f'g Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 


adjusting Ballin center,adapts 

itself to all pesitions of the S 

body while the ball in the cup 1) 

P yresses back the intes- Hi 

ines just as @ person 

does with the finger. With light pressure the Her- 

nia is heldsecurely Gay and night, and a radical cure 
certain. It is easy, durable and cheap. Sent by mail. Cir- 
culars free. EGGLESZJON TRUSS CO., Chicago, Lil, 

Mention this Paper. 


PERA GLAS SES Microscopes, Telescopes, 
Spectacles, Barometers, 

Thermometers, Photographic Outfits for Amateurs, 
W.H.WALMSLEY & CO. successors to R. & J. 
Beck, Philadelphia. Illus. Price List free to any address. 


OUR22R0Rae See COMPLETE 


p 





A New Era in Photography. 


Anybody can make good photos with the 
Champion Camera and Equipments. No pre- 
vious knowledge of the art necessary. Lusi- 
ness suitable for everybody. $50 per week 
easily made. Process simple and sure. Don’t 
miss this chance of securing the greatest in- 
vention of thecentury, but send 20cents silver 
or stamps for large 32 page illustrative book 
with full particulars and sample photos, 
There is a fortune in it. Address 

The Schultze Photo Equipment Co., 
. 5 Chatham Sanare. New York 


































cB os 
SUNOS Tor SNAP PISTOLGRIP 
© FINEsT LAMINATED BARRELS 


We offer great bargains in the Emperor Double Barrel Rreech-londing Shot Guts. 
They are the finest Guns ever sold at the very low price at which we offer these. Do not buy agra 
of any kind until you have seen our list, as we can save you money. Address at once for particulars, 


CLAFLIN & CO., Duane Street, New York Cit,y N. Y. 


4 Grand Offers to every reader of the American Agriculturist 
Read every word of this advertisement, as we know at least one of 
them is exactly what you want. We are sure you have some old 
family picture, of some dear and departed relative or friend, you 
TS a ee ee 


would like to have enlarged and finished in a handsome portrait, or 











Imperials made of it. 
0 1 If you will send us the names of three Agents, or some one you think would make 
E e & usgood agents, and any small picture, together with $2.75, we will make One Dozen 
Imperiais, Satin Finish, Gilt Edge, and one extra from same orrginal, beautifully finished in Water Colors, placed in 
8 x 10 plain gold mat (our regular price $10), and send the $10 worth of pictures by mail prepaid. Old, faded, scratched or 
spotted originals we carefully touch up before copying, r-touch negative before printing, and put in new backgrounds 
when necessary ; give color Hair, Eyes, Jewelry, Drapery and Complexion, so we will know how to finish the water 
color portrait. 

If you prefera larger portrait and no imperials, if you send us the three agents’ 


names and small picture, with 83.75, we will make 
one il x 14 portrait (% life-size if ordered Bust) finished tamarisk: hepeesor Water 
Color, and send vy mail, prepaid; our regular price for the above portrait is $16; to 
obtain the ene dozen Imperials and one extra Water Color, worth $10, for 


$2.75, or the 11 x 14 portrait, worth #16, for %3.75, this advertisement must be 
sent with the order before March 1st, 1887, as we positively will not fill an order 
at these prices after March 1st, 1887; our object in offering at 80 low a price is to 
obtain a good agent in your vicinity at once. 

3 Any one ordering one of our PHOTO EMPIRE EQUIPMENTS for making 





e Photos by dry plate process, without the aid of a teacher, price $30, before March 1st 
1887, will receive one Negative Box, worth $2.50, FREE. 8) e book, “ How to Make Pet , 
made by the Empire Camera, sent prepaid for 24 cts. (one a" a ee 

F THE ELECTRO RADIANT MAGIC LANTERN NO. 2 is equal to any 
OF ER N ) other Lantern sold for $25. It projects on Screen a picture 8 feet in iemetee, and our 
price is only $12, and if you order one before March Ist. 1887. we will place in the box one dozen slides, with 2% 


. pictures, free of charge. Send money by P. O. Order, Registered Letter, Draft on 
New York, or eeprom, pee aid. References. Large Magic Lantern Catalogue. 
Catalogue and confidential prices to general agents for copied and enlarged portraits 
sent for stamp. If you are not prepared to-day to accept any of these 4 grand 

® 

TRAE EPI 


rt, ~. his advertisement out for future use, as it may not appear again. 
—— f EMPIRE COPYING CO., 381 Canal St., N. Y. 


ST. [ FEBRUARY, 








‘mace BUTTER OR CHEESE 
MAKE 

You can learn of something that will be sor peeatable to 
you by sending pre address to H. L, BOWKER & CO., 
Manufacturing Chemists, 29 and 297 Franklin Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


@ 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


ms Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
jjadmirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Sorn By ALL DEALERS Throusnout THe WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1I878. 
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“THE M°&MILLAN PANTS” 


=~ 





Lz 


— = = 4 
$3 PER PAIR DELIVERED AT ANY EXPRESS 






OR P.O. IN THE U.S. Send us your address 
and we will send samples of the cloth. 
Lawrence, Webster & Co., Malone, N. VY. 


EPPS’S 


CRATEFUL—COMFORTINGC. 


COCOA 


g Book rich new sam- 
CG FRE ples & our big terms 

to Agents free. Send 
Wy a 4e,. for mail. 12 lovely Basket Hidden 
Name, 10c. 25 plain gilt edge, 10c.. Club 7 packs, 50c. 


HOLLEY CARD CO., Meriden, Conn. 


















AY Sample Book of beautiful cards, 14 Games, 
JEW 12 ticks in magic, 436 Album verses. All for 
IN “a2e.stamp. STAR CARD CO,, Station 15, Ohio. 


NEW CARDS, 49 22 


Sue") Canvassing Outfit for 2c. stamp. 
CARD WORKS. Northford, Conn. 


ELEGANT SAMPLES,Beautiful Cata- 
logue, Agents’ terms, all for 2c. stamp. 
W.C. Griswold & Co., Centerbrook, Ct. 


\ 7 ANTED.—Farmers’ Sons as agents for our ELECTRIC 

PocKer BATTERY, the latest invention for exercising 
purposes. Awarded medal:it American Institute. Send your 
address to ELECTRIC POCKET BATTERY Co., 756 B’way, N.Y. 


















not under the hor<e’s feet. Write BREWSTER 


LY to 88 a day. Samples worth’$1.50, FREE. Lines 
£5 SAFETY REIN HOLDER CO., Holly, Mich. 





VALUABLE INFORMATION 


on the subject of Hernia or Runture is contained in a neat 
little pamphlet published by MR. O. FRINK, Proprie- 
tor of Frink’s Rupture Remedy, 234 Broadway, New 
York, a copy of which will be mailed tree in a plain, sealed 
envelope, to any address upon request. 


WiIncuester’S 


HYPOPHOSPHITE or LIME anp SODA is an excellent 
reparation for Consumptives, for Coughs, for 
eak Lungs, Throat Diseases. Loss of Flesh, 
Poor Appetite, and for every form of General De- 
bility. (#-Be suRE anp GET WINCHESTER'S PRE- 
PARATION. &1 and &2 per Bottle. Sold by Druggists. 
WINCHESTER & CO., Ohepstaty, 
162 William St., New York. 
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ss += DAIRY, LIVE STOOX, 


INOUBATORS, BTO.—=)- 





iF YOU REALLY W!SH 
to use the very best Butter 
Color ever made; one that 
never turns rancid, always 
gives a bright natural color, 
and will not colorthe butter- 
milk, ask for Wells, Rich- 
ardson & Co’s., and take no 
other. Sold everywhere. 
MORE OF IT USED 
than ofall other makes come 


BUTTER 
COLOR fete: 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 


CREAMERY 


—We will pay Freight.— 
Write for our wholesale offer 
to first purchaser. Address 


1 Delaware County Creamery Co., 


BENTON HARBOR, MICH. 


PURE MILK, 
WARREN. 
MILK BOTTLES 


Patented March 23d, 1880, 
ited for the Delivery? 
Milk in all Cities 
and Towns., 

A LONG-NEEDED 

AT LAST SUPPLIO 
A. B. WHITEMAN; 
) 7% Murray St., NEW YORK; 

















IMPROVED 
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on application, 







aa 


Descript 





OMBINATION BUTTER PRINTS AND CARRIERS 
C have proved the best._ In use from Maine to California. 


Send for Circulars. J. R. KINERSON, Peacham, Vt. 





STAG’ S 


| i: | 7 ‘ e 
CALF FEEDER. 
This NEW article is appreciated and 
approved by all progressive Farmers 
and Stock Raisers. The calf sucks its 
food slowly, in a perfectly natural 
way, tiriving as well as when fed on 
itsown mother. Circulars Free. 
SMALL & MATTHEWS, 
218. Market St., Boston, Mass. 


CALE 


cular. 








WEANERS AND SUCKING COW MUZ- 
ZLES. The bestin the world. Send for Cir- 
H. C. RICE, Farmington, Conn. 


Newton’s improved holds 
‘them firmly, draws C 0 W J | E them 
orward when lying down, pushes back 
when standing, gives freedom of head, 
Wikeeps clean, E.C. NEwron, Batavia, Li. 








t@" FRIENDS! If you are in any way interested in 





BEES OR HONEY, 


We will with pleasure send you a sample copy of our 
SEMI-MONTHLY GLEANINGS IN BEE CUL= 
TURE, with a descriptive price-list of the latest improve- 
mentsin Hives, Honey Extractors, Comb Founda- 
tion, Section Honey Boxes, all books and journals, 
and everything pertaining tv Bee Culture, \othing Putent- 
ed. Simply send your address on a postal card, rvitten 
plainly, to A. 1, ROO'T, Medina, Ohio, 


SEDGWICK STEEL WIRE FENCE, 





c><4 
SRS L5G 


we 
Zee. 





The best Farm, Garden, Poultry Yard, Lawn, 
School Lot, Park and Cemetery Fences and Gates. 
Perfect Automatic Gate. Cheapest and Neatest 
Tron Fences, Iron and wire Summer Houses, Lawn 
Furniture, and other wire work. Best Wire Stretch- 
erand Plier. Ask dealers in hardware, or address, 





SEDCWICK BROS., RICHMOND, IND, 





OF 
PERCHERONS. 
W.T. WALTERS & CO. 

Have decided to Sell their Entire Stock of 
IMPORTED PERCHERONS 


And those of their Own Breeding, 


AT PUBLIC SALE, 


Without reserve, on the 
10th of March, next, 
At thir FARM IN BALTIMORE CoO. 
Catalogues ready and will be sent on application. Address 
16 Chamber of Commerce, Baltimore, Md. 


CLYDESDALE HORSES 


Imported from Scotland, for sale at 
reasonable prices, considering quality 
and pedigree; mostly one and two 
years old, male and female ; several 
of them prize winners; allregistered 
in Clydesdale Stud Book of Great Brit- 
ain. WM, RENNIE, Toronto, Can. 


University of the State of New York. 
erican inary 


-S[eleeollege. 


141 West 54th St, NEW YORK CITY. 


The only school in the STATE which has the right to 
grant the degree of Doctor of Veterinary Surgery (D.V.S.) 
SESSION 1886-87. 

The regularcourse of Lectures commences in Oct. each 
year. Circular and information can be had on application to 
Dr. A. LIAUTARD, V.S., Dean ot the Faculty. 














(1845.) Get the Best and Cheapest 1886.) 
Registered Jersey Red Swine from The 
Original ~ Hedgefield Herd,’’ winners of 
6 first premiums on only 6 entries at the Penna. State Fair 
in 1886. Also, standard bred Horses, P. Rocks, Mam. B. 
Turkeys, and an immense stock of choice, hardy Fruits, 
Shades and Ornamentals for sale. Catalogues and Prices 
free. Address the Proprietor, CLARK PETTIT, 

Of Hedgefield Stock Farm and Nurseries, P. O. Salem, N.J. 









Chester White, Berkshire and 
Poland China PIGS, ine 
Setter Dogs, Scotch Collies, 
Fox Hounds and Beagles 
Sheep and Poultry, bred and 
; a for sale by W. GIBBONS & CO., 
= i std West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. 
Send stamp for Circular and Price List. 





THINK OF THIS 


A CHROMO OF WHITE WYANDOTTES! 
A CHROMO OF WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS! 
TWO CHROMOS OF LACED WYANDOTTES! 


Size of each 9x11 inches, and in 5 beautiful colors, with a standard and guide for breeding each variety and all the latest 


writings regarding them, will be found in th : new edition of 


PRESTON’S WYANDOTTE AND PLYMOUTH ROCK GAZETTE! 


which has been revised and nearly doubled in size, and which contains besides the magnificent collection of engravings of 


Poultry, Poultry Buildings, ete., all manner of brief, practical and valuable information regarding Incubators an 
Size of Book, 9x11 inches. Price 50c. 


general care of fowls. 


the 
Chromos 10c. each. Circulars fora stamp. Fine Wyan- 


dottes, Langshans, Lt. Brahmas, P. Rocks and Brown Leghorns for sale. 


GEO. A. PRESTON, D. L. & W. Ry Tkt Ag't, Binghamton, N. Y. 














Our Motto: “ONWARD AND UPWARD.” 
HALSTED’S DUPLEX CENTENNIAL 


INCUBATORS. 


The latest improvements. Two Regulators. One 
control'ing heat of egg-cliamber, the other that of the water 
inthe tank. Cannot overheat. The first Self-Regulat- 
ing Incubator put upon the market. After 10 years of 
success, it remains the FIRST in simplicity. dura- 
bility, finish, practical results, and in everything 
that makes a first-class machine. Also, BROODERS 
that are warranted to obviate crowding, smothering, and 
overheating. Send 2c. stamp for Illustr ted Circulars to 
CENTENNIAL M’F’G. CO., Box 10, Rye, N. Y. 

Halsted’s book on “Artificial Incutation and Incubatois.” 
The only complete work on this subject. 4th editicn. 
Post-paid, 75 cents. 


The Perfect Hatcher and Perfect Brooier, 


the leading machines of the world for artificial hatching 
and raising of all kinds of Poultry. H. D. Grindle, M. D., 
writes, out of 27 .uccessive hatches with the Perfect 
Hatcher the average was 97 per cent. This beats all records 
of hens or machines. Don’t bey an incubator until you see 
our circulars. AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CO., Limited, 
Elmira, New York. 


POULTRY WORLD. 


Amonthly magazine, the olaest, 
largest, and best periodical de- 
voied entirely to Mage ta ever 
ublished. Splendidly llustrated. 
1.25 peryear. Also the Americun 
Poultry Yard, the only weekly 
aper devoted entirely to poultry 
im existence, | ah ge year. Lot 
papers for $2.00. samp) > copy 
of both mailed on receipt vf 8 
cents in postage stamps. 
H, H. STODDARD, Harrrorp, Cr. 


TURKEYS, 87; P. DUCKS, $5; P. ROCKS, $5; 

e Br. Leghorns, $5; Wyandottes, $7, and Pit I. Clad 

Games, $7 per trio. Bees, per Hive, $10, 3 for $25. Write, 
HOMER H. HEWITT, Williamsburg, Blair Uo., Pa. 

= 


J SKILTON oe oo OTTO STRAIN LT. 
ee BRAHMAS,. 2 grand yards for 1887. Eggs for 
hatching. Yard 1, $2 for 1 dozen; $for3dozen. Yard 2, 
$1.50 for 1 dozen; $3 for 3 dozen. 

LOCK BOX 13, Nortbboro, Mass. 


IMPERIAL EGG FOOD, VY!" MAKE HENs 


Send for Circulars. 
F. C. STURTEVANT, Sole Manf’r, Hartford, Conn. 


‘ELECTED POULTRY BONE, makes hens a no waste. 
100 Ib. bag $2.50, sent by freight on receipt of price. 
J. GAWTHROP & CO., Kennett Square, Pa. 











Address 

















Nor SA LE.—Pure bred B. Leghorns, Houdans, P. Rocks, 
k Wyandottes, W.C. B. Polish. Also Eggs. Send stamp 
for prices, STEPHEN GOODRICH, Owego, Tioga Co., N.Y. 
TT TLS A TRS EF 


UPERIOR LIGHT BRAHMAS. Early hatch, 
i large birds, standard markings, for sale, also Eggs. 
Also, fine Wyandottes. Address J. A. Roberts, Malvern, Pa. 


A book devoted entirely to PLymMovuTH 
Rock fowls, also a separate book on WHITE 
LEGHORNS, another on WYANDOTTES, @& 
book on curing PovuLtry DISEASES, and 
another entitled How To FEED FOowLs. 
Either of the above mailed for 25 cts., or all 
five for $1.00. Address the author, 

H. H. SropparD, Hartford, Ct. 


SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 


The American Gentleman's Newspaper. 
The Recognized Turf and Trotting 
Authority of America. 


Its Special Departments, Edited by Ex- 
perts, comprise : 
Racing, Rowing, Drama, Billiards, Trot- 
ting, Veterinary, Yachting, Football, 
Athletics, Stock-Raising, 
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It has been the mission of the Sprrit for the last fifty- 
four years to furnish true information in current sporting 
events, and give sound and wholesome views on questions 
of legitimate sport in a liberal and unprejudiced spirit. 
This pclicy has placed its affairs in a condition of matchless 

rosperity, and with its immense circulation and influence, 

t has also become one of the best advertising me- 
diums in the world, 

Every number of the paper contains more printed matter 
than any magazine or other periodical published in the 
United States. 


Subscription, $5 a Year. 
E. A. BUCK, Editor and Publisher, 
101 CHAMBERS STREET, 
New York City. 


Send 10 Cents in P. O. Stamps to 


E. & 0, WAR ' PRODUCE COMMIS- 


SION MERCHANTS, 





for Circular giving important advice about SHTP PING 
PRODUCE. Also Containing recipe for PRESERV- 
ING EGGS. No. 279 Washington St., N.Y. City. 
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Catalogues Acknowledged. 


SEEDSMEN, NURSERYMEN, ETC. 

R. H. ALLEN Co.. New York.— Descriptive and illus- 
trated catalozue of farm, garden and flower seeds, roots, 
plant and garden requisites. Agricultural seeds a 
specialty. 

C. H. ANDERSON, Baltimore, Md.—Price list and circu- 
lar of the Brooklyn Nursery, 

H.S AnpDERSON, Union Springs, N. Y., agent for Ed. 
T. Dickinson, France.—Price list of imported nursery 
stock. 

F. BarTeE.tves & Co., Lawrence. Kan.—Illustrated cat- 
alogue of flower and vegetable seeds. 

H. H. Bercer & Co., 317 Washington Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.—Catalogue of Japanese trees, plants and 
aceds. 

Cuas. Biack & Bro., Hi: itstown, N. J.—Piice list of 
trees and plants. 

FrANcIs Britt, Riverhead, Long Island, N. Y.—Whole- 
sale price list of reliable garden seeds, 

W. ATLeE Burrer & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.—Iilustrated 
and descriptive price list of valuable novelties for 1887. 

A. J. Caywoop & Son, Marlboro, N. ¥.—Descriptive 
price list of new fruits originated by this firm. 

Joun Lewis CaiLps, Queens, N. Y.—Profusely illus- 
trated catalogue of flower seeds and plants. 

Co_E Brotuers, Pella, Ia.—Tllustrated catalogue of 
seeds, and guide to the flower and vegetable garden. 

Z. De Forest Exy & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.—Garden 
almanac and seed manual; an illustrated price list of 
vegetable and flower seeds, together with monthly cul- 
tural directions. 

JoseruH Harris Seep Co., Rochester, N. Y.—Iilus- 
trated and descriptive catalogue of vegetable and flower 
seeds. A choice collection of all the best new and old 
varieties. 

Peter HENDERSON & Co., New York.—-“Everything for 
the Garden.”’ A very large, lavishly embellished catalogue 
of flower, vegetable and field seeds, flowering and orna- 
mental plants and bulbs, and, in fact, everything that 
may be needed on the farm and in the garden, The 
steady increase in the business of this firm has been 
something marvelous, and the catalogue before us is 
certainly the highest attainment that has ever been 
reached in this line of Jiterature. 

D. Lanpreta# & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa.--Illustrated 
-catalozue of field and garden seeds. This house has been 
established over 100 years, and its ** Pedigree American 
Seeds” have justly secured for themselves an enviable 
reputation throughout the world. 

Wm. Henry MAvLe, Philadelphia,Pa.—Profusely illus- 
trated catalogue of field, garden and flower seeds. Many 
novelties of promise.  * 

Cuas. A. McBripEg, Jacksonville, Fla.—Catalogue and 
price list of the La Vista Nurseries. 

C. H. Perxrns. successor to John Perkins. Moores- 
town, N. J.—-Catalogue of the Fairview Nurseries. 

PLANT SEED Co., St. Louis Mo.—Illustrated and de- 
scriptive catalogue of vegetable and flower seeds, imple- 
ments, etc. A very large and choice list. 

A. M. Ramsty & Son, Mahomet, Tex.—Catalogue of 
the Lone Star Nurseries. 

Joun A. SALZER, La Crosse, Wis.—Illustrated catalogue 
of flowering and ornamental plants, vegetable and flower 
seeds, 

Hiram Srptey & Co., Rochester, N. Y., and Chicago, 
Ill.—Descriptive aud illustrated catalogue and price list 
of “* Tested Seeds” for all soils and for all climates. A 
complete collection of all the most valuable varieties. 


CHANDLER Situ, Mystic River, Conn.—Illustrated 
catalogue of flower and vegetable seeds, 

Jas. M. THorBURN & Co., 15 John Street, New York. 

—~Descriptive catalogue of seeds for the vegetable and 
flower garden, the lawn, farm and nursery, ‘ The largest 
collection in the world.” Thisis one of the oldest and 
most reliable houses in the trade. 

J.D. VanpERcooK & Co., Austin, Ii].—Catalogue of 
field and garden seeds. 

JaMEs Vick, Seedsman, Rochester, N. Y. — Floral 
guide and catalogue of flower and vegetable seeds, small 
fruit plants; and a special list of novelties. This is an 
elegantly finished, richly illustrated pamphlet of nearly 
200 pages, containing, in addition to most complete list 
and description, valuable directions for the culture of 
flowers and vegetables. 

JaMEs B. Witp & Bro., Sarcoxie, Mo.—Wholesale and 
retail price list of Western grown nursery stock. 

Wess & Sons, Wordsley, Stourbridge and London, 
England.—Cataleeue of vegetable and flower seeds, A 
very large. handsome pamphlet, richly il ustrated with 
colored and other plates. Many novelties and specialties. 

Youne & Evuiott, New York.—Catalogue of flower 
and vevetable seeds, plants, bulbs, etc., finely illustrated 
and carefully gotten up. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


AULTMAN, MILLER & Co.. Akron, O.—A preliminary 
circular of the mowers, reapers and binders manufac- 
tured by this company. Very neatly and tastefully 
gotten up. 

B. & J. W. Betcuer, Chicopee Falls, Mass.—Price list 
of feed and vegetable cutters, corn-shellers, plows, etc. 

BraDey & Co., Syracuse, N. Y.—I!lnstrated catalogue 
of reapers, mowers, carts, etc. The Bradley *‘ Handy” 
Wagon a specialty. 

ButTER PRESERVATIVE SALT Co., 384 West Eleventh 
St., New York.—Circular and testimonials of Kellogg’s 
Royal Salt, for preserving butter. 

A. B. Conv & Co., 197 Water Street, New York.—Cat- 
alogue of farm and garden machinery, insplements, etc. 
A very large. handsomely illustrated catalogue, 


DEERE & Co., Moline, Ill.—Circular of the Deere Po- 
tato Digger. 

Exectric Pocket Battery Co., %56 Broadway, New 
York.—Descriptive circular of the Electric Pocket Buat- 
tery. = 

ELKHART CARRIAGE AND HARNESS MANUFACTURING 
Co., Elkhart, Ind.—Copiously illustratea catalogue of 
wagons, Carriages, harness, suddles, etc, 

EQuiTABLE MorTGAGE Co., 208 Broadway, New York. 
—Pamphiet on Western farm mortgages, 

Fo._ping Sawing MACHINE Co., Chicago, Ill.—TIllus- 
trated catalogue of patent folding sawing machines. 

H. B. Grirrina, 70 Courtlandt St.. New York.—Circu- 
lar of Dick’s Hay, Stalk and Ensilage Cutter, 

M. C. HENLEY, Richmond, Ind.—Descriptive circular of 
Henley’s Monarch Fence Machine. 

HigGANUM MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, Higganum, 
Conn.—Price list of Hand and Power Fodder Cutters, 
Corn Shellers, Root Cutters, ete.  - 

Mapes ForMvuLA AND PERUVIAN GUANO Co., New 
York.—Pamphlet on the Mapes Manures, prepared spe- 
cially for Florida soils and Florida a a accompanied 
by a large accurate map of Florida. Valuable directions 
and hints on orange culture. 

MassAcuvusETTs Arms Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass.— 
Illustrated catalogue of the Maynard Breech-loading 
Fire-arms. 

H. A. Moyer, Syracuse, N. Y.—Handsomely illustrated 
catalogue of wagons. The ‘‘ New Perfected Runabout” 
a specialty. 

PERKINS WIND MILL AND AXE Co., Mishawaka, Ind.— 
Descriptive circular of the Perkins’ Wind Mill. 

A H. Pomeroy, 216-220 Asylum St.. Hartford, Conn.— 
Illustrated Catalogue of scroll saws, lathes, fancy woods, 
clock movements, cutlery, etc. 

W. S. PonpER, Groesbeck, O.—Price list of Italian 
Queen Bees. 

A. H. Ret, Philadelphia, Pa.—Circular of Reid's 
Lightning Brace. 

J. A. Roperts, Malvern, 
Brahma and Wyandotte fowls, 

E. W. Ross & Co., Springfield, O.—Richly iilustrated 
catalogue of ensilage and fodder cutters, containing 
much valuable information on the subject. 


Sarety EvLEctric Power Co., 41 Wall St., New York, 
—Illustrated pamphlet, descriptive of the Daft System. 


Pa.—Price list of Light 


Strver & Deming MANUFACTURING Co., Salem, O.— 
Pocket edition illustrated catalogue of iron and brass 
hydraulic machinery, pumps, ete. Also, price list of feed 
cutters. 

T. C. Snyper & Co., Canton, O.—Tlustrated catalogue 
of iron roofing. 

A. W. Straus & Co.. 3.737 Filbert St.. Philadelphia, 
Pa. — Catalogue of the Quaker City Grinding Mills, 

B. J. Treacy, Lexington, Ky.—Catalogue of standard- 
bred trotting stock. 

W. T. WALTERS & Co., St. Mary’s, Govanstown, Md.— 
Catalogue of pure Percheron stallions and mares to be 
sold at auction March 10 next. A unique pamphlet, with 
photographs of the most noted animals offered for sale. 

WayNE AGRICULTURAL Co., Richmond, Ind.—Circular 
and price list of the Richmond Champion Fence Ma- 
chine, . 





J. E. Waitinc, Montrose, Pa.—Circular of Whiting’s 
Patent Saw Set. 

Woop, Taser & Morse, Exton, N. Y.—Handsomely 
illustrated catalogue of agricultural steam engines and 
boilers. 

eee 

Beekeepers’ Convention.—The New 
York State Beekeepers’ Association, founded by M. 
Quinby, held its Eighteenth Annual Convention at Agri- 
cultural Hall, Albany, N. Y., on January 11th, 12th and 
13th. W. E. Clark was elected President; Ira Barber, 
Vice-President ; I. L. Scofield, Treasurer, and George H, 
Knickerbocker, Secretary for the ensning year. It was 
altogether an interesting occasion ; in fact, the most in- 
teresting Convention which has ever been held. The 
usual differences of opinion did not prevail, and there 
was more harmony of sentiment than has ever been ex- 
perienced before in any one of these State Conventions, 
Mr. L. C. Root, of Mohawk, N. Y., discussed the *‘ Causes 
of the Late Depression of the Honey Market;*? Mrs. L, 
M. Thomas, of Tacony, Pa., delivered a very fine address 
on “Beekeeping by Women as an Occupation ;” John 
Aspinwall, of Barrytown, N. Y., discoursed upon * Bee 
Journals aud the Supply Trade ;*’ C. M. Goodspeed, of 
Thorn Gill, N. Y., talked about * Alsike Clover as a 
Honey Plant;” A. E. Manum, of Bristol, Vt., discoursed 
upon the ** Outlook of Beekeeping in the Future.” The 
average attendance was about one hundred. There were 
many visitors from various parts of the Union, including 
among others, A, I. Root. of Medina, Ohio, 





The American Agriculturist in 
North Carolina,— Our rapid increase of circulation 
in North Carolina is a source of no tittle gratification to 
us, With the rapid development of agricuiture in that 
State comes the demand for the American Agriculturist. 
We are now consummating onr plans for largely extend- 
ing the circulation, not only through North Carolina, 
but through the Southern States generally. Will our sub- 
scribers in the Southern States, who are disposed to do 








so, aid us in the work ? 














JACKSON BROTHERS, 
New York state Drain-Lite Works, 
MAIN OFFICE, 88 Third Ave., ALBANY, N, Y. 










Cargo or Smallest Quantity. 
Prices that cannot be under. 


By 
Price _— on Application. 
quoted, | 

ROUND, SOLE AND HORSE-SHOE TILE, 
Our new improved Machinery makes a Superior Round 
Tile, excelling anything offered before and at greatly re- 


Over 13 Inches Long. 


duced prices. First premium wherever exhibited. Drain. 
Tile Machines for sale. 





Ready About February Ist. 


The Practical Horse-Keeper 


By GEORGE FLEMING, L.L.D., F.R.C., V.S. 


Price, $1.50. 


The work is intended as a guide to those who have to 
do with horses, either as OWners, purchasers, 
breeders, trainers, managers, or attend= 
ants. You will find treated in this book, 


Breeds of Horses, 

Purchasing Horses. 

Paddock, Stable, ete. 

Feeding and Management. 

Harness and Driving. 

Breeding, Foaling, .nd Foal-Rearing. 
Breaking and Training. 

Shocing, and Diseases, and Injuries of the Fect, 
Injuring 

Lameness, 

Disease. 


THE LATEST AND BEST BOOK ON THE SUBJECT. 


OTHER GOOD BOOKS. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF 
THE DOG. By Capt. VERO SHAW, assisted by 
many of the most eminent authorities of the day... With 
30 fac-simile Colored Piaies (drawn from life expr ssly 
for this work) of typical specimens of the various Breeds 
of Dogs now in existence,and numerous wood engravings, 
and embraces a full description of every kno vn Breed of 


THE 


Dog, with standard by which he can be judged. Demy 
4to, cloth, full gilt sides. 

New and revised CMiltOn ....cccccccsccccvcccsecsees$ 8.00 
PRM MODOC ono 6 casi se kee shy csane aa ens 13.00 


ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF PIG. 
EONS. By Ropert FULPON, assisted by the most 
eminent Fanciers. Edited and arranged by Lewis 
WriGHt, author of “Ilustrated Book of Poultry,” con- 
taining Standards for Judging, and Illustrated with 50 
Life-like Colored Plates, Painted by Mr. J. W. LupLow 
expressly for this work, and with numerous Engravings 
on Wood. 

Demy 4to, cloth, beveled, gilt edges.......... 
Haif morocco, gilt edges ere F 
The standard on this fascinating subject.—Maine Farmer. 


THE ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF 
POULTRY. J\ew Haiti. By Lewis Wrieurt. 
With 50 Plates of Prize Birds and with numerous En- 

ravings. A Compicte and Practical Treatise on the 
3reeding, Rearing and Management of every known 
variety of Poultry, with practical schedules for judging, 
constructed from actual Analysis of the best Modern 
Decisions. Demy 4to, cloth, $5.00; Half morocco, gilt 
edges, $10.00. 

The most thorough and elaborate work on the subject 
ever attempted. Every breeder and fancier should 
have it—in fact, we don’t see how they can afford to 
do without it. All conclude it to be unapproachable 
by any workon the subject.—N. Y. Poultry Bulletin. 


Dairy Farming. Being the Theory, Practice 
and Method of Dairying. By Prof. J. P. SHeLpon, 
assisted by leading authorities in various countries. 
With 25 Colored Piates. and a large number of Illustra- 
tions. Demy 4to, cloth, beveled edges, $8.00; Half 
morocco, $13.00. 


THE bDoG. By Instone. With 12 full-page 


Engravings from Life. By Groree Earu. New and 
Cheaper Editeon. Cloth, $1.25. 

PRACTICAL PIGEON KEEPER. 
By Lewis Wricut, author of .* Practical Poultr, 
Keeper,” ete. Crown, 8vo., 282 pp., fully illustrated. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


Send for our complete Catalogue of 


Practical and Useful Books. 


You will find in it just the books you require and that 
will give you satisfaction. 


CASSELL COMPANY, Limited, 
739 & 741 Broadway, New York. 
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THE KANSAS CiTy TIMES of December 19 
contained twenty-four pages and required 
13,640 pounds of paper; it contained 793 
columns of reading matter, equal to 23,850 
lines, and 88} columns of advertisements, 
representing 904 advertisers. To produce 
this paper there were required 588,000 ems 
nonpareil, 279,000 ems minion and 205,000 
ems agate, making a total of 1,072,000, The 
em equals two and one-half pieces of metal, 
consequently 2,681,750 distinct pieces of metal 
were used in this issue of the paper. In 
printing the paper there were used thirty- 
two metal plates or stereotypes, and 600 
pounds of metal in their production. The 
last two plates were prepared in twelve min- 
utes and one plate in seven minutes, 





NORTHERN AND EASTERN BIRDS, 


Profusely illustrated with colored and other full-page 
engravings. By Samuels. 1 vol. octavo, $5.00 


LOUDON’S Cottage, Farm, and Village Architecture, 
AW Illustrated by upwards of 2,000 engrav- 
ings in one very thick vol. 8vu. 7.50 


PETLAND REVISITED, 8 Rey; 3. @- Wood, 
handsome vol., crown 8vo., cloth, extra gilttop, $2.25 

7 i Rural Essays, Horticulture, 
DOW NING, (A. J.) Landscape Gardening, Rural 
Architecture, Trees, Agriculture, Fruit, etc. Edited 
with Memoir of the Author. With 11 Illustrations. 
8vo. 620 pp. Cloth, $3.00 


WORTHINCTON CO., 747 Broadway, N. Y. 


Homeopathic Veterinary Chart. 


AGENTS WANTED to show to farmers and horse 
owners. Address, 
SMITH’S HOMG@OPATHIC PHARMACY, 
61 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


“BUILDING,” 


An Architectural Weekly, 


DEVOTED TO 


Architecture, Furniture Decoration 
and Ornament. 


Subscription $6.00 per year. 
Fifteen Cents per Copy. 


MONTHLY NUMBER. 


Subscription $1.75 per year. 
Fifteen cents per Copy. 








Each number contains twelve pages of Letter- 
press and six full-page (9x11) lithographic plates. 
One plate each month of practical details. 

A special feature of the coming year will be 


SMALL COUNTRY HOMES, 


Samples free. 





PUBLISHED THIS YEAR. 
A LARGE COUNTRY HOUSE, 


witk Details und Full Specifications, by Brucr 
Price, Architect. One Large Quarto, 12x15—24 
Plates, price, $5.00. 


RECENTLY P®BLISHED. 


OT TAGES ; or, Hints on Economical House Build- 
ing.—24 plates of Cottages costing from $500 to 
$3000, with yy an letter-press. 1 8vo. vol., hand- 
somely bound in cloth, price, post-paid, $1.00. 
OW-COST HOUSES, including PRIZE DE- 
SIGNS, with elevations, plans, details, specifica- 
tions, bills of materials, and estimates of cost. 12 large 
(11x14) plates of practical designs, costing from $500 to 
$3000, paper portfolio, price, post-paid, $1.00. 
G TABLES, containing 12 plates of Stables suitable 
for Village lots, ranging in cost from $300 upwards, 
Paper portfolio, price, post-paid. $1.00. 

Gratis, Catalogue of Books on Building, Painting. and 
Decorating, and Cutalogue of Drawing Instruments and 
Materials. W. T. COMSTOCK, Publisher, 

6 Astor Place, New York. 





THEGOSMOPOLITAN 


To Every Subscriber to this Illustrated Magazine, 


Price $2.50 per Year, is Given a $2.25 Premium. 

This premium consists of a Shannon Letter and Bill File ora 
Shannon Sheet-Music Ginder, each of which sells for $2.25. The 
former is the most perfect device ever invented for the preservation and classi- 
fication (alphabetically and according to date) of letters, bills, etc. Any ~- 
can be referred to, taken out and replaced without disarranging the others. In- 
dispensable to all business men, physicians, lawyers, clergymen, literary people, 
housekeepers, farmers, etc., being worth ten times its cost. The Binder is with- 
out an equal for keeping sheet music so that one can put in or take out any 
‘piece without disturbing any other sheets or mutilating the book. 


Ic 
THE LITTLE CIANT OF THE MONTHLIES. 


[See full description in previous issue.] 

The COSMOPOLITAN, published by Schlicht & Field Cou, 
Rochester, N. W., is the handsomest and most readable illustrated family 
magazine ever published ; filled with short stories, sketches, travels, adventures, 

ms, brief and bright scientific and literary articles by the ablest writers in 
America and Europe. Every number contains one or more illustrated articles 
and several full page engravings by the best artists in the world. Its Young 
Folks department is remarkably entertaining, and The Household is 
indispensable to every housekeeper. Agents Wanted, 


SEND 20 CENTS FOR SAMPLE COPY, Sold at all Newstands. 














Messrs. CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS have begun the 


publication of a new Magazine known as 


CRIBNER 
MAGAZINE 


Published Monthly. With Illustrations. 
25 Cts.a Number. $3.00 a Year. 





\ CRIBNER’S MAGAZINE aims to give its readers general literature of 
KJ lasting value and interest. Each number is fully and handsomely illus- 
trated by the work of the leading artists, reproduced by the best-known 
methods, The pictures will be in the best sense illustrative of the text, 
rE FIRST (JANUARY) NUMBER WAS PUBLISHED ON DECEMBER 15. 

THE EDITION OF 100,000 COPIES WAS EXHAUSTED ON THE DAY 
OF PUBLICATION, SECOND AND THIRD EDITIONS WERE PUT TO PRESS 
AT ONCE, AND THE SALE OF THE FIRST ISSUE HAS NOW REACHED 
140,000 COPIES, 


- From the NEW YORK SUN. 

If ever a magazine was started with a place ready and waiting for it, the new ScRIBNER’s has had 
that good luck. The name is a letter of recommendation to friendship and respect. The cover is an 
invitation to closer acquaintance. The table of contents is a revelation of character and intelligence. 
The first number is welcomed before it is read, and when it is read it takes its place easily and at once 
among the things that justify their own existence and need no probation before being fully and finally 
accepted. The individuality of the handsome new magazine is distinct. It is an imitation of none of 
its contemporaries, and is on a level with the best of them, both in the merit of its general scheme and 
in details of workmanship. This, we believe, will be the verdict of the intelligent reading public of the 
new SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 





The February number is now just ready. Every reader of the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST should be a reader of SCRIBNER’S MACAZINE. 
Send 25 Cents for the current number. 


Address, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS Publishers. 
743-745 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


TRIANGULAR DOMINOS. 
The New Standard Amusement. 

Comprising simple games for the Young, 
elaborate games for the Social Circle, intri- 
cate games for the Ingenious. Set of 36 in 
handsome box, with instructions, post-paid. 
25 cts. A cheaper set, to learn the game, 10 
cts.,silver, FRANK H. RICHARDS, Troy,N Y¥ 


They Lead the World.—@85 to $500, 
: Sold Direct to Families, No Middlemen, 
wily Solid Walnut-5 Octaves-Double Couplers, 
@ii Guaranteed for Six Years and cent. ¢ 
i) with Stool and Book, for TRIAL IN YOUR 
i] OWN HOME BEFORE YOU BUY._ FstTanlisHED 
1859, MARCHAL& SMITH, 
235 East 2ist Street, New York, 


| Beets ORCANS.— 
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Chawner’s Diseases of the Horse....................+.. 1 25 _ 
STANDARD RURAL BOOKS. Chester’s Complete Trottingand Pacing Record........10 00 | ee ph me ey hy rer ggg rena a 
er Pe ag | ee ey Book, Svo, cloth... 2 50 Burns’ Illustrated Drawing Book. bess sat : 1 4 4 
; . ee seabey * 's Modern Horse Doctor, L'2 mo. 50 | 3 A 
{Any of these books will be forwarded by mail, post-paid, | Day’s The Race Horse in Tralntar Spussuen : é 25 F eatirone Platreyy Mana LEE SL eS ‘2 ‘a 
on receipt of price. Address Publishers of American ef Ree? meet iar here he rent W. ‘= Be sspoonnny akas Fi 4 
i ; ) 4 a 0 « e < 2 r 
Agriculturist, 751 Broadway, New York.) Famous Horses of America............5..0-0.-06 0 1 50 fh ey 
Glesson’s How to Handle and Educate Vicious Iforses. 1 00 +4 ; 
. xoing’s Veterinar oo cre hare che twa kas 2 00 2 > 
. ’ Farm and Garden. Helm’ 8 American Roadsters. eee 5 00 ia Book of a ee 3 4 
Ailen’s (R. L. & L. F.) New Ameri Fa 300k. ...$2 erbert’s Hints to Horse-Keepers. ..................090+ 1 %5 4 
American ‘Farmer’ 8 Hand. Book. panes — soe apiebe 2 50 pine S hay thay arieties and Manage nt.) Boards.) % | > e 
s paragns OE eo? oe owden’s How to Buy and Sell the Horse............... 1 00 2 { 
Bailey’s The Book of Ensila re, Jennings’ Horse Training Made Easy.................... ‘ 4 
— ford’s Silk Culture..... ere SEMA. . 4 Jennings on the Horse and his Diseases 2 eee 8 cen Out. Buildings ad, Fences. ? 3 a 
Barry’s Fruit in magg . w and Revised seaaceee 200 Law’s Farmers’ Veterinary Adviser...................... 00 Hodgson’ s Steel Square i 1 00 ; 
Bommer’s Method of Making Manure................... 95 Liautard’s Chart of Age of Domestic Animals......... - Holly’s Art of Saw Filing mane seas senveses aes ie 4 ‘if 
ye oo ste Talk. .......2.++- paper, 50cts.; cloth = 5 —. — Castration... SRS ee ae 200 | Holly’s Ca agpenters' and Joiners’ Hand.Book * ots iE 
MOM IIR noone onbscasneossparccssssvseasses ilng’s The lilustrated Stock Doctor................. 5(0 | Homes f ; 
Brill’s Farm-Gardening and Seed-Growing. . ee Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Doctor.....................- 3 00 Th ee Instruments.....2.2/7! 4 
Broom-Corn and Brooms...... 5 Mayhew s Illustrated Horse Management............ ... 3 00 Hussey’ ’s TENA Lea aR ERS ; = 
Curtis on Wheat Culture 59 | McClure’s American Gentleman’s Stable Guide......... 100 | Hussey’s National Cottage Arc shitecture. ...... -32 
F y , ! ssey’s National Cottage Architecture. 400 
Emerson & Flint s Manu 50 + eye Eg pean — eS «owe etn and Interior Details 7 50 
I F ee kg eee % Lakey’s Villay ; 
ec cubehoooue 25 Rarey and Knowlson’s Complete Horse Tamer. 50 Modern } ey oid - Serer sf ; 4 
Farming 5 * “Sebi ee een RNRIRES | 375 ee ea eee 20 | Monckton’s National Carpenter = Joiner. 5 
ruts" o Sweet Potato Culture. New & Enlarged Edition. 60 — = _ oie) 50 | Monckton’s National Stair-Builder..................0008 5 on 
Flax Calsare. (Seven Prize E-says by practical growers.j | 3} | Russell's Sclentite Horse sig sia ‘diag, aid | | paiulets Ctlder, and vernal Cia anes 2 
Fuller’s Practical Forestry............ccccecc. cleeeese 1 5O RRM ison Grange sscrasSsouncacsusnanesises veee+. 100 | Palliser’s Model Homes.....-...-.-000.-ceccccccecee 4 
Gregory on Cabbages ee eens 200 | Palliser’s U *seful ‘Netatts MER rac sida scsceseane 2 00 
Gregory on Carrots, setae ry Wurtzels, etc 30 Stewart’s American Farmer’ s Horse Book......... 2 3 00 Plummer’s Carnen ters’ and Builders’ Guide...... 1/7777" bs 
Gregory on Fertilizers Lae Ran ere 40 eee 's Ev 7 Horse Owne ts Cyclopedia 3 5 Powell’s F: oundations and Foundation W RUBS Se cckccsc. 2 rei 
regory on On on Ratsing.. 30 5 Oonehenge on the Horse in Stable & Field. Eng.Ed.8vo. 3 50 ROP SC AUIRIPO BUI EN ac sca ssciesecocns<mesorsecccaevicees P24] 
Gre ANA RR DR gre ecehcebcencsiessvseh<s5<0s-6s5> 30 ocaceaes on the Horse in Stable& Field, Am.Ed.12mo. 2 00 Reed’s Dwellings for Village aon |, ae dives, OD 
oe _ aoe. with Green ee aS ee 1 00 Wr a "8 Lay preers of — Stock. Cloth, $2.50; Sheep... 3 00 Reed’s House Plans for Everybody... .............ees0005 1 50 
no ; r en ng 4 oung and Old........ see 25 wie 8 os § ae Rake PN OIM 95s ccecsnsocee "10 00 Riddell’s Carpenter and Joiner Modernized............. 7 50 
Fs 4 nscots njur ous to Vegetation. Plain, $4.; haf 1 ronan Le we et : e lic ___ SEE RRR 2a 5 00 Riddell’s New Elements of Hand Ralling....... ........ q 
olorec So aaa Pore eeshe, sae 6 50 ams’ ee errr 7 50 Riddell’s Lessons on Hand Railing for Learners........ 5 00 
owe wd ae oe Man ures . New and } Revised Edition.. 1 75 be wy a T pony? Horse of America ..........: Pes y Rural Church Architecture.......... 400 
enderson’s Garden and Farm Topics.................. 1 50 Dire REE ME NIM MERI: ooo 555 sicesckencesss.cssesseesssws 250 | Scott's Beautiful Homes..............ccccsccssgsceecseses 250 
—— 4 preci a lige D ye ty na estoetnr psacnass” Soe — > menace = _ ee CeeRNcihGabin: sopeneenan 1% Tuthill’s Practical Lessons in Architectural Drawing.. 2 50 
woe ents or Pro ew and I oO org sone . 150 eo ee ee, ie. fore 
ee yolurce 1ograph plates, in colors .....10 
Hop Culture. ‘Sow and Kevised Editions’ -------- ee ee Wiccoeees te? Wee 3 
~ DB. weccccscccccces 9 s = ba Oc d’s sountry Homes ...... ... - 10 
Johnson's How Crops Feed........-....sseeseeeeseeenes 2.00 | Atmate Use) Oreste Own Caitle Doctor, Bvo, 750 | Woodwaras National Architedi: "Voie. 1 3. 2 
Johnson’s How to ‘. lant Paper.. 50 Armsby’s Manual of Cattle Feeding..... ............... 2 50 7 lianas ss 
Jones’ Peanut Plant Paid os spcosteaengssenx Paper.. 50 wad Lame Sat foe Breeding and Management... %5 Boating, Canoeing, Saili t 
Johnston’s Agricultural Chemistry........... veeceeneese 1 50 OK 8 DIGEARES OF SNEEP ...- oe..---20- 1.  weeaescas oo. 125 = =a mis CEC. 
awn Planting Paper.. 3 Coburn’s Swine Husbandry. New and Revised Edit’n. 1 75 
Leland’s Farm Homes, In-Doors & Out-Doors........... 50 | Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor, 1 2moy................. 150 | Canoeing in Kanuckla............0....0e05  seseeeeeeeee 1 
Long’ 8 Ornamental aaa aNineNR 2 0D — ag te ay Uaseaeaee Svo, cloth............. 2 50 Nine ponies Sree nee Engiend Bivers ........ 1% 
orton’s Farmer’s Calendar.................000.scsseees 5 eming’s Veterinary Obstectrics................-++2++++ 6 00 Loh Soca: ae ae ee ea -- 100 
Nichols’ Chemistry of the Farm and Sea, 1 = SIREN ION MNMON COWS. 5.555065 cpsenciceenasseennve seecs 100 | Henshall’s Campagne Cruising ia Fiorida :’.... -... 150 
Norton's Elements of Scientifie Agriculture 3 Harris on the Pig.......-.......--.--.- “150 Kemp’s Manual of Yacht and Boat Sailing (the Stand- 
Gemler’ or ruck-Farm ing at the South 1 50 —— on — po! their gor bporeerecns == +4 comes Vache Deal aa ag a. 25 
nions—How to Raise them Profitably. 5 Jennings on Sheep, Swine, and Poultry. ................ 1 25 e : Be ONO. reer eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 25 00 
Our Farm of Four Acres.............. kee: ®D dew L veyed and Guernsey Cow... 1 50 | aac phe wee achts stetesecsececscsesccsecesscscens 70 
abor’s Colorado as an Agricultural State.... .. ...... 150 Ceplng ON COW. ............ 2. sccssrescerereeeececseeeee 1 00 : Ree Tn nae aes b esse senesins, 64s 9 eseesn' 0 
Pedder’s Land Measurer for Farmers............ .. ... Macdonalii’s Food from the Far West ................65 150 | Routledge’s Swimming. ....... ... tice eeeeee ees n 
Pract tite on the warm ss McClure’s Diseases of ‘he Am. Horse, Cattle & Sheep... 2 00 PICCIO BR CBNOS BAG OMRON 6 isis 8F 6650s ies sees cceeeee 1530 
uinn’s Money in the Garden. McCombie’s Cattle and Cattle Breeders................. 1 50 
Register of Rural Affairs, bound, 9 Martin's Hog Raising and Pork-Making...... .......... 40 Hunting, Shooting, etc. 
ey'’s Potato Pests............. es’ Stoc PE 525 asia bewarsebads Abapecnnsenine aes 5 
Robinson’s Facts for Farmers........................... Powers’ The American Merino for Wool and Mutton. Amateur Trapper and Trap Makers’ Guide. pa.,i0c.; bds. 75 
Roe's Play and Profit in my Garden...............+...... A preet age A pny Sa peaebaeabasecisepae bathe. — el enot beecnoheripencancssap > Somasacoe'xe 1 25 
»velt’s Five Acres Too Much........................ uincy (Hon. Josiah) on Soiling Cattle atty’s Practical Taxidertay and Home Decoration,... 1 50 
Silos and Ensila e. SRLS EO Sine Ree Randall’s Fine Wool Sheep Husbandry Batty’s How to Hunt and Trap. New and enlarged 
oe SS em 1 Oo Randall’s Practical Shepherd... : Bird Keeping. . Fully iilustrated Rae ussiensees ous a ~ t 30 
Stewart’ x Irrigation “for the Farm, Garden, and Orchard 1 50 | ena — 4 Husbandry... ee, Field, 5 sg Shel & Trap Shooting. 2 00 
ee errs Of easor on the Hog.............. petneee reecn-loaders: Gloan........ 213 
The Lilustrated Dictionary of Gardening. V's.1&I Leach 5 (0 Shepherd’s Prairie Experience in Handling Cattle... .. Breech-loader, Modern, Greener Dplipnsdhkarteabsnchacnvcae 2 50 
A ee eS 100 | Sidney on the Pig... ........cseeeeeeec sence cette eeteees Bumstead’s Shooting on the Wing........... . 150 
Thomas’s Farm Implements and Machinery. Sg ieee 1) SUREE OS PODEUSNE ATIMAR, ...5500i005500-0.0sseenssecsens 2 00 Dead Shot; or, Sportsman’s Complete Guic «ie 
Tim Bunker Papers; or, Yankee Farming............... 1 50 Stewart’s ee ao eee eensibse Re Farrow’s How to Become a Crack Shot.................. 1 (0 
Tobacco Culture. By fourteen ex nerienced cultivators. 25 The Sheep: Its Varieties and Management ; boards.... 7% Frank Forester’s Life and Writings. New. In 2 Vol- 
Treat’s Injurious Insects of the Farm and Garden..... 2 00 Youatt and Martin on the Hog 6 1 OO _ umes. Each Vol. complete in itself. Price per vol. 1 50 
vue arisetel Manures. aa Siawareg 6 00 Youatt on Sheep.. Ewer ik \Weanihousecsuneroncne 1 00 creak | Akane a Fram _—_ = Season... ..... 1 50 
es’ High Farming without Manures................. 25 rank Forester’s Manual for Young Sportsmen..... ... 200 
Villes’ School of Chemical Manures eae. et ee 1 35 nena etc, Gildersleeve's Hifics and } arkemantt Dr aspsseveneessche : 4 
Skit BCS eae 2 Burg American Ker lands ting Field ...... 7 ‘ =) Me 6uS9se6b 000 veeees 649089: a00000 3 ’ 
Waring’s Draining for Profit and Healt! . 150 Dinks, May Ss = ve yor a ergot the ng CEES ; 4 Gould's 8 How to Camp Out ........----++seereesereeereees a5 F 
Waring’s Elements of Agriculture.......... .......++.. _ 2. a ineRSE Rare Jap | Greener’s Choke Bore Guns........ - 0.-csce.o seseee 3 00 
Waring’s Farmers) Vrain ii guia. 2h | Boge dhe, tia Varietia and Saannici ; woards.°° 50 | Gime od, and Soldiers ce ne i oD 
g Beveee * Re SE 2 rs ee erry eee 125 | Hallock’s Sportsman’s Gaze tteer. Wew. Revised. and 
Werkes’s : Sanitary Condition in City and Country Dogs, by Richardson............... paper, 30 cts.; cloth.. 60 Hallock’s’ - alg Gazetteer. New, Revised, and 
w lS 50 Dogs of Great Britain, America, and other Countries . 2 00 Hend B Practical Hints on Camping... 0 00 
Warkngton’s Ciéimistry of the Faria Seeaakaes Sixes 1 4 Dogs § Scale of Points in Judging..................-.... aie i : se ey pent Pag ood i Hints a en 1 2 ‘ 
South... .... ese eee ee eee eeeeees « Floyd’s Hints on Dog Breaking............ eee Snentivta Agintoan Came find Bhi 3 
eens ail Witatien, Htatlock’s D ig Fanciers’ Directory. 13 | Murrass Adventures’ ame Bik Sis ooo iz OE 
= d ° stol, The MO cerca scgbmececuedin. 5. pimeses 50 
American Rose Culturist.......,.........-..-cseceseeees PLE = okden yon) on aaa paper.. | 90 | Practical Hints on Rifle Practice with Military Armis,. 50 
fe eray Ret 9 Pony Apple Cultus. 1 4 mei Minter a It’ a tanta a = Game Birds of thie North. ‘ ; 
B ; 2 e. q 2a 7h ging ac ay enn peivecnien tinebithies +75 3 OW MN OVISCE GION. ..00.00.<scncoccacessoncnees 00 % 
Ghorlion's Grape-Grower' Gu Ha Saebaenhae Z s je tara hal i nediagen sa pane og Macca ¢ 7 — and Adjacent States... .4 00 
ded eg . Stables’ Practical Kennel Guide...................0.0008 ThreUhera Hehiee: Rapeaacetens: ot estes tntten eae 1 
Downlag’s Fruits and Fruit ices of America: New ed. 5 0) | Stables’ Ladies’ Dogs as Companions. Wallace's Adirondacks Guide. 100.200.0000. 2 
" : ae “Noe ” 
pots pone oer Sor Flower Gardenét, pa.» 60c.: clo. : 4 Stonehenge, Dogs, British Nalanda’ New Galion. WO IE win ditnsecenccbseesiseesincsescces i 
Fern Book for Everybody.............cccesccceseceues . BO1 gs eee irestasignrsnerse en testneosnenenthers .2 Angling, Fishing, ete & 
Faller's Grape Culturist.. 150 aan yi s The Gre syhound... 5 50 = =9 =9 . 
° aa & RPI RE RINE. ince sn cesscnscsne sree senciee sus. scene Nw W 
Fuller's snail Feaie Calvan’ New F 10 : | a TES ees aed ine eee 
2 irist. y 5 ste 4 ook an e. .-Paper 
Fulton’s Peach Culture. New and revised edition...... 1 50 Poultry and Bees. Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing......... 
a eee hewer a peseraneceebhssensonsi «5 | Burnham’s New Poultry Book........ .-......cseceeee0 50 | © Fysshe and. Bip bre nge.” Dame Juliana Berners, 1496. 1 00 
ce reinneer oh ant oor 0 ; ~ Seo. 8 00 Cook’s Bee-Keeper’s Guide, or Manual to the Apiary... 1 25 Hamilton s Fly Fishing for Salmon and Trout.......... 1 
enderson’s Practical Floriculture. ..... ... 150 | Cooper’s Game Fowls..............-.0+++ 500 | Harris’ Scientific Angler—Foster.............sccccesseee 1 
Hibbard’s Amateur’s Flower Garden..................... 250 | Corbett's Poultry Yard and Market 59 | Henshall’s Book of the Black Bass............ 
ibbard’s Amateur’s Greenhouse and Conservatory. . 2 50 | Felch’s Poultry Culture i 50 Keene’s Fly-Fishing and Fly-Making................0... 1 
ibbard’s Amateur'’s Kose Book.............-sseseseeeee 250 | Halsted’s Artificial Incubation and Incubators. ‘Paper. 75 | Keene's Practical Fisherman.......... sais SRS GE, 
ae wy of ro, cae sap Rae et 300 | Johnson’s Practic al Poultry Keeper..........0++ Paper.. 50 | King’s Trouting on the Brule i, Cee een 1 
Basmapp's Amer! oe menee arowing ne Making.. i 4 King’ 8 Bee-Keeper’s Text Book....... .... vi) on, — aaaer aaah ern ntonnienonerbens= 
. P troth’s On the Honey and Hive Bee. orris’ merican 8 LUNG) eee errs 
a ed Ofatige Culture. ..............06 1 00 Poultr Orvis’ Fishi i Fly 
oo Ll y : Breeding, Rearing, Feeding, ete; board SP PO RMTRRINEY PW EEEL NO WON oo n.ss500esieec sn sesaswncsese 2 
Vin leg ft Fe i SCS Sone ptieneseensens ‘2 Profits in Poultry and their Profitable Management. Pennell’ s Bottom; or Float Fishing.. ... 7 ——-- 
ee En Sette >n karo rttnn-» -rnncoreeneooner- : 4 Most complete Work extant.................sececeee Pennell’s Fly- -Fishing and Worm-Fishing...... Boards.. 
ainn’ *s Pear Culture for Profit “fq | Quindy’s Mysteries of Bee-Keeping Explained (Edited | Prime's 1 aes tue. ee ee 
J t) “] WO B TIBMIDGZ. ccccccccc-cccrcccccccesccceccs ove 
ivers’s Miniature Fruit Garden... aT Be a) ge pg 36 | Random Casts f Angler's N 
0 aper, 36c.; cloth 56 sts from an Angler’s Note Book. 4 
wn hdl _ yy how ng f, ellar. SE ae ae 1 50 Root’s A, B, C, of Bee C ane “Pap PRA RGE Rat ES 1 25 Roosevelt’s Game Fish of the North. New&r a 
R a ’s a er F — POOR. concn ne coses 150 | Standard of Excellence in Poultry 2..22.02/27/22022. BS Roosevelt’s Superior Fishing. New and Rev. Edition. +2 
Sheehan's Yo — FUULS....0002+00000se008 aes: 2 4 Stoddard’s An Egg Farm. Revised and Enlarged. ..... 50 | Roosevelt & Green’s Fish Hatching and Fish Catching. 1 
seo sank u er emeeaerenrensaponss=cers-+ 07> "* aper. Wright’s Illus. Book of Poultry...............-05 cs. see 800 | Scott’s Fishing in American Waters. 8vo0..............- 2 
s nders’ Insects Injurious to Fruits ................... 300 | Wright's Practical Pigeon Keeper...............+...-. * 150 | Slack’s Practical Trout Culture........ .. ....... S| 
Stewart's Sorghum and its Products......... ..... ....++ 150 | Wright's Practical Poultry-Keeper......-.---+++cce++eeee 909 | Van Doren’s Fishes of the East Atlantic Coast. 1 
or —- American Fruit Culturist. New Ed........... 200 ' 3 ‘eg Ee Walton & Cotton's Complete eae lesa kab iewnesi ae 
ick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden.................... 1 00 Architecture and Landscape Gardening. Walton & Cotton’s . a baer as e 
Warder’s Hedges and Evergreens 1 50 I & Walton@ Cottona j“- sessooo d Chandos.. 1 
eee tee steeeeeerees , = Allen's (.. F.) Rural DGCBMOCUICS. <605<c2sn0eceseceverss 1 50 @asade akan ae “  mo..... spanasgss 
i ae See ee Ames’ Alphabets..............0+ MEL: | pRENWSHAGS Nin kendo sgeepsd sake. o eS. 
ams’ Orchid Grower’s Manual................ aeee 650 ) American Cotta : 
2 wv ric: ; Te Eee 
Wood’s Modern Window Gardening...................++ 12 Atwood’s Country and Suburban I Ses Field Sports and Natural History. 
arn Plans and Out-Buil ings bb600 908008 
Horses, Riding, etc. a Bell’s Carpentry Made Esy............ Adame’ Favorite Song Birds.................ccccccsecess 1 
Horsemanship................ -- 70 Bicknell's Cottage and V: ‘Na Architecture American Bird Fancier. Enlarged Edition.............. 
REE ee ees 1 00 Bicknell’s Detail Cottage & Constructive Architecture. € 00 American Ornithology (Wilson & Bonaparte)........... 7 
Ilis Own Doctor. 8vo... 7 50 Bicknell’s Modern Architectural, Designs and Details. .10 00 Archer, The ve tae an Shab ekasap es aware Gcawapesdenes 
and 8 Companion. 150 Bicknell’s Public Buildings. Ne@W...........ccceceeeeeees ye ee a eer 
little work.... 1 00 Bicknell’s Schoo]-House and Church Architecture...... 2 50 Archery, Witchery of 1 
seeervasae 1 00 Bickne I's Stables, Out-buildings, Fences, etc...... . 250 Bailey’s Our Own Birds - 1 
35 00 icknell’s Street, Store, and Bank Fronts, New........ 2 50 Brown’s Taxidermist’s Manual,.............sseesseseeces 1 
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SS 
Birds. New and Revised Ed. Paper, 50c.; cloth. %5 

Sones Key to North American Birds.. ™ CES Sia chunaues 10 00 
Cocker’s Manual...........esseeeeeeseeeeeereeecees ree. 
Dyson's Bird Keeping........ eg 5.3 £50 
EAwards" Rabddits.........2..02200ccee-sssccccceees eS 
rank Forester’s Field Sports. 2vols......... ; ... 400 

tawn Tennis Hand Book........................0.. 75 
Packard’s Guide to Study of Insects........... ... 5 00 
Packard’s Half Hour Inseccts.......................cceeee 2 50 
Packard’s Common MMPI cis ate Keb diese exteaieae ince ces 1 50 
Practical Rabbit Keeper.............. BOO Ee Rerrre 1 50 
Stonehenge Encyclopedia of Rural Sports.............. 5 00 
<5 ae 





3Swimming, Skating and Rinking............. sae 
we Doren’s Fishes of the East Atlantic Coast......... 
Wilson’s American Ornithology. .............. 


Miscellaneous, 


Cl As TROIS BROUROON 66 5000s iscccsecccsccecesees 
Collection of Ornain ents... ‘ 
Common Sea Weeds......... 
Common Shells of the Sea Shore.............. 
Cooking School Text Book. (Miss Juliet Cors 


















Corson’s Twenty-five Cent Dinners...................... p 
De Voe’s Market Assistant........ Se ccerecssccsccesecccece 2 
Dussauce on the Manufacture of Vinegar................ 5 00 
Eassie’s Wood and its Uses................cecccceeeeeeeee 1 50 
Eggleston’s Circuit ae 1 50 
Eggleston’s End of the World 1 50 
Eggleston’s Hoosier School-Master.................c0.00 1 25 
Eggleston's Hoosier School Boy..... ax eeueriasieneaiseicee 1 00 
Eggleston’s Mystery of Metropolisville ae 1 
Eggleston’s Queer Storics.................eeeee eee 1 00 
Eggleston’s Roxy............-.s..-++- 1 50 
Eeing’s Hand Book of Agriculture 25 
i Be errr errr Br.. 25 
Fisher's Grain Tables........ Pesca dani saiiatde sec seaise 40 
Fowler's Twenty Years of Inside Life in Wall Street.. 1 50 
z 





Gardner’s Carriage Painters’ Manual 














Gardner’s How to Paint......... 
Hazard’s Butter and Butter Mak 

Hill’s From Home to Home................. 

Holden’s Book of Birds... 

Household Conveniences....,.........ssss.e0+ 

How to Make Candy..... Risntelccsomuaneaniae 50 
How to Detect the Adulterations of Food......Paper 25 
Leary’s Ready Reckoner.............. sansa 
Menhaden: Its Uses, etc.; Goode & Atwater........... 2 
Mrs. Elliott’s Housewife. New and Revised Edition. . 1 25 
SIG CTE ARVOOR CIDOED ici scccccscccseescs ccscssceccesee 2% 
Our Farmer’s Account Book.............scccsccescscccccs 100 
Ropp’s Commercial Calculator.................cccceeceee 100 
Scribner’s Lumber and Log-Book............. ee oe § 
The Model Cook............e000 oe ens atbialpiew sts, Unieuae nea 1 00 
NE Ft I BU 5 oss 00:58 0 0090s eo seccssccecee sos 4 00 
Willard’s Practical Butter Book.. ................ceeeeee 1 00 
Weston’s Fresh Water Aquarium beicenbanaivs ..Paper.. 25 
Weir's Every Day In the Country..............c0.ceecsee vi) 
Wingate’s Manual for Itifle Practice......... ............ 1 50 


Wingate’s Through the Yellowstone Park on Horse- . 
1 





Williams’ Evening Amusements..... 
Williams’ Beautiful Homes......... 
Williams’ Needle Work............ a ; 
Williams’ Artistic Embroidery .............ccccccsseseee 
Warne’s Useful Books. With practical Illustrations: 
The Orchard and Fruit Garden. By Elizabeth Watts. 50 
Vegetables and How to Grow Them. By Eli’h. Watts. 


CE OIE ERE VOTICUIOB 6 6ccc ccccccccssccssecceccescee 50 
THO WO BTN TIS VOTICUIES . on 6. occsccseccrcestaseeceess 50 
Flowers and Flower Garden. By Elizabeth Watts... 50 
Hardy Plants for Little Front Gardens................ 5 
Poultry—An Origiual and Practical Guide to their 
EE ctiheccscasdatabhbstuderssMiaisesenenaecese bh 
The Modern Fencer. By Capt. T. Griffith............. 50 
The Modern Gymnast. By Charles Spencer.......... 50 
Cattle and their Varieties and Management........... ri] 
The Horse and its Varieties and Management......... 6 
Sheep and its Varieties and Management.............. vi) 





Gardening for Pleasure. 


A Guide to the Amateur in the Fruit, Vegetable and 
Flower Garden, with full directions for the Greenhouse, 
Conservatory, and Window Garden. 


By PETER HENDERSON. 
CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


Practical Floriculture. 


A Guide to the Successful Cultivation of Florist’s Plants, 
for the Amateur and Professional Florist. 


By PETER HENDERSON. 
CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


HOW THE FARM PAYS. 


THE EXPERIENCES OF FORTY YEARS OF SUC- 
CESSFUL FARMING AND GARDENING. 
A New, Practical and Instructive book on American Farm 
ing; 400 pages, 235 Illustrations. 
BY THE AUTHORS 


WILLIAM CROZIER and PETER HENDERSON, 
CLOTH, 8vo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.50. 


Henderson's Hand-Book of Plants. 


A condensed Encyclopedia of 412 pages, giving Botanica) 
Classification, Propagation and Culture of nearly every 
known plant in cultivation, either ornamental or useful. 

By PETER HENDERSON. 


CLOTH, 8vo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $3.00. 


Garden and Farm Topics, 


Embraces a Series of Essays giving Special Information 
on the Subjects named. With a Steel Portrait of the Author. 


By PETER HENDERSON. 
CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 
O. JUDD CO., 
DAVID W. JUDD, Pres’t. SAM’'L BURNHAM, Sec. 
751 Broadway, New York. 




















PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


The AMERICAN MERINO: 


FOR WOOL AND FOR MUTTON. 


A Practical Treatise on the Selection, Care, Breed- 
ing, and Diseases of the Merino Sheep 


—IN— 


ALL SECTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES, 


By STEPHEN POWERS. 


CONTENTS: 


Letter of Request.—-Letter of Presentation.—From 
Spanish to American.—Form.— Fleece.—Blood.—Breed- 
ing.—Feed.—Pasture in the West.—A Mutton Merino.— 
Lambing.—Care of Ewes and Limbs.—Tagging, Wash- 
ing, etc.—Shearing and a Up Wool.— Summer 
Management.—Frowm Grass 10 Hay.—Selection and Care 
of Rams.—The Breeding Flock.--Sheep Houses and 
their Appurtenances.—Winter Management.—Feeding 
for Mutton.—From Hay to Grass.—Fodder for Sheep.— 
Systems of Sheep Husbandry.—Systems of Sheep Hus- 
bandry (Continucd).— Systems of Sheep Husbandry 
(Continued).—Systems of Sheep Husbandry (Continued). 
—Systems of Sheep Husbandry (Continued).—Diseases 
of the Merino---‘‘ Paperskin.”—Parasitic Diseases (Con- 
tinued).—External Parasites.—Diseases of the Feet.— 
Diseases of the Respiratory Organs.—Diseases of the 
Alimentary System—Blood Diseases.—Diseases of the 
Nervous System.—Diseases of the Urinary and Repro- 
ductive Organs.—Miscellaneous. 

A practical and most valuable work on the selection, 
care, breeding, and diseases of the Merino sheep, in all 
sections of the United States. It is a full and exhaustive 
treatise upon this one breed of sheep, and will be wel- 
comed by all having any interest in sheep hnsbandry. 


ILLUSTRATED. 
CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


Te BRIDLE BITS. 


A TREATISE ON 


>PRACTICAL HORSEMANSHIP.A< 
By COL. J. C. BATTERSBY. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


A valuable little work on horsemanship, and the horse's 
mouth, by an accomplished horseman and experienced 
cavalry officer. It is full of information for every owner 


or lover of a horse. 








NOTICES BY THE PRESS: 

Col. J. C. Battersby was one of Sheridan’s famous cav- 
alry officers during the War of the Rebellion, and has had 
large experience in handling horses. His book is com- 
vrehensive, and also goes into minute descriptiovs and 
details. It is based upon the fact that the horse can be 
so trained as to co-operate willingly with its rider or 
driver and should be respected and treated kindly.— The 
Congregationadlist and Boston Recorder. 

It describes the methods of taming, training and riding 
the horse, and contains practical suggestions, the result 
of experience, with numerous illustrations of the varie- 
ties of bits in use.—New York Commercial Advertiser. 

CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.00. 
oO. JUDD Co., 
DAVID W. JUDD, Pres’t. SAM’L BURNHAM, See. 


751 Broadway, New York. 


PRODUCE COMMISSION HOUSE. 
ESTABLISHED 1865. 
S. H. & E. H. FROST, 
100 PARK PLACE, N. Y. 
Shippers desiring to favor us will be furnished stencils, 








shipping cards, etc., on application. Promptness guaranteed. 
References, RURAL NEW- YORKER, Irving National Bank.etc. 





MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISING. 


WHY BE SATISFIED 


WITH 


HALF OF WHAT YOUR FARM CAN PRODUCE, 


WHEN BY USING 


H. J. BAKER & BROS 
COMPLETE MANURES 


AN 


SUPERPHOSPHATES, 
Youcan DOUBLE YOUR CROP at very little addi- 
tional expense ? These manures contain just the plant food 
the various crops require. ONE TRIAL WILL CON- 
VINCE. Send for Descriptive Pamphlet to 


H. J. BAKER & BRO., 
215 PEARL STREET, .... NEW YORK, 
¢#- ESTABLISHED 1850. 


Gem Pland and Organ Go. 


ESTABLISHED 1859. 


Beautiful New Up- 
right Piano, Rosewood 
Case, for only $165. 

Send for Descriptive 
Catalogue. 

It will pay you to ex. 
amine this instrument 
before paying double 
our price for one not 
nearly so good. 

No Organs or Pianos 
have met with the ; == Abe 
popularity of these in- ——— 
struments, as is proven by the WONDERFUL 
SALES. Our increased facilities for the manu- 
facture of Pianos aud Organs enable us to offer in- 
struments of the HIGH- 
EST GRADE at lower 
prices than is asked for 
inferior ones. 4 

Write us and we will 
take pleasure in giving all 
the information desired 
free of charge. All our 
Instruments are war- 
ranted for SIX YEARS 
and are sent anywhere on 
15 day’s test trial. 

Royal Gem Organ, Solid 
Black Walnut Case, for 
only $55. 

Send for Illustrated Cat- 
alogue. 

3 Please mention this 
= paper when you write. 


Washington, Warren Co., N. J., 


UD. S. A, 
CUNS. usrs razz. 


Send us Your Name. 






























BARGAINS. 
CUNS, RIFLES, REVOLVERS AND | 
SPORTING GOODS, We offer the lowest prices ever 


named on Rellable Goods. New sixty page Llustrated 
Catalogue free. ¢, B. Overbaugh & Co., 265 & 267 B’way,N.2. 


A NEwW INVENTION. 









RUNS EASY. 





1FHOV 
«© “N0Vd ON 


First our vicinity secures Agenc. 
Illust’d Catalog FREE. Address Folding Sawing 
Machine Co., 303 to 311 S. Canal St., Chicago, Til. 


BOTSFORD WAGON BOLSTER SPRING 
Raises spring board only five in- 
ches. Strong,Simple and rable. 
For sale by dealers or address 
Pomeroy & Pearson, Lockport, N. Y¥. 









BOTSFORD 
WAGON SPRING 










BY MAIL ON APPROVAL. 
Send for Catalogue. 
M. G. PALMER, Portland, Me. 


BOOT! 
FLORID A prices Ritter 
VIRGINIA LAND AGENCY. 


Cheap Farms. Splendid Climate. Short, Mild Winters 
Good Markets. Descriptive Lr 1d List Free. 
GRIFFIN & JEKVIS, Petersburg, Va. 











~PECIAL OFFER for 30 days only. To introduce 
9 goods, will send, post-peia. 1 pair of Genuine Buckskin 
Gloves or Mitts, lined or unlined, as preferred, for %5 cents. 
Address, BUCKSKIN GLOVE CO., Gloversville, N. Y. 
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The Largest and Most Complete Dictionary of the English Language.—— 
Contains Thousands of Words nots to be Found in any other Hiolionary. 











EDITION OF 1887, 


ENLARGED BY THE ADDITION 


— OoFr— 


A NEW PRONOUNCING Bi0- 
GAPHICAL DICTIONARY 


OF NEARLY 12,000 PERSONAGES, 


— AND— 


A NEW PRONOUNCING GA- 
ZETTEER OF THE WORLD, 


NOTING AND LOCATING OVER 20,000 
PLACES. 


CONTAINING ALSO 


Over 12,500 new words, 
recently added, together 
with a table of 5000 words 
in general use, with their 
synonymes. 


A GREAT OFFER. 
WORCESTER’S UNABRIDGED QUARTO DICTIONARY. 


WoRcESTERS 
Y 
CT as AR 





PRICE, $10.00. 


A 
5 
C 
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} 
J 





Illustrated with Wood-Cuts and 
Full-Page Plates. 


THE RECOGNIZED AUTHORITY 
ON PRONUNCIATION. 


THE NATIONAL STANDARD 


— OF — 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


Every edition of Longfellow, Holmes, 
Whittier, and other 
eminent American authors, follows 


Bryait, Irving, 
= Worcester. ‘It presents the usage of 
all great writers of the country.” It is 
the authority of the leading magazines 
and newspapers and of the National 
Departments at Washington, 


We will supply Worcester’s Dictionary, price $10.00, for 10 subscriptions at $1.50 each, express 


ag charges paid, or extend any present subscriber’s subscription for 5 years, and supply Worcester’s 
rt Dictionary, express charges paid, for $10.00. 
GOOD READING FOR LONG EVENINGS. 


PRESENTS FOR SUBSCRIBERS. SPECIAL PREMIUMS. 


Every person sending us a new subscription to the, American Agriculturist for 1887, English or 
German, together with $1.50, can have one of the following vuloues. and the Engravings 


“ Liemes of Our Farmer Presidents,” 


Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth. 


Poems, 


Voices of the Night, Ballads and other Poems. 295 | 


pages. 12mo. Cloth, Gilt, $1.00. 





Whittier, J. Greenleaf. 


Poems, 


351 pages. 12mo. Cloth, Gilt, $1.00. 





Bryant, Wm. Cullen. 


Poems. 


347 pages. 12mo. Cloth, Gilt, $1.00. 


Pickwick Papers. 


The Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club. 
By Charles Dickens. 
12mo. Cloth, Gilt, $1.00. 


808 pages, 


Emerson, R. W. 


Kssays 


On History, Self-Reliance, Love, Friend- 
ship, etc., etc. 
320 pages. 12mo. Cloth, Gilt, $1.00. 


Address 














Scott, Sir Walter. 


Ivanhoe, 


359 pages, 12mo. Cloth, Gilt, $1.00, 


David Copperfield, 
Apa lameastiieaiie 


868 pages. 12mo. Cloth, Gilt, $1.00. 
TT 


Bronte, Charlotte. 


Jane Kyre. 


462 pages. 12mo. Cloth, Gilt, $1.00. 


JUVENILE BOOKS. 
Rocky Adventures. 


Bristling with animated details of Fearful Fights with 
Indians, Mexican Rancheros and Bests of Prey. By 
Epw. Bryant. 452 pages. 12mo. Cloth, Gilt, $1.00. 








Benjamin Franklin. 


A Biography. By Gro. CANNING HILL. 333 pages. 
12mo. Cloth, Gilt, $1.00. 





together with Descriptions from May last: 


Rocky Mountain Life, 


or Startling Scenes and Perilous Adventures in the Far 
West. By Rurus B. Sage. 363 pages. 12mo. Clotn, 
Gilt, $1.00. 


Wild Life in Oregon. 


Being a Stirring Recital of Actual Scenes of Daring and 
Peril among the Gigantic Forests, ete., etc. By Gus- 
TAVAS HINEs, 437 pages, 12mo. Cloth, Gilt, $1.00 


T'wo Years Before the Mast, 


A Personal Narrative of Lifeat Sea. By R. H. Dana, Jr. 
362 pages. 12mo. Cloth, Gilt, $1.00. 


The Tour of the World in 
Kighty Days. 


By JULES VERNE. 227pages. 12mo, Cloth, Gilt, $1.00. 


The Fur Country, 


Or, Seventy Degrees North Latitude. Translated from 
the French of JuLEs VERNE by N. D’ANVERS, 3834 pages, 
12mo. Cloth, Gilt, $1.00. 


PUBLISHERS AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 751 Broadway, New York. 
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Electricity is now employed as a curative agent in many forms 
of disease, by all eminent physicians, and produces in many cases 
most beneficia) results. As in the treatment of diseases electric- 
ity is usually applied by the patient himself or by his attendants, 
the apparatus for producing or generating this remedial agent 
should be so simple and yet so substantial that it cannot easily get 
out of order by fair usage. In most of the batteries heretofore 
in use the acids or corrosive liquids are employed in such a man- 
ner as to not infrequently cause serious accidents in the hands of 
inexperienced persons. In a portable battery for general use, 
safety becomes a most important consideration, and this, in addi- 
tion to its effective current, constitutes one of the most distinguishing features of the ELECTRIC PORTABLE BATTERY now offered by us. 








HANDLES OF THE BATTERY. 





A principal advantage of this Battery is 
that its “cell,” which is made of hard rub- 
ber, is perfectly acid-tight and practically 
indestructible. It can, therefore, be carried 
or placed in any position while in use with- 
out the least danger of acid or other 


The above illustration shows the Battery 
closed. Its actual size is four inches in 
diameter and one inch and a half in height. 
The case is mahogany, finely tinished, and 
all the metal parts are handsomely nickel- 
plated, thus making it ornamental, as well 
liquid escaping, or of getting out of order. 

The quantity of bi-sulphate of mercury 
required to charge the Battery will give 
several times the work of other Batteries, 


as the most compact and convenient Bat- 
tery for family or medical use ever offered. 

In simplicity, safety, durability, effec- 
tiveness and cheapness combined, this new 
Pocket Battery has never been equaled 





and requires no cleaning or re-charging 


anywhere. It has no superior. THE BATTERY OPEN. until all the power is exhausted. 


The Battery is so arranged that when a gently stimulating current is desired while performing fatiguing work, it may be carried on the body, and the 
current applied without the least inconvenience. The illustrations below show the mode of using it while sweeping and in dumb-bell exercises. This is in 
fact the only Battery ever manufactured that can be used during the performance of almost any kind of work in which the beneficial action of a steady 
electric current may be desired. It can be changed instantly from an imperceptible current to one so powerful that it cannot be borne by the strongest man. 


JUDGES’ REPORT, 55th NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE, N. Y., 
To THE BoARD OF MANAGERS: Nov. 10, 1886. 
Gentlemen :—After a full and impartial examination of the Electric Pocket Battery, the 
undersigned Judges make report that: It gives a very fine and steady current, and is valuable in 
the treatment of those diseases for which the induced current is indicated. We recommend the 


award of the Medal of Merit. 
A. D. ROCKWELL, M. D. V. P. GIBNEY, M. D. ROBERT TAYLOR, M. D. 


New York, Dec. 12th, *86. 

I have used your Pocket 

Battery in my practice, and 

find it efficient, compact and 

clean, and have received as 

much power from it as any 
two-cell Battery made. 

B. R. Morrow. 


New York, Dec. 22d, °86, 
There has long been a need 
for a Faradic Battery in very 
small compass, with strong, 
reliable, and fine steady cur- 
rent. The Electric Pocket 
Battery seems to supply such 


AWARDED TO 
The Electric 
POCKET 


New York, Dec. 21, ‘86. 

Itis with pleasure that I 
commend, both to the pro- 
fession and the public, the 
Electric Pocket Battery, 
for I consider it by all odds 
the best Battery ever of- 
fered when an induced cur- 
rent of electricity is desir- 
ed. The reasons why:— 
It is the simplest to man- 
age, the least liable to get 
ont of order, and the most 
delicate and even current 
is produced by it, owing to 
the peculiar con-truction 
of its coil. Yours truly, 





aplace. F. G. WexcH, M. D. C. R. Guiick, M.D. 


While we recommend this Battery for its simple construction and efficiency, we at the same time advise those using it to first consult with their 
physician as to the duration and strength of current to be applied in their particular case. In using this Battery people can, as a general thing, be their 
own judges ; at the same time it is always the better course to consult with a physician ; then, having learned the strength of current required, one can 
readily apply it himself, thereby saving the expense and time which are necessitated by engaging others for electrical applications. As stated above, most 
of the smail Batteries hitherto employed have been held at a high price, and have also been far from reliable ; the cheaper ones have been, almost as a general 
thing, worthless. We will send, with complete directions for using, post-paid to any address, one of these Batterics for $6.00, 


eS ee, Se, te oe > -, 
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S=s0OUR SPECIAL PREMIUM OF FER: = 


To any person who will immediately forward us six subscribers to the American Agriculturist, English or German, 
at $1.50, making $9.00 in all, we will forward one of these Batteries, and likewise supply the Engravings ‘‘ Homes of our 


Farmer Presidents” in addition free to the subscribers. Address, 


PUBLISHERS AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 751 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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>i PREMIUM + ARVIGLES + GIVEN + 10 + WORKERS. 


The Publishers of the American Agriculturist offer over one hundred and fifty premium articles, and a large number of desirable books, as an incentive 
to workers. These premiums, tabulated below, are fully illustrated and described in.an elegant thirty-six page publication (pages same size as this sheet), 
which will be sent, postpaid, to any person who desires to secure these premiums. It will be observed that the full subscription price of the American Agri- 
culturist, of $1.50, must be forwarded in order to secure any of these premiums. Send to us for full Particulars, Canvasser’s Outfit, etc., ete. 

N. B.—The premiums not marked with an x in this list will be sent, prepaid, to any point in the Uuited States reached by mail or express. Write to us 
for coat of transportation of articles marked with an x. Single numbers of the American Agriculturist, 15 cents. Samply copies, 6 cents. 

























































































31j)Rubber Loupe................eeeseees cones | .%) 14 TAnti-Calking Shoes... ............sereceses | 1.50, 9 
| 3 | 32| Pocket Drawing Instruments......... .. .. | 3.50, 4] 78)Hand Drill........... weet eteeee eee cee eee -60; 1 
§ ss 33 | a Rates “Instruments.... 0 .......... 1.25] 2] 791 fe eat tng ER eee cccrcccee coos -50 4 
2 ie 4'Ten Drawing Instruments...............+.- 3.50| 4] 80|* Novelty” Pocket Scale............. 006 15 
TABLE OF PREMIUMS. = 83 | a Bikes COMPASS, .....0.-2..c-ss000. -0sce 1.50! 2| g8i|Combined Lathe and Scroll Saw........ .. x! 8.00 é 
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% & Ss | 41 Se ee er 75] 1 | 86,)The A. B. C. Corn Sheller with Fan, . .. x!19'00 13 
\* 42 Reading Glass 1.25] 2] 87Breech-Loadim: Double-Barreled Gun. ,..x]12'00 15 
43 Complete CL A a Se eee ee 2.00) 2 98°" Ice King *’ Lever..........--...-.... wo0X| 1,95 2 
| 44 Combination Razor eer Gees ae | 88 ‘Ice Wahi. ARON Or. est sepienccaass cect x! 2.00 3 
De | ar $ .50) 1 45|‘* Eureka ” Type Writer..... .............. 200) 2| 89) All Clamp” Skates. .. .---..........06. x! 1.15 2 
DIETER RDININE. «6 iss sse4scasmanscaccane 1.00} 2 S6i\Double Harmonica. .......... c.06se0-sosceses 1.25) 2 G0;** All Clamp” ‘Skates... = 2.6 sccecceesceced x} 1.90 3 
3 ‘Illuminated ROO oS oh io be koe o x} 2.50! 3 47|\Double Harmonica....................- 0) so) 4 90 American Agriculturist Bound............ 8.00 3&2 
4) Tissue-Paper Flower Outfit................. 1.00 2 MMR SL eS Sisncecikcoe racic ex'onia aside 18.00) 20 | 90 American Agriculturist if sent by Mail. 2.30 4 
5 Carpets Sweeper SeabeRE Ee She sehen ce beeweee x| 3.00 3 49| Toy EN holo. sss) sna cehemaens 1.00) 2 91|/Unabridged Dictionary.................... x/10.00 12 
6|The “ Pearl” Rug-Maker................... 1.00 1 = eS ae ea eee 1.50] 2] 9$2Ink Stand, Gong and Tape Measure....... 50 1 
7|** Little Detective” Scale ................. x| 3.50, 4 | Music-Book... .......ssc0-0sces scecscsrses 1.00} 2] 93 Eye Glass, Hook and Eye Shade............ 50 1 
8/Soldering Casket .............-. ce seeeeeee .60; 1 oe Poraect Letter Copying Book..... oi iow aint iaa 11.00) 2 94 Upright Steam Engine...........s.06. sees | 1.60 2 
9 Folding Pocket Scissors............ .......]  .%! 1 EE ET SO a a ee ee ee x| 6.50) 8 DOMROROUE COUR. Se cscacsccevaweetew 0005506 35 #1 
EG BION nono 50s os oes aoe sane nceseee 50 1 a OMROG THORUKIN TRIMS... sec <eeccc sce 0.0 15 1 Oe Pmepient TAME. ... cca scecisecdecesere -%: 1 
11 Scissor Set in plush case ............... 44. 4.50 5 55/Fi SSAUIESOMMIIR 5 ns scmins. w se swenisnines esis 1.50) 2 97 Foot-ball, .,.... | 1.50; 2 
12 Button-Hoke Scissors. .. 18 1) eR ited MRI. 5 5)..025 5500+ 500.5650050] 3.50! 4] 98 Machine Shop 1.75} 3 
13\Linen Marker... ....-- : 1.00; 1 Si|Nickel-Plated Chain... ...... .........0+00 50) 1 99/Dominoes............ ++. -60) 1 
SERN IND 56 coc cescnescec oes scpecces 60) 1 58/Gold Pen and Pencil Combined..... ... ..| 3.00, 3 | 100/School Set........... 75) 1 
ETM tess ackewunkeasas coke 2.00, 2 59/Gold-Mounted Pencil.............22 eseeees 60, 1 101|Printing e Outfit : 1.00) 2 
16,Carving Knife and Fork........ ... ....... 3.50) 4 SUNAGIA Pencil GaSe. ..<. ssc. css écseccodsseees 1.25, 2] 102/Game of Loto 1.00} 2 
17/One dozen Knives and Forks ........ -.... 12.00, 12 Perea ORME os osc esacecconaswsenies. +6 x) 7.00, 9 | 103)Water-Color Paints...... ......0++ soeseees (ee 
18 One dozen Silver Plated Knives............| 5.50) 6 CURSE EID oo5cccccsua 065 os0sssece00 3.00; 4 | 104/Telephone Ontfit...... 2.0. ceeeeeee eee eee 1.00} 2 
Ca eee -75) 1 63'Pearl and Gold Pen-Holder....... ......... 3.00, 4} 105)Wileox Breech Loading Gun...... - -+++++- 1.30} 2 
20\Farmer’s Three-Bladed Knife..............| 1-00, 2 yo LSE CO eee x 7.00! 8| 106!Patent Cribbage Board.... ........0ee+0e% -%5) 1 
21|/Pearl-Handled Knife. ................0. 2000 1.50, 2 65|Chased Butter Dish.. .... 22... ...0eee0- x, 7.00, 9 | 107 Pair of Automatic Counters....... .----++-{. +75) 1 
22 Farmer's ROR RMINO osc cscs lenses noe -50; 1 DCHGPGRS DT MANOTAIB ..025s0066cscse-cscvonenes| -%5| 1] 108 Marsh’s Celebrated Lathe...........--.+++- 30.00} 40 
23/Four-Bladed Knife ............ ....sseecee: 50) 1 67\Cabinet of Minerals .. ....... ...cccececes orl ck COD GOMER. yc cua cioscsstsbacekoueaesesee 2.50} 4 
24 Self Inking Rubber Stamp. .. ...-.......- 1.00 1 6S8|Horseshoe of Minerals................+--- 1.50 21] 110 Rubber Roofing ..... Scatvcscsst ae = 
24 Self-Inking Rubber PRMD ociccskexs abeeee 1.25 2 DOP Grit Tilt BOOS. ooo o05. xcssccesvonecasens .%, 1] 111 Victor Fountain Pen. 50) 1 
24 Self- Inking Rubber SRM Siena keen seeenee 1.50, 2 70) SUC RSR WUMUER Ss acschekwe 314 <esarewies 15.00) 20 | 112, Pencil Compass and 96 Assorted Pens......| _-50} 1 
25/Tonrist’s Telescope...........02++ seeeeee 10.00, 12 Lady’ 8 WwW aterproof Circnlar ....... ..... . | 2.00) 3 | 113 Water Colors and Instruction Book, ...... 1.00} 2 
26 Telescope .oo--| 3.50) 4 72 Wate — caeokeeseeese eee 4.50, 5 | 114 Baltimorean Press. The Littte Beauty ..... 7.50) 9 
: Field Glass 16.00, 19 73|Equestrian Rubber Coat.. | 6 | 000 American Agriculturist Sewing Machine, 
25| Lady’ DEON AUR, 5 cusswsesascnkse ose eey 10.00, 14 74/Smali’s Calf Feeder. .......-...ccccescceed 2.50) 3 ER AVON: sks ices ack eweecsscaesnse- x|22.00) 36 
29) Achromatic Glasses ........... csp 450, 5 75|Combination Force Pump..... —.....--. x 1.00) 6 | 000 American Agricuiturist Low-Arm Sewing 
30'Double Magnifier........... Spon lacbe 1,.25' 2 MOORE Bil MEM ois cccicconsscnse sce canes 6.00! 2 A -PRMEIIIND Sos cSacs Soc vuawes con tawsese: x'18.00! 30 








Send for Premium List fully illustrating and describing these Premiums. 
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The AMERICAN AGRICUDTURIST is especially worthy of mention, be- 
cause of the remarkable success that has attended the unique and untiring 
efforts of its proprietors to increase and extend its circulation. Its contents 


are duplicated every month for a German Edition, which also circulates widely. 
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PRACTICAL FORESTRY |QRMAMTATIL GARDENING PRAIRIE EXPERIENCES 


A Treatise on the Propagation, Plant- 
ing, and Cultivation, with a Des- 
cription, and the Botanical and 


Popular names of si the AMERICANS. 
Indigenous Trees of the United States, emule HANDLING CATTLE AND SHEEP, 


BOTH EVERGREEN AND DECIDUOUS, WITH NOTES ' BEAUTIFYING HOMES, RURAL DIS- By Maj. W. SHEPHERD, R.E. 





= 





ne _— TRIOTS, AND OEMETERIES, A new and popular edition of this valuable work on 
VALUABLE EXOTIC SPECIES. By ELIAS A. LONC, the Management of Herds, and the Cattle Industry of the 
By ANDREW S. FULLER, Landscape Architect ; author of “ The Home Florist.” Western Plains. 
im oe . eowemet Bond tmeg wane CUL- ILLUSTRATED. THE FIRST EDITION WAS ISSUED AS AN 8vo. AT $3.00. 
hoa tious areee plain, fat they tay ronaily be followed. ILLUSTRATED. 
CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.60. CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.00. CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.00. 





0. JUDD CO. DAVID W. JUDD, Prest. 


75{| BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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| 751 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
THe Great Rurat PuBtisHInG 
House oF THE Wor bp. 


. We can supply any Book published in this, or any other 


country, of interest to 


FARMERS, FLORISTS, 
STOCK BREEDERS, FRUIT GROWERS, 
GARDENERS, ARCHITECTS, 
HOUSEKEEPERS, ARTISANS, 


And to those fond of Out-door Sports and Pastimes. 


Our Illustrated Catalogue of Publications Sent Free. 


0. JUDD CO. 
751 BROADWAY NEW YORK. 


DAVID W, JUDD, President. 





VALUABLE BOOKS. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


FIELD NOTES ON APPLE CULTURE. 


By Prof. L. H. BAILEY, Jr., 
Of the Agricultural College of Michigan. 


ILLUSTRATED. 
CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, %5 CENTS. 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


Sweet Potato Culture, 


Giving full Instructions from Starting the Plants 
to Harvesting and Storing the Crop. 


WITH A CHAPTER ON THE CHINESE YAM. 
By JAMES FITZ, 


Author of “‘ Southern Apple and Peach Culturist.” 
CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, 60 CENTS. 


THE LAW OF FIELD SPORTS. 


A Summary of the Rules of Law Affect- 
ing American Sportsmen. 
By GEORGE PUTNAM SMITH. 





A most Useful and Valuable Work. Full of Informa- 
tion which all Sportsmen will be glad to have always at 
hand, 

CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.00. 


An Interesting and Valuable Book. 


ABOOK OF THE RUNNING BROOK 


AND OF STILL WATERS. 
By LADY COLIN CAMPBELI. 


CONTENTS: 

Chapter 1. Eels and Elvers.—Chapter 2. Water Wolves. 
—Chapter 3. Carp Culture.—Chapter 4. Cousins of the 
Carp. — Chapter 5. Perch. — Chapter-6. Small Fry, 1. 
Small Fry, 2.—Chapter 7. Fish-ponds,1. Fish-ponds, 2. 

NOTICE FROM “THE PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR.” 


‘A pretty kettle of fi-h,’ proverbially meaning a dis- 
aster of some description, may be interpreted Titerally 
when referring to * A Book of the Running Brook and 
of StiJl Waters,’ in which Lady Colin Campbell gives her 
readers such a dainty gathering from e and river. 

The practical character of that — of the book 
which refers to the neglect of eel culture, and shows 
how it might be diligently and advantageously rosecut- 
ed, will at once strike the reader. Aftera consideration 
of that subject Lady Campbell's succeeding papers refer 
to the water wolf, or pike; carp culture ; cousins of the 
carp; and perch. A chapter. in two parts, is devoted to 
‘Small Fry,’ and another, also in two parts, tu ‘Fish 
Ponds.’ In the latter chapter the author gives an eff: c- 
tively condensed résumé of a very extensive subject, and 
wieely confines her remarks to practical observations. 
Indeed, throughout the whole book there is hardly a 
page to be found which does not display shrewd com- 
mon sense in considering the aspects of fish culture 
from an economic point of view. 


CLOTH, 16mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.25. 





OUR RURAL CATALOGUE.—New Edition. 


Describing over 300 Valuable Works on Agriculture 
Horticulture, Architecture, Horses, Cattle, and 
Field Sports. Fully Illustrated, and containing Contents 
and Descriptive Matter of Works mentioned. 80 Pages, 8vo. 
Sent on receipt of 6 cents for mailing. 


SPORTSMAN’S COMPANION.—\EW EDITION. 


A beautifully Illustrated, and highly Descriptive Cata- 
logue of all the Standard and New § orting Books,in the 
various departments of Hunting, Fishing, Boating, end 
— 40 pages, 8vo. Sent on receipt of 5 cents for 

ng. 





FREE TO ALL. 

Send your address immediately, on a postal card 
for our 32mo. finely illustrated Catalogue of some 
800 Rural Books, and it will be sent you, FREE, 
by the Publishers, 751 Broadway, New York, 
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FOR SALE. @quifdbie | HMScRe"" 


Some of the best Agricultural Lands in Northeastern Ne- in Teas 
braska, im dollars per acre. Terms saetaied cash, “te MORTGAGE COMPANY. . A Greatest, Bargains pneu: 


20 years; 6 per cent. interest and no taxes. Address, For particularsaddre 


0. F. DAVIS & CO., Omaha, Nebraska. CAPITA L, pees $600,000 THe GREAT AMERICAN Tea Co 


























































31 & 33 Vesey St., New York, N.Y: 


A hk | a A N S A\ S ! DE B E NTU R E S OMES BETWEEN ATLANTIC OCEAN AND 
is ay x ee = os ‘®@ : iN e —AND— H* Chesapeake Bay. Mild climate. Productions—fruit, 


© Send fo 
MILD CLIMATE! GOOD LANDS! Cuaranteed Farm Mortgages. | arena eee eran i sh, and oysters. ‘Send for 























“ : 3 : i OFFICES : REFERENCES: 
By yy nf DUCTS 5, Low Prices! Easy Rew Y “°y 208 Broadway. | First 5 ay New York. 
S: Maps 4 Suan oe oston, 23 Court St. oston Nat. B'k, Boston. ’ 
THOS. ESSEX, Land Commissioner. Philadelphia, 112 S. 4th St. ith Nat. B’k, Philadelphia. DEDERICK’S HAY % PRESSES. 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. Kansas City, 7th & Del. Sts. | Am, Nat. B’k, Kansas City. e gor gh? ccc" o the customer 
For rates of interest and tull information o SF" oot kecping the one 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 9440 -~ Bulls : 









A NEW COLONY! 


N THE NEW EXTENSION OF SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
 armely [me on the lands belonging to R. T. BUELL, Esq., 
near Los Alamos, Santa Barbara Co., C alifor nia, 
Parties desiring to visit the property nowcan go via San 
Luis Obispo, and take ae from thence to Los Alamos, 


aie 6 percent. Debentures. Capital $600,000 
Jo 2 reserve guarantee fund, Pamphlets. 
AMERICAN INVESTMENT Co.,150 Nassaust. N.Y. 


CAN BE REALIZED BY CHANGING 
Four Per Cent Government Bonds 

















thence by stage to the Colo oo r 
400 ACRES OF THE BEST LANDS tn California, sub- Farm of any Size Wanted on Shares ?: Ke DEDERIOK & C01, Albany, Ne 
aes INTERN AT oars arms Le ee hon acre. | by an able, experienced, well educated, young, married 
401 C ‘alifornia street, et, San Francisco. | German farmer (38 years). Addre Yi pi CULTIVATORS ’ 
Chicago Office, 126 Washington Street. - POSTEL, P. 0. Box 184 “South Norwalk, —. RIDING or WALKING G STEEL h Double Row © 

| “ Wit ouble Kow orn 
| Mild Climate! Good Lands! A Plant d Fertilize r 
iA R KA N S AS. Variety of PRODUC aa Low f ' comple te in one ‘machine. 4 


Crowned with Medals 
since 187 
EING of the CORN FIELD 
Thousands in use giving 
“7 entire satisfaction. 

gents wanted. Cata- 
logues free. Name this ib, r 
3: HENCH & DROMGO. 
ork, Pa. 


Prices! Easy gg ot x $s and Circular rs FR 


FARMS FOR SALE Mg ea 
In Michigan. 
New Price List just issued for Free Distribution. Over | ? 


200 of the finest farms in the State fully described. | 
GEO. W. SNOVER, I am running to tell Home-seekers that this 
REAL EsTaTE AND LOAN AGENT, beautiful part of Virginia is more like the 


10% Griswold St., Detroit, Mich “Promise Land” than any place lever saw. The WELL DRILLING 
Sep 92 . i a 
land is rich and cheap, ($2 to $5 per acre,) long 
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; > yi — it is salthy Machinery for Wells of any depth, from 20 to 3,000 feet, 
7 - m ce eS byes pogete eed oe ‘d patina for Water, Oil or Gas, Sur Mounted nes Drilling — 
‘ r N N that I have settled here for life, anc z ore Portable Horse Power Machines set to work in 20 minutes 
F OR SALE AT A BARGAIN I On ( ASH. | D far West till you s Guaranteed to drill faster and with less gail than ary 
pare 7 A : | neighbors. on’t goso far West till you see pel nowy Specially adapted to dril ing Wells in earth or 
A Chsioo Farm in Guiliven Co., with a ine now Houne C6 this place. The farm I left, near Syracuse, N. rock 20 to 1,000 feet. Farmersand others are making @25 
rooms), suitable for summer boarders, with Stoc!, Out- es a i he 5 ceek a to 840 per day with our machinery and trols. Splendid 
buildi Farm Tools, Wagons, Horses. ete., all in good Y ,is for sale cheap. I would rather give it Pusingestar Winter or Summer. We are the oldest and 
ulidings, 8, sons, Ses, ~All IM goo aire os Bead be at. W. W. GILEs largest Manufacturers in the business. Send 4 cents in 
condition. House Furnished. For Particulars, address | away than go back to it. 2 DORE Stamps for illustrated Catalogue D, ADDRESS, 
PHILLIPS & WELLS, Tribune Building, N. Y. City, N.Y. | Occoquan, Virginia. Pierce Well Excavator Co., New York. 
FARMS, NORTHERN_ COMMUNITY, ve ™ . 
1 ( Xe) miles from Washington, D.C. | CANADA HARD-WOOD UNLEACHED 
500 FARMS FOR near NORFOLK VA 0. E. HINE, Vienna, Fairfax Co., Va. | : 
SALE ea , VA. | ASHES! 
a “sei a in = South ; ‘ finest climate; best land; Rae POU ter. inmate yg FARMS, $15 TO | Cheapest fertilizer in use. Supplied in car lots, in bulk, 
cheap _ stamp for particulars. per acre atalogues sent | 2 1 lit z % : 
BE: « C. LINDSEY & CO., 124 MAIN St., NORFOLK, Va. ! H. P. CHAMBERS, Federalsburg, Maryland. ae it tS Sr Vi — analysis 


: us, 
Box 437, Napanee, Ontario, Canada. 


A Beautiful 10 Useful Stop BLACKSMITHING on the FARM 


time and money by using Holt’s eelebrated 


FORGE and kit of TOOLS For $20 oe 
ee he or, 10. 

Shey Tools, Hand Dri 
7 HOLT MFG. C0. 80 Central Way Gonbeae 
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Information, Advice and Terms for 
procuring Patents in the best manner 
(including Electric cases), sent free on 
application to FRANKLAND JANNUS, 




























Patent Lawyer, Washirgton, D. C. 
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WITH BOOK AND STOOL. SUBSCRIPTION TERMS, ; 


2 . (English and German Edition at same Rates.) 
DIMENSIONS.~47 inches Long, 76 High, For One or Two Subscriptions. One year, (post-free), 
and 23 Deep. $1.50 each. 


No. 251.— Walnut Case, 5 Octaves. Two Octaves of Three Subscribers one year... .. ...84, or 81.33 each. 
™ ‘our Subscribers a ‘ ‘ 4 

DIAPASON, Two of PRINCIPAL, Three of MELO- +e et ott nee bet vd of _ a 

DIA, Threeof CELESTE Reeds. BASSand TREBLE Siz ern engi na cnaeeine nae wn $1. tee can. 

a DD « By FUME 6 406 0060 008s Mae Oo v - 

COUPLER, VOX HUMANA, 21d CRAND OR Seven Subscriber's one year.........88, or $1.04 each. 

CAN. Order at once. Eight Subscribers one year .. .. ..894 or $1.12 each. 


Ten or more Subscribers, (post-tree), 
' Only $1 each. 


A free copy to sender of club of 20 at $1 each. 
10 EAST (4th ST., NEW YORK. sated, Matter hho aon 
* Had you been our next-door neighbor you could not have 
pleased us better with organ sent. JAMEs Young, Kaysville, Utah.” ADVERTISING RATES. 
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KNIFE THE EQUAL OF THIS FOR ~wo = 2 = - 

50 Cts. HECAN’9’ DO IT FOR 75 Cts.! re een 
Hand-forged Razor Steel Blades, Ordinary Pages. 81.00 per line ( agate), each insertion. 
replaced free if soft. New Pattern. Price Last Page, and Third Cover Page, $1.25 per line, 


50c. post-paid’ 5 for $2. Regular price, 65c. Second Cover Page—$1.50 per line. 







6 Razor Steel arlows Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page—S'2.00 per line. 

%1.00. Ladies’ 2-blade No advertisement taken for less than $3.00 each insertion, 

Pearl, 50c.; Gent's fine 3 Fourteen agate lines make one inch. 

blade do § > Bs . 4 

Knit sblede th Pree GERMAN EDITION. - 
i Knife, 55e. to #1. Budding, Ordinary Pages.10 cents per line. each insertion. 
' 35¢c.to 75c. Grafting,5c. But- Second Corer. Page, 1% cents ner line 

ton Hole Scissors. 50c. 8- Page next to Reading and Last Corer Pane, 20 cts. per line 

in. Family Shears,75c.Prun- No advertisement taken for less than #1.00 each insertior. 

ag) ing Shears, 80c. 56-page list U2" No Advertisement of Medicines or Humbugs received, 
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